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Beetns,  had  a  pfronper  faith  in  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  the  free  institutions  of  onr  Re¬ 
public  than  in  the  Governments  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  World,  and.  therefore,  when 
he  determined  to  devote  his  princely  fortune  to 
establish  an  institution  “  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,”  he  chose 
the  city  of  Washington  as  the  locality,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  trustee  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  now  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  in  successful  operation,  holding  a 
high  rank  among  the  first  scientific  and  intel¬ 
lectual  establishments  in  the  world,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  some  respects  from  all  of  them.  It  is  an 
honorable  and  imperishable  monument  to  the 
memory  of  its  founder,  an  ornament  to  the 
country,  and  a  rich  bequest  to  the  world.  To 
make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  objects  of  this  noble  Institution, 
and  its  successful  progress  thus  far  under  the 
auspices  of  those  who  have  so  faithfully  labored 
to  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes  of  its  founder, 
is  the  object  of  this  article. 

THE  TESTATOR. 

I  James  Smithson  was  a  native  of  England,  a 
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THE  SMirn.SONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Among  the  many  magniBcent  public  build¬ 
ings  and  Governmental  establishments  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  perhaps  none  excites 
greater  interest  or  attracts  a  larger  share  of  at¬ 
tention  from  visitors  at  the  national  capital 
than  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  And  yet  this 
is  not  stictly  a  Government  establishment,  but 
a  splendid  monument  of  individual  muniflcence 
and  noble  philanthropy,  toward  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  stands  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  perpetual  trustee.  The  founder,  an  En¬ 
glish  gentleman  of  liberal  culture,  scientific  at¬ 
tainments.  and  broad  philanthropic  views,  it 
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decvuduul  ol'  the  Duko  uf  Nurthuiuberland ; 
was  educated  at  0.\ford,  under  the  name  of 
James  Lewis  Maeic.  After  leaving  the  Univer¬ 
sity  he  took  that  of  Smithson,  the  family  num(> 
of  the  Norihum'x'rlands.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  fixed  home  in  England,  Imt 
traveled  much  on  the  continent,  occasionally 
staying  a  year  or  two  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Flor¬ 
ence,  etc.  He  died  at  Genoa  in  1828,  at  an 
advanced  age.  lie  is  said  by  Sir  Davies  Gil¬ 
bert,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  have 
rivaled  the  most  expert  chemists  in  elegant 
analysis  ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  his  skill,  it  is 
mentioned  that,  happening  to  observe  a  fear 
gliding  down  a  lady’s  cheek,  he  endeavored  to 
catch  it  on  a  crystal  vessel ;  that  half  of  the 
drop  escaped,  but  having  prc.scrved  the  other 
half  he  submitted  it  to  close  analysis,  and  dis¬ 
covered  in  it  several  salts.  lie  contributed  a 
numljer  of  valuable  papers  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  and  also  to  the  Annals  of  Philo.^ophy,  on 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  Ills  scieii- 
tifle  reputation  was  founded  on  these  branches, 
though  from  his  writings  he  appears  to  have 
studied  and  reflected  upon  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge.  He  was  of  a  sensitive, 
retiring  disposition  ;  W'as  never  married — ap¬ 
peared  ambitious  of  making  a  name  for  him¬ 
self,  either  by  his  own  researches  or  by  found¬ 
ing  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  science. 
He  declared,  in  writing,  that  though  the  best 
blood  of  England  flowed  in  his  veins,  this 
availed  him  not,  for  his  name  would  live  in  the 
memory  of  men  when  the  titles  of  the  North- 
umberlands  and  Percies  were  extinct  or  forgot¬ 
ten.  He  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  views,  and 
affirmed  that  the  man  of  science  is  of  no  coun¬ 
try — the  world  is  his  country,  and  all  men  his 
countrymen.  He  proposed  at  one  time  to  leave 


his  money  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  lor 
the  promotion  of  science,  but  on  account  of  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  council  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  he  changed  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  his 
nephew,  and  in  ca.se  of  the  death  of  this  rela¬ 
tive,  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  found 
the  Institution  which  now  beuivs  his  name. 

THE  BKurEsr. 

The  whole  amount  of  cash  received  from  the 
bequest  was  $515,1011 ;  and,  beside  this,  $25,000 
was  left  in  England  as  the  principal  of  an 
annuity  to  the  mother  of  the  nephew  of  Smith- 
son.  This  sum  will  also  come  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
accepted  the  bequest,  or  in  other  words,  ac¬ 
cepted  tlie  office  of  trustee,  and  the  Hon.  Rich¬ 
ard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  prosecuting  the  claim.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  attendance  on  the  English  courts 
until  the  money  was  awarded  to  him.  lie 
brought  it  over  in  sovereigns,  deposited  it  in 
the  Mint  of  the  United  State.s.  where  it  was  re¬ 
coined  into  American  eagles,  thus  becoming  a 
part  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Institution,  in  1845,  the  sum  of 
$242,0U0  had  accrued  in  interest,  and  this  the 
Regents  were  authorized  to  expend  on  a  build¬ 
ing.  But,  instead  of  appropriating  this  sum 
immediately  to  this  purpose,  they  put  it  at 
interest,  and  deferred  the  comjilction  of  the 
building  forseveral  years,  until  $150,000  should 
be  accumulated,  the  income  of  which  might 
defray  the  expense  of  keeping  the  building, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
original  bequest  bo  devoted  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  designed.  This  policy  has  been 
rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the  result  is  that,  be¬ 
sides  the  original  sum,  and  after  all  that  has 
been  devoted  to  the 

_ _  building,  the  grounds, 

.  '  other  opera- 

men.”  According  to 


socrasRX  oatiwat  of  smithsonun  iNsnnrDO!f. 
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this  the  Govcrumeut  of  the  United  States  is 
merely  a  trustee.  The  bequest  is  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  and  any  plan  wlrich  docs  not  recog¬ 
nize  this  provision  of  the  will  would  be  illib¬ 
eral  and  unjust  The  Institution  must  bear  and 
perpetuate  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  hence 
its  operations  arc  kept  distinct  from  those  of 
the  General  Government,  and  all  the  good 
which  results  from  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
is  accredited  to  the  name  of  Smithson. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  be¬ 
quest  is  twofold — first,  to  increase,  and,  second, 
to  diffuse,  knowledge  among  men.  These  two 
objects  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  and 
to  view  the  case  understandingly  the  one  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  other.  The  first  is 
to  enlarge  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  by 
the  addition  of  new  truths,  and  the  second,  to 
disseminate  knowledge  thus  enlarged  among 
men.  This  distinction  is  readily  acknowledged 
by  men  of  science,  and  iu  Europe  different 
classes  of  scientific  and  other  societies  are 
founded  upon  it.  The  will  makes  no  restric¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  any  particular  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  wd  hence  all  branches  are  entitled  to  a 
share  of  attention.  Smithson  was  well  aware 
that  knowledge  should  not  be  viewed  as  ex¬ 
isting  in  isolated  parts,  but  as  a  whole,  each 
portion  of  which  throws  light  on  all  the  others ; 
and  that  the  tendency  of  all  is  to  improve  the 
human  mind,  and  to  give  it  new  sources  of 
power  and  enjoyment.  A  prevalent  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  in  relation  to  the  will  is,  that  the  money 
was  intended  exclusively  for  the  diffusion  of 
useful  or  immediately  practical  knowledge, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  it 
contains  nothing  from  which  such  an  inference 
can  be  drawn.  All  knowledge  is  useful,  and 
the  higher  the  more  important.  From  the  an¬ 
nunciation  of  a  single  scientific  truth  may  flow 
a  hundred  inventions,  and  the  more  abstract 
the  truth  the  more  important  the  deductions. 
To  effect  the  greatest  good  the  organization  of 
the  Institution  should  be  such  as  to  produce  re¬ 
sults  which  could  not  be  attained  by  other 
means,  and  inasmuch  as  the  bequest  is  for  men 
in  general,  all  merely  local  fxpenditures  are 
inconsistent  with  the  will.  These  were  the 
views  of  the  Secretary,  Professor  Henry,  and 
have  been  constantly  advocated  by  him.  They 
were  not  entertained,  however,  by  many,  and 
consequently  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  carrying  them  out  A  number  of  literary 
men  thought  that  a  great  libraiy  should  be 
founded  at  Washington,  and  all  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  on  it.  Others  considered  a  museum  the 
proper  object,  and  another  class  thought  the 


income  should  be  devoted  to  the  delivery  of 
lectures  throughout  the  country,  while  still  an¬ 
other  was  of  opinion  that  popular  irads  should 
Ik*  published  and  distributed  among  the  million. 
Dut  all  these  views  were  advanced  without  a 
proper  examination  of  the  will,  or  a  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  smallness  of  the  income.  The 
act  of  Congress  directed  the  formation  of  a 
library,  a  museum,  a  gallery  of  arts,  lectures, 
and  a  building  on  a  liberal  scale  to  accommo¬ 
date  these  objects.  One  clause,  however,  gave 
the  Regents  the  power,  after  the  foregoing 
objects  were  provided  for,  to  expend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  income  in  any  way  they  miglit 
think  fit  for  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  tes¬ 
tator.  The  plan  they  have  adopted  is  to  stim¬ 
ulate  all  persons  in  this  country  capable  of 
advancing  knowledge  by  original  research,  to 
labor  in  this  line  ;  to  induce  them  to  scud  the 
results  to  the  Institution  for  examination  and 
publication  ;  and  to  assist  all  persons  engaged 
in  original  investigations,  as  far  as  the  means 
of  the  Institution  will  allow  ;  also,  to  institute, 
at  the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Institution,  particular  researches.  This  plan 
has  been  found  eminently  practicable,  and  by 
means  of  it  the  Institution  has  been  enabled  to 
produce  results  which  have  made  it  favorably 
known  in  every  part  of  the  civililized  world. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  above  assertion,  the 
following  facts  are  given  in  a  late  report  of  the 
Regents  to  Uongress : 

“  The  Institution  has  promoted  euironomy,  by 
the  aid  furnished  the  researches  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  true  orbit  of  the  new 
planet  Neptune,  and  the  determination  of  the 
perturbations  of  this  planet,  and  the  other 
bodies  of  the  solar  system,  on  account  of  their 
mutual  attraction.  It  has  also  aided  the  same 
branch  of  science  by  furnishing  instruments 
and  other  facilities  to  the  Chilian  Expedition, 
under  Lieutenant  Giliis,  and  by  preparing  and 
publishing  an  ephemcris  of  Neptune,  w  hich  has 
been  adopted  by  all  the  astronomers  of  the 
world.  It  has  also  published  maps,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  observation  of  eclipses.  It  has 
advanced  geography,  by  providing  the  scientific 
traveler  with  the  annual  lists  of  occultations 
of  the  principal  stars  by  the  moon,  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  longitude  ;  by  the  preparation 
of  tables  for  ascertaining  hights  with  the  ba¬ 
rometer  ;  and  by  the  collection  and  publication 
of  important  facts  relative  to  the  topography 
of  different  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  extended  system  of  meleomlogy,  con- 
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tiistiag  of  a  corps  of  several 
hundred  intelligent  observers, 
who  arc  daily  noting  the 
phases  of  the  weather  in  every 
part  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  It  has  imported 
standard  instruments,  con¬ 
structed  hundreds  of  com¬ 
pared  thermometers,  barom¬ 
eters,  and  psychrometers ;  and 
ba.s  furnished  improved  tables 
and  directions  for  observing, 
with  their  instruments,  the 
various  changes  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  to  temperature, 
pressure,  moisture,  etc.  It 
has  collected,  and  is  collect¬ 
ing,  from  its  observers,  an  ex¬ 
tended  series  of  facts,  which 
are  yielding  deductions  of 
great  interest  in  regard  to  the 
climate  of  this  country  and 
the  meteorology  of  the  globe, 
“  The  Institution  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  science  of  geohffy 
by  its  researches  and  original 
publications.  It  has  made  a 
preliminary  exploration  of 
the  remarkable  region  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  River  called 
the  “Bad  Lands,”  and  has 
published  a  descriptive  me¬ 
moir  on  the  extraordinary 


remains  which  abound  in  that 
locality.  It  has  assisted  in 
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explorations  relative  to  the  distribution  in 
thi.s  country  of  the  remains  of  microscopic 
animals  found  in  immense  quantities  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
made  important  contributions  to  'botany,  by 
nicaua  of  the  published  results  of  explorations 
in  Texa.s,  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  by 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  an  extended 
memoir,  illustrated  with  colored  engravings, 
on  the  sea-plants  of  the  coast  of  North  America. 
It  has  published  several  important  original  pa¬ 
pers  on  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  zo¬ 
ology,  and  different  branches  of  descriptive 
natural  history ;  and  has  prepared  and  printed, 
for  distribution  to  travelers  and  others,  a  scries 
of  directions  for  collecting  and  preserving 
specimens.  It  has  advanced  terrestrial  magnet¬ 
ism,  by  furnishing  instruments  for  determining 
the  elements  of  the  magnetic  force  to  various 
exploring  expeditions,  and  by  publishing  the 
results  of  observations  made  under  its  direction 
at  the  expense  of  Government 


“  The  Institution  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  directing  attention  to  American  antiquities, 
and  has  awakened  such  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  will  tend  to  the  collection  of  all  the 
facts  which  can  be  gathered  relative  to  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  this  continent.  It  has  also 
rendered  available,  for  the  purposes  of  the  eth¬ 
nologist  and  philanthropist,  the  labors  of  our 
misisionaries  among  the  Daeotahs.  bj-  publishing 
a  volume  on  the  language  of  this  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  ;  and  has  done  good  service  to  compara¬ 
tive  philology,  by  the  distribution  of  directions 
for  collecting  Indian  vocabularies. 

“  It  has  established  an  extended  system  of 
literary  and  scientific  exchanga,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  annually  transmits  between 
the  most  distant  societies  and  individuals  thou¬ 
sands  of  packages  of  valuable  works.  It  has 
presented  its  own  publications,  free  of  expense, 
to  all  the  first-class  libraries  in  the  world,  and 
thus  rendering  them  accessible,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  their  study. 
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No  restriction  of  copyright  lias  bcea  placed  on 
their  republicatioa,  and  the  truths  which  they 
contain  arc  daily  finding  their  way  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  through  the  labor  of  popular  writers 
and  teachers.  The  distribution  of  its  publica¬ 
tions  and  its  system  of  exchanges  has  served 
not  only  to  advance  and  diffuse  knowledge,  but 
also  to  increase  the  reputation,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  influence,  of  our  country  ;  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  feeling  between 
the  New  World  and  the  Old,  alike  grateful  to 
the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist. 

“  These  arc  the  fruits  of  what  is  called  the 
system  of  active  operations  of  the  Institution, 
and  its  power  to  produce  other  and  continuous 
results  is  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  the 
income  which  can  be  appropriated  to  it,  since 
each  succeeding  year  has  presented  new  and 
important  fields  for  its  cultivation.  All  the 
anticipations  with  regard  to  it  have  been  more 
than  realized.” 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives.  February 


27,  1855,  by  one  of  the  Regents,  the  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  II.  English,  of  Indiana,  gives  an  excellent 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  operations  of 
the  Institution : 

“  *  *  •  Look  at  the  financial  department, 

where  corruption  would  most  likely  exist,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  and  you  will  find  the  gratifying 
fact  that  it  has  been  so  judiciously  managed 
that,  after  paying  all  the  current  expenses,  the 
funds  and  property  are  this  day  worth  double 
(ho  amount  of  the  original  bequest.  Where. 
Sir,  in  this  age  of  extravagant  expenditures  of 
public  money,  and  deficiency  bills,  will  you 
find  a  parallel  to  this?  The  Regents  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  expend  all  the  accruing  interest ; 
but  so  far  from  doing  so,  they  have,  by  hus¬ 
banding  their  resources,  and  by  constant 
watchfulness  over  the  disbursements,  actually 
saved  the  sum  of  $130,000,  which  they  have 
now  on  hand  to  apply  as  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  principal.  What  then  is  the  result  ?  A 
magnificent  building,  of  ample  dimensions,  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  Looks,  ap- 
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paratus  and  other  articles  have  been  provided 
for  the  library,  museum,  laboratory  and  gal¬ 
lery  of  art,  worth  $85,000.  Lecturers  have  been 
employed,  original  researches  have  been  made, 
many  valuable  and  scientific  works  published 
and  distributed,  the  current  expenses  entirely 
paid,  and  yet  the  principal  is  increased  $130,- 
000.  And  of  the  interest  expended,  I  have  yet 
to  hear  where  one  dollar  was  devoted  .to  an 
improper  purpose.  Does  this  look  as  if  the  In¬ 
stitution  was  badly  managed  ?  If  I  am  asked, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Institution  has  done  to 
carry  out  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed, 
I  reply  that  it  has  not  had  time  to  do  much  ; 
it  is  in  its  infancy.  The  building  is  just  com¬ 
pleted,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  great 
establishment,  which  is  to  exist  as  long  as  this 
Government  itself,  is  to  be  built  up  in  a  day. 
The  foundation  is  being  laid  deep  and  wide, 
and  the  noble  work  will  gradually  but  surely 
advance.” 

THE  OOVEUNMEXT  OF  THE  INSTirCTION. 

An  act  of  Congress,  dated  August  10,  1846, 
provides  “  that  the  Pre’sident  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Post¬ 
master-General,  the  Attomey-Gjncral,  the 
Chief-Justice,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Patent  Office  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Washington,  during  the 


time  for  which  they  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices,  and  such  other  persons  as  they  may 
elect  as  honorary  members,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  constituted,  an  ‘  establishment,’  by  the 
name  of  the  ‘  Smithsonian  Institution,’  for  the  in¬ 
crease  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.” 

The  law  also  provides  for  a ‘‘Board  of  Re¬ 
gents,”  to  bo  composed  of  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  during  the  time  for  which  they 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices,  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  together  with  six 
other  persons,  other  than  members  of  Congress, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  National 
Institute  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  said  city  ;  and  the  other  four  shall 
1)C  inhabitants  of  other  States,  aud  no  two  of 
them  from  the  same  State. 

The  Establishment  exercises  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  elects 
honorary  mcmliers  and  enacts  by-laws. 

The  Board  of  Regents  conducts  the  business 
of  the  Institution,  and  makes  annual  reports  to 
Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Institution  is  elected  by 
the  Board.  His  duty  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
building  and  property,  discharge  the  duty  of 
librarian,  keeper  of  the  museum,  etc.,  and  has 
power,  by  consent  of  the  Regents,  to  employ 
assistants. 
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All  laws  for  the  protection  of  public  prop¬ 
erty  in  Washington  apply  to  the  lands,  build¬ 
ings,  and  other  property  of  the  Institution. 

The  law  also  requires  that  one  copy  of  all 
books,  charts,  musical  compositions,  prints  or 
engravings,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  within  three  months  from  publication,  and 
these  can  be  sent  free  by  mail,  if  indorsed, 
“  Copyright  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.”  . 

TUE  STBUCTCKE. 

The  Smithsonian  building  stands  on  a  part 
of  a  tract  of  public  land  denominated  “t/i< 
Mall.”  and  the  grounds  extend  from  Seventh  to 
Twelfth  street,  east  and  west,  and  from  the 
canal  to  B  street,  north  and  south,  comprising 
about  fifty-two  acres.  The  center  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  ditectly  opposite  Tenth  street,  and  the 
site  is  about  twenty  feet  above '  the  average 
level  of  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  that  of  the  last 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  latest  variety 
of  ftie  rounded  style,  as  it  is  found  immediately 
anterior  to  its  merging  into  the  early  ' Gothic, 
and  is  known  as  the  Norman,  the  Lombard,  or 
Romanesque.  The  semi-circular  arch,  stilted, 
is  employed  throughout — in  doors,  windows 
and  other  openings. 

It  is  the  first  edifice  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  of  a  character  not  ecclesiastical, 
ever  erected  in  this  country. 

The  design,  by  James  Rcnwick,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  consists  of  a  main  center  building,  two 


stories  high,  and  two  wings,  connected  by  in¬ 
tervening  ranges ;  each  of  these  latter  having, 
on  the  north  or  principal  front,  a  cloister,  with 
open  stone  screen. 

The  main  building  has  in  the  center  of  its 
north  front  two  towers,  of  which  the  higher 
reaches  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet. 

The  material  employed  is  a  lilac  gray  variety 
of  freestone  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
lormation  where  it  crosses  the  Potomac,  near  the 
mouth  of  Seneca  Greek,  one  of  its  tributaries, 
and  about  twenty-three  miles  above  Washing¬ 
ton.  When  first  quarried  it  is  comparatively 
soft,  working  freely  before  the  chisel  and  ham¬ 
mer  ;  but  by  e.xposure  it  gradually  indurates, 
and  ultimately  acquires  a  toughness  and  con¬ 
sistency  that  not  only  enables  it  to  resist  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  but  even  the  most 
severe  mechanical  wear  and  tear. 

The  building  is  erected  in  a  very  substantial 
manner.  The  foundation  walls  under  the  main 
central  lowers  are  12  feet  thick  at  bottom, 
gradually  diminishing  to  five  feet  six  inches  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  arc  sunk  eight 
feet  deep.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
main  building  above  the  water  table  is  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  the  first  story,  and  two 
feet  in  the  second,  exclusive  of  buttresses, 
corbel  courses,  &c.  The  walls  of  the  wings  are 
two  feet  thick ;  of  the  central  towers  throe  feet 
and  a  half  thick  in  the  first  story,  diminishing 
to  two  feet  in  the  highest  story.  The  roofs  are 
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i^lated  The  lace  of  the  building  is 
flnisbcd  in  ashlar,  laid  in  courses  from 
10  to  15  inches  in  hight,  and  having 
au  average  bed  of  nine  inches. 

On  the  south  front  is  n  mas.sivc 
tower  37  feet  square  and  91  feet  high. 

Oil  the  north  east  corner  stands  a 
double  corapanile  tower  17  feet  square 
and  117  feet  high  ;  at  the  south-west 
corner  an  octagonal  tower,  in  which 
is  a  spiral  staircase.  There  are  nine 
towers  in  all. 

The  entire  length  of  the  building, 
from  east  to  west,  is  447  feet.  Its 
greatest  breadth  is  ItiO  feet.  The  cast 
wing  is  82  by  62  feet,  and  42 J  feet 
high  to  the  top  of  its  battlement ;  the 
west  wing,  including  its  projecting 
apsis,  is  84  feet  by  40,  and  38  feet 
high,  and  each  of  the  connecting 
ranges,  including  its  cloister,  is  CO  feet 
by  49.  The  main  building  is  205  feet 
by  57,  and,  to  the  top  of  its  corbel- 
course,  58  feet  high. 

The  first  story  of  the  main  building 
consists  of  one  large  room,  200  feet  by 
50,  and  25  feet  high,  the  ceiling  of 
which  is  supported  by  two  rows  of 
columns  extending  the  whole  length  ; 
at  the  middle  of  tlie  space  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  principal  entrances  are  two 
wing  walls,  by  which,  with  the  addition 
of  screens,  the  whole  space  may  be 
divided  into  two  large  rooms,  with 
a  hall  extending  across  the  building  between 
them.  This  story  may  bo  used  for  a  library 
or  a  museum,  or  for  both,  ns  the  wants  of 
the  Institution  may  require.  It  is  finished  in 
a  simple  but  chaste  stylo,  and  has  received  gen¬ 
eral  commendation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
posing  rooms  in  this  counti-y,  apart  even  from 
adaptation  to  its  purposes. 

The  upper  story  is  divided  into  three  apart¬ 
ments  without  pillars — a  lecture-room  in  the 
middle,  and  two  rooms,  each  50  feet  seinaro,  on 
cither  side.  The  one  on  the  east  is  for  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  for  meetings  of  societies,  commit¬ 
tees,  4c.;  that  on  the  west  is  now  occupied  by 
.■Stanley’s  Indian  Gallery  and  other  collections. 

The  optical  and  acoustic  properties  of  the 
lecture-room  arc  unsurpassed  by  any  apart¬ 
ment,  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
United  States.  As  has  been  observed,  it  is 
situated  in  the  second  story  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and,  by 
occupying  part  of  the  towers,  a  width  of  sev¬ 
enty-five  feet  has  been  secured.  The  ceiling  is 


twenty-five  feet  high,  smooth  and  unbroken, 
with  the  exception  of  an  oval  opening  above 
to  admit  light  on  the  platform.  It  thus  pow¬ 
erfully  reflects  the  sound  of  the  speaker’s  voice 
to  the  hearers,  and  being  so  low,  this  reflection 
blends  with  the  original  sound  and  simply 
reenforces  it.  The  general  form  of  the  room  is 
fan-shaped,  the  speaker  being  near  the  handle 
of  the  fan,  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The  walls 
behind  and  near  him  arc  smooth  lath  and  plas¬ 
ter.  giving  a  powerful  but  short  resonance, 
which  simply  strengthens  his  voice.  Not  being 
parallel  they  reduce  the  reverberation,  but  send 
the  sound  out  from  the  speaker  to  increa.se  the 
volume  of  his  voice  until  it  reaches  the  furthest 
part  of  the  gallery.  The  multitude  of  surfaces 
directly  in  front  of  the  speaker — gallery,  pil¬ 
lars,  stair-screens,  and  the  scat.s  of  the  au¬ 
dience — prevent  reverberation  there.  The  scat.s 
are  curved,  so  each  .spectator  faces  the  platform  ; 
and  the  floor  is  also  curved,  so  that  the  back 
seats  rise  above  the  frbnt — not  quite  so  much 
as  is  required  by  Wmpanoptic  curve  of  Professor 
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Bacbc,  but  as  much  as  tbe  size  of  tbc  room  will 
allow,  Tbe  gallery  is  in  tbe  form  of  a  borsc- 
shoe.  Tbe  architecture  of  this  raom  is  due  to 
Captain  Alexander,  of  tbe  corps  jf  Topograph¬ 
ical  Engineers,  who  varied  tbe  plan  until  tbe 
required  condition  of  theory  was,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  fulfilled.  The  room  will  seat  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  and  when  crowded  will  con¬ 
tain  upward  of  two  thousand. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  is  made  with  a  view  to  afl'ord  fa¬ 
cilities  for  meetings  of  large  associations, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  promotion,  dif¬ 
fusion  or  application  of  knowledge.  If  at  any 
time  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  lecture- 
room  should  be  required  for  other  purposes, 
the  seats  and  gallery  may  be  removed,  and 
the  partition  walls,  which  are  unconnected  with 
the  roof,  may  be  taken  down,  and  the  whole 
upper  story  converted  into  one  large  hall. 

The  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  south 
tower  is  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  The  offices  of  the  Secretary  are  in 
the  north  tower,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
lecture-room  ;  the  library  is  at  the  west  end  ; 
the  natural  history  department,  chemical  la¬ 
boratory,  exchange  and  publication  rooms,  at 
the  cast  end  of  the  building. 

The  grounds  around  the  building  were  laid 
out  by  the  distinguished  horticulturist  and 
landscape  gardener.  Downing,  and  a  marble 
vase  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  tlie 
United  States  Pomological  Society,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,000,  which  was  placed  near  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  by  permission  of  President  Fierce. 

It  should  be  a  prominent  object  in  improving 
the  grounds  to  plant  trees  or  shrubs  from  every 
section  of  our  country,  so  that  our  Represent¬ 
atives  in  Congress,  and  the  thousands  of  stran¬ 
gers  who  visit  the  capital,  may  recognize  those 
peculiar  to  their  own  localities. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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No.  V. 

THE  AMERICAN  KITES  — CONTINUED. 

4.  Genus  Morphnus.  (Cuvier.) 

Bill  rather  long,  rather  abruptly  curved ; 
«lges  of  upper  mandible  festooned  ;  wings  and 
tail  long ;  legs  long ;  tarsi  and  toes  strong. 
This  goBus  contains  several  species,  all  of 
which  inhaliit  the  southern  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America. 

Mobphnus  Umcinctus.  (Temminck.) 


First  noticed  in  Louisiana,  this  bird  yet  re¬ 
mains  entitled  to  admission  into  the  fauna  of 
the  United  States  from  the  fact  of  its  inhab¬ 
iting  that  State  and  Texas.  It  is,  however,  of, 
frequent  occurrence  throughout  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  and  is  common  in  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  The  fine  collection  made  by  the  U. 
S.  Astronomical  Expedition  to  Chili,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Gilliss,  U.  S.  Navy, 
contained  numerous  specimens  of  this  species ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  the  Hawks  of  the  countries  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  w  ell  known  to 
naturalists,  notwithstanding  the  supposition  of 
Mr.  Audubon  that  it  was  a  new  discovery.  It 
is  the  Fako  Ildrrisii  of  that  author. 

The  specimens  of  this  bird  first  obtained  in 
tlie  United  States  were  collected  by  J.  C.  Jen¬ 
kins,  M.  D.,  near  Bayou  Sara,  in  Louisiana,  and 
subsequently  to  the  description  by  Mr.  Audu¬ 
bon  ;  others  have  been  obtained  and  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  by  the  same 
gentleman.  These  are  the  only  instances  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  this  bird  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  in  the  State  mentioned  ;  but  it 
is  now  well  known  to  occur  frequently  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Nearly  all  collections  from 
Texas,  that  we  have  ever  seen,  contained  this 
bird  ;  and  numerous  specimens  are  now  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington,  principally 
derived  from  the  collections  made  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Commis¬ 
sion  and  other  parties  performing  services  by 
order  of  the  Government. 

Never  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  Hawk  in  the  countries  that  it  inhabits,  we 
have  great  .satisfaction  in  introducing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice,  prepared  expressly  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  article,  by  our  friend,  Colonel  George  A. 
McCall,  late  Inspector-General  in  the  United 
States  Army,  and  an  accomplished  and  reliable 
ornithologist : 

“  With  respect  to  this  bird,  I  believe  its  hab¬ 
its  and  manners  to  be  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  the  genus  Buteo,  in  which  it  was  placed 
by  Audubon,  and  altogether  incompatible  with 
those  of  the  genus  Astur,  in  which  it  has  been 
arranged  by  Gray  in  his  Genera,  &c.  Ih  offer¬ 
ing  an  opinion  at  variance  with  such  high  au¬ 
thority,  I  should  state  what  opportunities  I 
have  had  for  observation.  The  first  time  I  met 
with  this  bird  was  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
where  it  arrived  from  the  north  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  first  individual  that  I  saw 
was  perched  upon  a  chaparral  bush,  about  an 
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liom*  liutbru  i^unsct.  11c  bad  probably 
just  arrived  at  the  Rca-coost,  after  a  long 
journey,  and  permitted  me  to  ride  with¬ 
in  four  or  five  paces.  Here  I  sat,  qui¬ 
etly  looking  at  him  for  a  long  while 
before  he  evinced  any  uneasiness  at  my 
presence,  although  he  regarded  me  at¬ 
tentively  all  the  time.  At  last  he  flew 
a  .short  distance  and  alighted  again.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  I  saw  several 
others,  all  of  which  were  tame  and 
appcar(!d  to  be  apathetic.  They  did 
not,  however,  tarry  long  on  their  jour¬ 
ney.  The  following  year,  at  Camargo, 
during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  I  saw  many  of  these  birds  ;  they 
were  commonly  scon  on  both  the  Texan 
and  Mexican  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  were  occasionally  shot.  There  wa.s 
no  difficulty  in  approaching  within 
pistol-shot  of  them  at  any  time.  The 
localities  they  seemed  to  prefer  were 
ponds,  or  the  shallow  bends  of  the 
river,  where  small  reptiles  and  in.'ects 
abounded. 


nsRRis’s  iirzz.tRn. 


“  In  the  month  of  January  following,  while 
on  the  route  from  Matamoras  to  Victoria,  Me-x- 
ico,  these  birds  appeared  in  numbers  near  the 
San  Fernando  River,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
sea.  Here  the  country  was  undulating,  and 
clad  either  frith  brushwood  or  sparsely  with 
grass,  and  with  a  few  trees  near  the  water 
courses.  The  birds  were  generally  seen  on  the 
ground  near  the  water. 

“  They  appeared  to  be  as  indolent  as  the 
Oiracara,  or  even  the  Turkey  Buzzard;  and  their 
flight  was  slow  and  heavy.  In  fact,  they  were 
in  every  respect  dull,  sluggish  birds,  without 
anything  of  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Afftur. 
Their  usual  haunts  seemed  to  be  the  vicinity 
of  shoal  water. 

“  I  do  not  think  their  northern  range  extends 
above  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude — that  from  which  Audubon's  specimen 
came  ;  and  it  probably  very  rarely  reaches 
that  degree,  as  I  never  saw  them  on  the  Rio 
Grande.near  the  southern  border  of  New  Jlexico. 

“  At  Camargo  I  compared  fresh  spr.-cimens  of 
this  bird  with  Audubon's  figure  and  dc.scrip- 
tion,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  its 
being  the  Duleo  Ilarrisii  of  that  author.” 

DeSCBIPTIOX  iXD  Tl'CIIXICAI.  OnSEKV.iTION.S — 

Morphnus  Unicinctus.  (Temminck.) 

Falco  Unicinctus.  Temminck 's  PI.  Col.,  I 
(about  1827). 

Falco  Harrisii.  Audubon's  Orn.  Biog.,  V,  p. 
30  (1839). 


Tcmminck’s  PI.  Col.,  313.  Audubon’s  Birds 
of  America,  pi.  392  ;  Oct.  ed.,  I,  pi.  5.  Tschudy 
Fauna  Pernana,  Orn.,  pi.  1. 

Legs  long  and  with  the  feet  robust ;  wings 
moderate  ;  tail  long.  Adult— Shoulders,  wing 
coverts  and  thighs  chestnut  red  or  bay,  all 
other  parts  dark  umber  brown ;  upper  and  un¬ 
der  tail  coverts  white  ;  tail  white  at  base  and 
tipped  with  white,  middle  portion  pre.senting 
the  appearance  of  a  wide  band  of  dark  brown- 
i.sh  black,  with  a  reddish  tinge.  Younger — Up¬ 
per  parts  umber  brown,  mixed  with  fulvous; 
.shoulders  chestnut  red  ;  under  parts  yellowish 
white,  with  large  spots  of  brown  ;  tail  coverts 
white  ;  tail  brown,  with  numerous  bands  of 
darker  brown  ;  base  and  tip  of  tail  yellowish 
white.  Total  length,  female,  about  23  inches ; 
wing,  15  ;  tail,  10  inches.  Male  smaller. 

Habitation— Southern  States,  Mexico,  Peru. 
Chili.  Specimens  in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philadelphia, 
and  Nat.  Mus.,  AVashington. 

The  genus  to  which  this  bird  belongs,  and  its 
general  relationship,  w'e  regard  at  present  as 
doubtful,  and  it  has  been  assigned  to  various 
and  very  different  groups  by  ornithologists.  It 
is,  perhaps,  most  properly  to  be  arranged  as  an 
aberrant  species  of  the  present  sub-family. 

5.  Gexus  Rostrh.vmus.  (Le.'son.) 

Bill  long,  very  slender,  hooked  and  very 
sharp  at  the  tip ;  wings  long,  pointed ;  tail 
rather  long ;  tarsi  moderate  ;  claws  long,  slen¬ 
der,  acute.  This  genus  contains  only  one  species. 
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TTre  HooK-nnj.KD  nAWK. 

RosTRnAMTS  SoctABiua.  (Vieillot.) 

This  little  Hawk  is  remarkable  for  the  sinjrn- 
lar  form  of  its  bill,  which  is  very  slender, 
hooked  and  (jradually  tapering  to  a  very  sharp 
point.  It  resembles,  in  fact,  the  bill  of  no  other 
bird,  and  is  more  like  a  sharp  pointed  tooth  or 
claw  than  anything  in  the  form  of  li  bill  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  other  than  the  present  proprie¬ 
tor.  What  the  exact  adaption  or  use  of  this 
curious  organ  may  be,  we  regret  to  say,  has 
not  been  observed. 

Though  a  well  knoAvn  bird  of  Sooth  Ameri¬ 
ca.  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  the 
United  States  is  founded  solely  on  its  having 
been  found  in  Florida.  In  this  State  it  was 
first  observed  by  Edward  Harris,  Estp,  an  emi¬ 
nent  ornithologist,  well  known  as  the  early 
friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  Audubon.  Subse¬ 
quently,  it  was  again  found,  and  numerous 
specimens  were  obtained  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Ilcer- 
mann  and  Mr.  .John  Kridcr,  of  Philadelphia, 
during  an  excursion  to  Florida,  made  for  the  jiiir- 
posc  of  study  and  of  collecting  in  ornithology. 

This  bird  appears,  from  its  organization,  to 
Ik*  es.scntially  an  insect  and  reptile  catcher,  but 
we  regret  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  recorded 
of  its  habits  or  history. 

DKSCBiPTiojf  A\n  Technicai.  Observation's.  — 
Rostrhamus  Sociabilis.  (Vieillot.) 

Herpetothcres  Sociabilis.  Vieillot’s  Nouv. 
Diet.,  XVIII,  p.  318  (1817). 


Cymindis  I.eucopygius.  Spix.  Av. 
Bras.,  I,  p.  7  (1824). 

Rostrhamus  Niger.  Lesson  Traite,  I, 
p.  56  (18311. 

“  Falco  Ilamatns  Iliger.”  Lesson,  as 
aliove. 

Temm.  PI.  Col.,  61,  231.  Spix  B.  of 
Brazil,  I,  pi.  2. 

Adult — Tail  at  base  and  under  tail 
[  coverts  white ;  all  other  parts  black  ; 

naked  space  before  the  eye  yellow,  which 
Jp'  is  also  the  color  of  the  feet ;  bill  and 
claAvs  black  ;  tail  usually  tipped  with 
IjL  pale  cinereous.  Younger — Front,  stripe 
stripe  behind  the  eye  and  throat  reddish 
^  or  ferruginous  white ;  upper  parts  broAvn, 
V*'  many  feathers  edged  Avith  pale  fenu- 
ginous ;  under  parts  yelloAvish,  Avith  lon¬ 
gitudinal  stripes  of  black  ;  tail  at  tip 
and  base  and  under  tail  coverts yelloAvish 
white ;  legs  yclloAvish  green.  Total 
length,  female,  about  16  inches  ;  Aving,  14 
inches  ;  tail,  7i  inches.  Male  smaller. 

Habitation— Florida,  South  America. 
Specimen  in  Mus.  Academy,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

6.  Genus  Circus.  (Lacepedc.) 

Head  rather  large  ;  face  partially  encircled 
by  a  ring  or  ruff  of  feathers,  as  in  the  OavIs  ; 
bill  rather  short ;  wings  long,  pointed  ;  (ail 
long ;  tarsi  long  and  slender.  This  genus  con¬ 
tains  about  fifteen  species,  inhabiting  all  parts 
of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 

CiRcr.s  IIuDSONius.  (Linnmus.) 

EveryAvhere  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  this  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  of 
HaAvks.  It  is  sent  home  in  almost  every  col¬ 
lection  made  in  the  Western  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  those  countries  is  found  from 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic  regions.  On  the  Atlantic 
its  range  of  locality  is  also  very  extensive,  em¬ 
bracing,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  older  States 
of  the  Union.  In  the  Summer  it  is  scattered  in 
pair.s  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  is  to  bo  found  in  small  parties — probably 
the  family  of  the  preceding  season,  usually  in 
meadoAvs  or  other  localities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Avater. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  easy  and  long 
continued.  It  is  disposed  to  alight  on  the 
ground  much  more  than  any  other  Eastern  or 
Northern  species,  though  not  able  to  walk  with 
any  considerable  degree  of  facility.  Generally 
it  is  to  be  seen  flying  leisurely  over  the  surface 
of  the  meadow,  and  occasionally  alighting  sud¬ 
denly,  but  without  the  sAAOop  so  commonly  to 
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be  obiierved  iu  this  family.  It  appa- 
reutly  searches  the  entire  district  very 
carefully  and  minutely,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  w'ell-trained  pointer  or  setter 
dog,  and  returns  at  intervals  to  repeat 
its  examination. 

The  food  of  the  Marsh  Hawk  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species, 
but  it  is  more  disposed  to  seize  small 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  It  is,  however, 
quite  extensively  a  reptile  and  insect  q 
catcher.  Possessing  more  courage  than  | 
either  of  the  preceding  it  occasionally 
attacks  a  bird  so  large  as  the  Clapper 
Rail,  and  frequently  the  smaller  species 
of  the  same  family.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  it  gleans  the  wounded 
birds  left  by  the  Rail  and  Reed  Bird 
shooters  in  the  Autumn,  and  constantly 
follows  in  the  track  of  those  birds  in 
their  Southern  migration.  . 

A  remarkable  character  in  this  bird 
is  the  singular  variations  in  its  color  j 
at  various  ages.  Nearly  black  and  with  .  ' 
a  red  breast  when  young,  it  is  when 
mature  of  a  light  sky-blue  color,  with 
the  breast  and  alslomen  white.  Singularly 
enough,  this  bird  pairs  and  enters  upon  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  ornithological 
paternity  before  attaining  the  plumage  of  ma¬ 
turity — possibly  before  arriving  at  yeai’s  of 
discretion — not  without  imitators,  in  a  group 
of  non-fcathered  bipeds ;  but  this  is  the  case 
also  with  other  species  of  rapacious  birds.  In 
this  family  there  are,  in  fact,  more  anomalies 
and  aberrations  than  in  any  other. 

This  species  builds  a  nest  on  the  ground, 
usually  not  distant  from  a  pond  or  stream 
of  water,  constructing  it  of  gra.sses  and 
mosses. 

Meadows  and  other  localities  along  streams 
of  water  are  the  favorite  resorts  of  this  bird, 
from  which  fact  it  has  derived  the  name  of 
Marsh  Hawk.  In  many  such  situations  the 
Hawks  have  been  driven  away  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  railroads  and  steamboats,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  innovation  for  which  they  evidently 
have  no  fancy.  Formerly,  iu  the  meadows  be¬ 
low  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  hundreds  of 
Hawks  might  have  been  seen  in  the  course  of  a 
day’s  shooting,  but  now  they  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  rare  occurrence. 

The  Marsh  Hawk  is  quite  a  harmless  species, 
and  very  rarely  attacks  the  domestic  fowls  or 
other  of  the  denizens  of  the  farmer's  establish¬ 
ment.  Though  one  of  the  commonest  species 
of  Hawks  in  the  United  States,  it  is  scarcely 
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known  to  our  people,  and  generally  passes  its 
life  with  little  molestation  from  man. 

Descriptiox  and  Technical  Odsebvations. — 
Circus  Hudsonius.  (Linnaeus.) 

Falco  Hudsonius.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat,  I,  p.  128 
(1766). 

Falco  Uligiuosus.  Gm.  Syst  Nat,  I,  p.  278 
(1788). 

“  Falco  Cyancus.  Linn.”  Audubon. 

Edward's  Birds,  VI.  pi.  291.  Vieillot’s  Birds 
of  North  America,  pi.  9.  Wilson's  American 
Ornithology,  VI,  pi.  51.  Bonaparte’s  American 
Ornithology,  II.  pi.  12.  Audubon's  Birds  of 
-Vmerica,  pi.  356 ;  Oct  edition,  I,  pi.  26.  De- 
Kay’s  Natural  History  of  New  Y’ork,  Birds,  pi. 
3,  fig.  6,  7. 

Form  slender ;  tarsi  long ;  ruff  very  distinct 
on  the  neck  in  front  Adult — Upper  parts, 
head  and  breast  pale  grayish  cinereous,  gener¬ 
ally  more  or  less  tinged  with  fuscous,  and  on 
the  head  behind  mixed  with  fulvous ;  upper 
tail  coverts  white.  Under  parts  white,  usually 
with  many  small  cordate  or  hastate  spots  of 
light  ferruginous ;  quills  brownish  black ;  tail 
light  cinereous,  nearly  white  on  the  inner  webs 
of  the  feathers,  and  with  obscure  bands  of 
brown.  Young — Entire  upper  parts  dark  um¬ 
ber  brown,  mixed  with  fulvons,  and  white  on 
the  occiput  and  neck  behind  ;  upper  tail  coverts 
white ;  tail  reddish  brown,  with  about  three 
bands  of  dark  fulvous ;  under  parts  rufous. 
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with  stripos  of  brown  on  the  breast  and  sides ; 
tarsi  and  feet  yellow.  Total  length,  female, 
about  20  inches ;  wing,  15  ;  tail,  10.  Male 
smaller. 

Habitation — The  entire  territory  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba.  Specimens 
in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philadelphia,  and  Nat.  Mus., 
IVashington. 

This  species  resembles  to  some  extent  Cirewt 
di/aneua  of  Europe,  with  which  it  is  erroneously 
stated  by  Audubon  to  be  identical.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  little  like  that  bird  that  few  persons 
would  suspect  the  two  of  identity  on  compari¬ 
son  of  specimens. 

MORMONISM.* 

Now  that  our  Presidential  campaign  is  at  an 
end  our  people  will  have  time  to  investigate 
other  questions  which  are  already  growing 
rapidly  upon  the  public  mind.  The  Territory 
of  Utah  is  beginning  to  assume  an  important 
aspect,  as  it  regards  the  body  politic.  While 
her  people  were  retreating  to  the  Far  West, 
bearing  with  them  the  ashes  of  their  founder, 
they  were  simply  followed  with  the  curses  and 
abhorrence  of  an  outraged  community,  who 
were  glad  to  be  well  rid  of  them — willing  that 
the  scum  of  this  black,  boiling  pot  should  be 
deposited  anywhere,  so  it  were  out  of  the  way 
of  the  growing  youth  of  the  Union. 

Now,  however,  the  case  is  altered.  The  mi¬ 
grations  of  the  Saints  have  ceased ;  they  have 
appropriated  to  themselves  a  vast  and  beautiful 
Territor)' — their  numbers  have  increased — their 
wealth  and  power  have  been  augmented,  and 
already  they  knock  for  admission  as  a  State  of 
the  Union.  What  is  to  be  the  result?  -Is  this 
new  phase  of  morals — as  unchristian  as  it  is  re¬ 
volting  to  any  right-minded  man  or  woman — to 
be  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  our  people  ?  Arc 
we  to  see  men  parading  our  halls  of  legislation 
with  a  troop  of  besotted  wives  leaning  from 
the  galleries  above — women  lending  themselves 
to  the  licentiousness  of  men  whose  grossness 
would  shame  the  shambles?  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  these  women  are  solemnly  “  sealed” 
to  these  men.  No  one  of  them,  capable  of  a 
particle  of  self-respect,  would  occupy,  the  po¬ 
sition  ;  one  more  degrading  and  humiliating 
to  womanhood  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  one 
more  revolting  to  civilization  and  enlightened 
humanity  could  not  well  be  dragged  forth  from 
the  bottomless  abyss  of  a  pandemonium.  It  re- 

•EXPI/)RATIOV  AND  SITRVEY  OF  THE  VAU.FV-  OF 
THE  GREAT  SALT  I.AKE  OF  UTAH.  By  Howakd 
St;iv.sbitby.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Pa^pre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  Stale.s  of  America.  Wash¬ 
ington  :  Robert  Armstrong,  Printer.  1863. 


solves  society  into  the  gross  manifestation  ol 
the  lower  creation,  where  the  relations  of  sex 
only  are  observed. 

We  were  greatly  surprised  in  looking  over 
the  introduction  to  a  scientific  work,  (named  at 
the  head  of  our  article)  to  lind  an  attempted 
apology  for  Mormonism,  in  the  following  words : 

“  The  ‘  Spiritual  Wife  Sy.stom,’ as  it  has  been  very  im¬ 
properly  denominated,  has  been  supposed  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  unbridled  license  of  indiscriminate 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  either  openly  practiced  by 
all,  or  indulged  in  to  the  invasion  of  individual  riglits  by 
the  spiritual  leaders.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  The  tie  that  binds  a  Mormon  to  his- 
second  or  third,  or  fourth  wife,  is  just  ns  strong,  ns  sacreil 
and  indissoluble  as  that  which  unites  him  to  his  first.  Al¬ 
though  this  assumption  of  new  marriage  bonds  be  called 
‘  sealing,’  it  is  contracted,  not  secretly,  but  uiulcr  the  sol¬ 
emn  sanctions  of  a  religious  ceremony,  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  relatives  and 
friends.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  morality  of  this 
practice  none  can  fail  to  [lerccive  that  it  exhibits  a  state 
of  things  entirely  different  from  the  gross  licentiousness 
which  is  generally  tiiought  to  prevail  in  tliis  community, 
and  which,  were  it  the  case,  would  justly  commend  it.sclf 
to  the  unmingled  abhorrence  of  the  whole  civilized  worM.” 

This  is  pretty  language  on  the  part  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  agent.  &c.,  ami  ,«hows  that,  however  capable 
he  may  be  as  an  explorer,  he  is  by  no  means  to 
be  trusted  ia  any  of  his  explorations  into  the 
realms  of  the  mural  world.  He  may  have  a 
very  clear  scientifle  vision,  but  out  of  it  he 

sees  through  a  glass  darkly  ”  or  else  has  be¬ 
come  so  indoctrinated  in  the  privileges  of  these 
Latter  Day  Saints  that  his  eyes  are  bleared  and 
his  brain  “  muddled.” 

What  does  this  man  mean  by  licentiousness  ? 
Is  it  confined  to  sex  ?  May  a  woman  be  called 
licentious  who  degrades  the  sanctities  of  life, 
while  a  man,  who,  under  the  hypocritical  pre¬ 
tenses  of  religion,  sets  up  a  harem,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  pure,  and  of  good  morals  ?  It  is  time 
that  we  looked  at  our  ethics  from  a  higher 
stand  point.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
When  crimes  against  the  laws  of  ab.solute  in¬ 
tegrity  are  committed  He  will  not  a.sk  first  if  it 
was  a  man  ora  woman  who  was  the  delinquent, 
and  then  apportion  the  penalty,  but  the  crime 
itself  will  bring  down  upon  the  head  of  the 
perpetrator  its  legitimate  penalty,  irrespective 
of  sex. 

This  Mormonism  is  an  insult  to  woman.  It 
is  an  outrage  to  womanhood.  It  converts  her 
into  a  “  chattel.”  It  makes  her  no  better  than 
a  slave.  She  is  condemned  to  the  irietrievable 
bondage  of  body  and  soul,  with  no  hope  of 
release  or  extenuation.  It  is  worse  than  the 
most  oppressive  bearings  of  our  laws  upon 
women  through  marriage,  for  in  these  there  is 
at  least  an  occasional  redress,  and  a  constantly 
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incrca.s!n"  public  opinion  favoring  her  cmandi- 
pation  from  tliat  which  is  oppressive  in  the 
law,  while  the  Mormon  wife  has  no  individual 
rights  beyond  the  will  of  her  master.  She  is 
degraded  lower  than  polygamy  may  reduce  her 
sisters  of  the  Orient,  because  she  is  in  a  less 
refined  community,  where  neither  romance, 
chivalry  or  lu.xury  may  come  in  to  relieve  the 
severities  of  her  position.  The  double  curse 
of  outraged  affections  and  unceasing  toil  must 
fall  upon  her,  embittering  her  life,  and  obliter¬ 
ating  all  the  graces  of  her  sex.  Our  explorer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

**Tho  recent  acquittal  of  a  Mormon  elder  for  shooting 
the  seducer  of  one  of  hU  wimv,  on  the  ground  that  the  act 
was  one  of  justifiablo  homicide^  fully  corroborates  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  and  shows  in  how  strong  alight  the 
sacrednetj  and  exclusive  character  of  such  relations  are 
viewed  by  the  Mormons  themselves.” 

Consummate  apologist!  Excellent  teacher 
of  morals !  “  A  very  Daniel  come  to  judg¬ 
ment.”  It  is  true  in  Christian  communities, 
among  ostensibly  a  law-and-order-loving  peo¬ 
ple,  “  justifiable  homicide  ”  is  sometimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  way,  but  then  the  ca.scs  are  some¬ 
what  different.  The  wife  was  not  one  plucked 
from  a  group ;  she  was  not  the  bonne  bouche 
from  an  over-loaded  table  ;  she  was  not  the 
one  among  a  thousand,  the  odd  number  in  a 
baker's  dozen,  but  she  was  suppo.sed,  though 
weak  and  frail,  to  be  to  one  heart  “  dear  as  the 
ruddy  drops”  that  come  to  its  pulsations ;  the 
one  •*  ewe  lamb  ”  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  who 
came  to  rebuke  the  kingly  criminal ;  and, 


therefore,  in  view  of  the  desolation  thus  cre¬ 
ated,  the  crime  of  murder  may  have  been 
winked  at  in  a  most  ungodly  w’ay  ;  but  it  was 
for  Mormon  ethics  to  discover  that,  when  one 
poor  defrauded  wretch,  defrauded  by  these 
licentious  cldci's  of  the  possibility  of  procuring 
one  wife,  while  the  head  of  the  Church  possessed 
thirty,  to  pronounce  it  “justifiable  homicide” 
to  shoot  him  in  cold  blood  for  daring  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  “  cold  morsel  ”  from  an  overladcncd 
platter. 

Probably  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
exodus  of  the  Mormons  after  the  death  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith,  in  Illinois.  They  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  and  their  leader  shot  by  the  uprising  of 
an  outraged  community.  Of  course  this  was  but 
the  means  of  spreading  the  doctrines,  by  adding 
the  interest  of  the  martyr  to  the  otherwise 
grossly  palpable  pretensions  of  the  imposter. 

On  their  way  from  Illinois  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  Mi.«sourl  and  Iowa,  the  people  being 
scarcely  willing  they  should  pass  over  their 
land  on  their  great  western  route.  In  1846  the 
Governmt  of  the  United  States  levied  a  body 
of  five  hundred  men  from  their  number,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  Mexico. 
Brigham  Young,  who  had  been  chosen  politi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  spiritual  leader,  with  a  clear, 
sagacious  policy,  saw  at  once  the  propriety  of 
conciliation,  and  rendered  with  alacrity  the  re¬ 
quired  aid.  The  city  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
was  founded  in  1847. 

“  The  city  had  been  laid  out  upon  a  magnificent  scale, 
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buiog  nearl/  four  mile:)  in  length  and  thrco  in  breadth  ^ 
the  itreetfl  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  eight  rods  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  wide,  with  sidewalks  of 
twenty  feet ,  the  blocks  forty  rods  square,  divided  into 
eight  lots,  each  of  which  contains  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
of  ground.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  city,  each  house  is  to 
be  placed  twenty  feet  back  from  the  front  line  of  the  lot, 
the  intervening  space  being  designed  for  shrubbery  and 
trees  The  site  for  the  city  is  most  beautiful ;  it  lies  at 
the  western  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  in  a  curve 
formed  by  the  projection  westward  from  the  main  range, 
of  a  lofty  spur  which  forma  its  southern  boundary  On 
the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  while 
to  the  southward  for  twenty-6ve  miles  extends  a  broad 
level  plain,  watered  by  several  little  streams,  which,  flow¬ 
ing  down  from  the  eastern  hills,  form  the  great  element 
of  fertility  and  wealth  to  the  community.  Through  the 
city  itself  flows  an  uufailing  stream  of  pure,  sweet  water, 
which,  by  an  ingenious  mode  of  irrigation,  is  made  to 
traverse  each  side  of  every  street,  whence  it  is  led  into 
every  garden-spot,  spreading  life,  verdure  and  beauty 
over  what  was  heretofore  a  barren  waste  On  the  east 
and  north  the  mountain  descends  to  the  plain  by  steps, 
which  form  broad  and  elevated  terraces,  commanding  an 
extended  view  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  Is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  range  of  rugged  mountains, 
stretching  far  to  the  southward,  and  inclosing  within 
their  embrace  the  lovely  little  l^ke  of  Utah 

**  On  the  northern  confines  of  the  city  a  warm  spring 
issues  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  the  water  of  which 
has  been  conducted  by  pipes  into  a  commodious  bathing- 
house  ;  while,  at  the  western  point  of  the  same  spur, 
about  three  miles  distant,  another  spring  flows  in  a  bold 
stream  from  beneath  a  perpendicular  rock,  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  too  high  to  admit  the  insertion  of  the  hand 
(128  degrees  Fahrenheit).  At  the  base  of  the  hill  it  forms 
a  little  lake,  which  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  is  covered 
with  large  flocks  of  waterfowl,  attracted  by  the  genial 
temperature  of  the  water.*’ 

In  18dl  the  city  contained  about  eight  thou¬ 


sand  inhabitants,  but  thuir  number  lias  greatly 
increased  since  that  period,  and  we  doubt  nut 
that  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  joined 
them  who  arc  totally  ignorant  of  the  odious 
features  of  their  institutions,  while  there  is  no 
less  doubt  that  as  many  more  arc  attracted  by 
the  same  features.  Time  must  at  length  open 
the  eyes  of  such  to  the  terrible  thralldom  to 
which  they  have  become  subjected. 

Mr.  Stansbury  thus  sums  up  the  character  of 
Brigham  Young,  who,  from  recent  revelations, 
is  by  no  means  a  man  to  be  lightly  spoken  of  - 

President  Young  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  clear,  sound 
sense,  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  station  he 
occupies,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  good  name  and  inter- 
I  ests  of  tlie  people  over  which  be  presides,  sensitively  Jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  least  attempt  to  undervalue  or  misrepresent 
them,  and  indefatigable  in  devising  ways  and  means  for 
their  moral,  mental  and  physical  elevation  Ho  appeared 
:  to  possess  the  unlimited  personal  and  ofiicial  confidence 
I  of  bis  people ;  while  both  he  and  his  two  counselors, 
forming  the  I*residency  of  the  Church,  seemed  to  have  but 
one  object  in  view— the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  over  which  they  prc.sidcd  ” 

“  Deseret”  has  already  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  and,  in  common  with  the  other 
States,  has  received  its  appellation  indicative 
of  its  peculiar  features.  Thus  we  have  the  Em¬ 
pire  State,  the  Pine  Tree,  the  Key  Stone,  the 
Buckeye,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  are  now  likely 
to  have  the  “  Basin  State,”  unless  our  people 
absolutely  refuse  to  accept  her  under  her  pres¬ 
ent  internal  policy. 

Indeed,  from  recent  developments,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  women  themselves  do  not  create  a 
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rebolliou.  We  extract  the  followiug  from  u 
tiermoa  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Brig¬ 
ham  Young,  in  relation  to  the  discontent  of  the 
women.  It  Is  of  value  only  as  showing  into 
what  straights  these  unreasonable  women  have 
driven  these  holy  meu.  Poor  Brigham  Young! 
thy  heart  must  have  been  roughly  handled,  and 
thy  temper  terribly  embittered,  and  thou  driven 
to  thy  wit’s  end  by  these  unbelieving  women, 
ere  thou  would’st  have  made  public  thy  com¬ 
plaints.  Verily,  the  discontent  among  them  is 
no  longer  to  be  smothered.  They  will  not 
listen  to  reason  nor  religion,  neither  will  they 
bend  the  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely.  Listen  to  the  burning  words 
and  awful  threats  of  this  exasperated  prophet : 

It  M  frequently  happening  that  women  Miy  that  they 
are  unhujipy.  Men  will  say,  ^  My  wife,  though  a  most 
excellent  woman,  has  not  seen  a  happy  day  since  I  took 
my  second  wife.*  *  No,  not  a  happy  day  for  a  year,*  says 
one  ;  and  another  has  not  seen  a  happy  day  fur  hve  years. 
It  is  said  that  women  aro  tied  down  and  abused ;  that 
they  aro  misused  and  have  not  the  lilierty  they  ought  to 
have  ;  that  many  of  them  are  wading  through  a  |)erfect 
flood  of  tears,  because  of  tho  conduct  of  some  men,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  own  hdly. 

**  I  wish  my  own  women  to  understand  that  what  1  am 
going  to  say  is  for  them  as  well  as  others,  and  1  want 
those  who  aro  here  to  toll  their  sisters,  and  all  the  women 
of  this  community,  and  then  write  it  back  to  the  Stales, 
and  do  as  you  please  with  it.  1  am  going  to  give  you 
from  this  time  to  the  sixth  day  of  October  next  for  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  you  may  determine  whether  you  wi.sh  to  stay 
with  your  husbands  or  not,  and  then  1  urn  going  to  set 
every  woman  at  liberty,  and  gay  to  them,  ‘  Now,  go  your 
way,  my  women,  with  tho  rest go  your  way.  And  my 
wives  have  got  to  do  one  of  two  things  ;  either  round  up 
their  shoulders  to  endure  the  ufllictions  of  this  world  and 
live  for  their  religion,  or  they  may  leave,  for  I  will  not 
have  them  about  me.  I  will  go  into  Heaven  alone  rather 
than  have  scratching  and  iighting  around  me.  I  will  set 
all  at  liberty.  ‘  What,  first  wife,  too  1’  Yes,  I  will  liber¬ 
ate  you  all. 

1  know  what  my  women  will  say.  Tliey  will  say : 
‘You  can  have  as  many  women  as  you  please,  Brigham.’ 
But  I  want  to  go  somewhere  and  do  something  to  get  rid 
of  the  whiners  ;  I  do  not  want  them  to  receive  a  part  of 
the  truth  and  spurn  the  rest  out  of  doors. 

“  I  wish  my  women,  and  brother  Kimball’s,  and  brother 
Grant’s,  to  leave,  and  every  woman  in  this  Territory,  or 
el.se  say  in  their  hearts  that  they  will  embrace  the  Gos¬ 
pel — tho  whole  of  it.  Tell  the  gentiles  that  I  will  free 
every  woman  in  this  Territory  at  our  next  conferenr**. 
‘What,  tho  first  wife,  toot’  Ye.Sj  there  shall  not  be  one 
hold  in  bondage  ;  all  shall  be  set  free.  And  then  let  the 
father  bo  tho  head  of  the  family,  the  master  of  his  own 
household  ;  and  let  him  treat  them  as  an  ang(d  w’ould 
treat  them  ;  and  let  the  wives  and  children  say  amen  to 
what  he  says,  and  be  subject  to  his  dictates,  instead  of 
their  dictating  tho  man— instead  of  their  trying  to  govern 
him. 

“  No  doubt  some  are  thinking  ‘  I  wish  brother  Brigham 
would  say,  w’hnt  would  become  of  the  children.*  I  will 
tell  you  what  my  feelings  aro  ;  I  will  let  my  wives  take 
the  children,  and  1  have  property  enough  to  support 
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thiMn,  and  can  educato  them  and  then  give  them  a  good 
fortune,  and  I  can  take  a  fresh  start. 

“  I  do  not  desire  to  keep  a  particle  of  my  property,  ex¬ 
cept  enough  to  protect  me  from  a  state  of  nudity.  And 
I  would  say,  wives  you  arc  welcome  to  my  children,  only 
do  not  teach  them  iniquity  ;  for  if  you  do  1  will  send  an 
elder  or  come  myself,  to  teach  th«»m  the  Gospel.  You 
teach  them  life  and  salvation,  or  1  will  send  elders  to  in¬ 
struct  them.** 

To  our  eyes  all  this  seems  very  much  like 
some  miserable,  heartless  old  reprobate,  who 
has  found  his  thirty  wives  aud  their  di.scordant 
children  more  than  a  match  for  him.  But 
humanity  is  beginning  to  assert  itself  even  in 
Utah,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  whole  system  of  polygamy  has  been 
swept  away  by  the  indignant  protest  of  the 
women. 

The  following,  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Stans- 
bury,  affords  a  picture  of  the  country,  which  is 
very  striking.  This  vast  desert  would  seem  to 
afford  few  attractions  to  the  settler,  and  yet 
here  springs  up  a  great  and  growing  State, 
founded  by  a  people  driven  bithcr  as  to  a  place 
of  refuge,  choosing  it,  also,  because  of  its  in¬ 
hospitable  character,  in  the  hope  they  may 
dwell  there  unmolested : 

Ix‘t  u.s  now  lu«>k  for  a  moment  at  tlie  sources  which 
can  be  made  available  for  the  sustenance  of  a  population  so 
numerous  as  it  is  thus  confidently  anticipated  will  ere  long 
be  congregiited  within  the  limit.s  of  the  ‘Ba.<in  State.* 
Situatcil  so  far  inland,  without  water  communication 
with  any  part  of  tlie  continent,  and  isolatinl  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  surrounding  regions,  it  will  readily  bo  seen 
that  the  new  State  must  ncces.sarily  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  its  support,  upon  means  within  itself.  Ag¬ 
riculture  anil  tho  raising  of  stock  must,  therefore,  be 
the  principal  basis  of  its  prosperity.  For  both  these  pur¬ 
poses  the  country  which  they  have  settled  is,  fortunately, 
well  adapted.  Tlie  lan<l  available  for  the  first  of  these  ob¬ 
jects,  though  limited  in  extent,  when  compared  with  th# 
vast  deserts  which  intervene,  is  still  ample  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  large,  though  not  very  dense  population.  Owing 
to  the  almost  total  absence  of  rain,  from  May  to  October, 
the  dependence  of  the  farmer  must  be  entirely  upon  irri¬ 
gation.  Tlie  means  for  this  are  supplied  from  the  reser¬ 
voirs  of  snow  which  accumulate  in  the  gorges  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  furnishing,  during  the  w’hole  of  the  Summer,  abun¬ 
dant  and  never-failing  streams,  which  assume,  in  some 
instances,  the  character  of  rivers  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude. 

“  The  soil,  formed  chiefly  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
feldspathic  rock,  mixed  with  detritus  of  the  limestone,  of 
which  the  mountains  arc  principally  composed,  is  of  the 
most  fertile  character.  Owing  to  its  loose  and  porous 
texture,  it  absorbs  water  very  readily,  and  in  large 
quantities.  Consequently,  the  streams  which  come  rush¬ 
ing  down  the  mountain  sides,  when  they  reach  the  plain 
below,  begin  to  dwindle  into  insignificant  rivulets,  and 
soon  sink  and  are  entirely  lost.  Many  never  reach  the 
base  of  the  mountain  at  all,  being  absorbeil  by  the  soil; 
and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  lake  there  are  to  be  found, 
near  the  summits,  roaring  torrents,  wliich,  ere  making 
half  the  de.«cent  of  the  mountain,  so  completely  disappear 
as  to  leave  not  even  a  dry  bed  or  channel  to  show  they 
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had  ever  reached  the  water  below.  Cultivation  irt  Iht're-  | 
fore  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits,  biMUj^f^en  I 
erally  ri'stricted  to  a  strip  of  from  one  to  two  miles  wule,  I 
alon^  the  base  of  tlie  mountains,  beyond  which  the  water  j 
does  not  reach.  The  extensive  plains  between  the  inoun-  I 
tain  ranges,  although  composed  of  Boil  nearly  equal  in 
fertility,  are  at  present  useless  for  the  purposes  of  agri- , 
culture,  from  the  want  of  water.  The  smallness  of  the  ' 
area  suitable  fur  cultivation  is,  however,  compensated  by  | 
the  prodigious  productiveness  of  the  soil,  which,  togetluT 
with  the  climate,  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  <ir  ; 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  all  the  cereal  grains.  I  brought  j 
with  me,  for  distribution,  a  portion  of  a  crop  of  wheat, 
which  had  produced,  upon  three  and  one-half  acres  of  : 
ground,  the  enormous  yield  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels  from  a  single  bushel  df  seed.  In  situations  pecu¬ 
liarly  favorable  for  watering,  the  average  yield  of  all  land> 
properly  cultivated  may  be  very  safely  estimated  at  forty 
bushels.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  has  not  as  yet  proved  so 
•uccessful,  owing  to  the  early  frosts  occasioniHl  by  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  mountains  ;  but  beets,  turnips,  melons,  an<l 
especially  potatoes,  gxcocmI  in  increase  even  the  most  san¬ 
guine  anticipations.  Tlie  quality  of  the  latter  is  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  Nova  Scotia  varieties. 

**Oq  the  eastern  side  of  the  Salt  Luke  Valley  the  land 
BUBceptible  of  irrigation  stretches  along  the  western  bitsi' 
of  the  Wuhsatcli  Mountains,  from  about  eighty  milcN 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City  to  about  sixty  south  of  it,  the  lat¬ 
ter  portion  embracing,  toward  its  terminus,  the  fertile 
valley  of  I^kc  Utah.  This  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  pun\ 
fresh  water,  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  about  ten  in 
breadth,  surroundcnl  on  three  sides  by  rugged  mountains 
and  lofty  hills,  with  a  broad  grassy  valley,  sloping  to  the 
water's  edge,  opening  to  the  northward.  Through  this 
opening  flows  the  river  Jordan,  by  which  its  waters  are 
dischante<l  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  lake  abounds  in 
tine  flsh,  principally  speckled  trout,  of  great  size  and  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor,  which  afford  sustenance  to  numerous  small 
bands  of  Ttahs.*’ 

As  the  party  neared  the  Great  Salt  Lake  they 
sometimes  passed  over  miles  of  salt,  white  and 
hard  as  marble,  and  glistening  like  glass  upon 
the  eyes ;  this  salt  plain  upon  the  occurrence 
^  rain  assumes  a  dark  gray  color,  and  the  up¬ 
per  surface  becoming  melted,  the  travelers  were 
condemned  to  wade  through  a  basin  of  salt. 
The  whole  region,  there  is  no  question,  was 
once  a  vast  inland  sea,  and  the  isolated  moun¬ 
tains  which  now  rise  above  these  flats,  forming 
the  western  and  north-western  borders  of  tlie 
lake,  were  probably  islands  rising  in  majesty 
above  the  waters  of  the  now  diminished  sea. 

Herds  of  antelopes,  foxes,  biiflaloes,  rabbits. 
Ac.,  were  seen,  sometimes  near  at  hand,  some¬ 
times  moving  across  the  low  plains  till  they 
disappeared  in  the  mountain  gorges ;  while  in¬ 
numerable  ducks,  geese,  and.  most  of  all,  swans, 
were  sailing  in  stately  beauty  over  the  waters. 
Wild  and  desolate  as  was  the  scene,  the  air  was 
salubrious,  and  the  patches  of  verdure  indis- 
cribably  lovely  amid  the  aridness  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  A  few  naked  savages  fled  at 
their  approach,  otherwise  Nature  was  hero  un¬ 
disturbed  in  all  her  wild,  solitary  grandeur. 


The  flora  of  the  country  is  peculiar,  but  not 
rich — thousands  of  acres  being  penetrated  with 
Ijrackish  streams  and  covered  with  the  bitter  ar- 
teincsia,  a  substance  totally  unfit  for  use,  either 
of  horse  or  cattle  of  any  kind.  Reptiles  of 
liideous  make  are  not  wanting.  The  tiger  liz¬ 
ard  {cnemidnphoniK  Hyrin)  is  thus  described  : 

The  minute  scales  of  the  hack  and  upper 
portion  of  the  legs  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
eight  rows  of  large  scales  of  the  belly  and 
those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hind  legs,  as  well 
as  with  those  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  head 
and  throat.  On  the  tail,  again,  the  scales  as¬ 
sume  anotlicr  character,  well  opposed  too ; 
Iht^y  are  longer  than  broad,  arranged  in  an¬ 
nular  rows,  or  else  vcrticillated  and  slightly 
carinated.  The  tail  is  cylindrical,  and  two  and 
a  half  times  the  length  of  the  body  and  head 
together ;  it  tapers  gradually  and  terminates 
i.i  a  point. 

Tlie  ground  color  appears  to  have  been  bluish 
yellow,  marked  with  irregular  patches  of  black. 
In  some  specimens,  four  longitudinal  yellow 
'^tripes  may  bo  seen  extending  from  the  occiput 
to  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  occasionally  to  a 
little  distance  on  the  latter.  In  the  young 
state  the  black  patches  predominate,  unite,  and 
form,  as  it  were,  the  ground  color,  and  the  yel¬ 
low  constitutes  irregular  small  spots. 

The  Uta  Stansburiana  is  found  in  the  V''alloy 
of  Utah,  and  is  so  called  in  honor  of  Howard 
Stansbury,  who  fir-st  introduced  it  to  the  pul>- 
lic.  The  animal  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  below, 
except  under  the  throat,  where  it  is  a  deep 
green,  with  brownish  bands.  The  back  is  a 
blackish  brown,  with  yellow  spots ;  sometimes 
llie  center  of  the  back  is  marked  with  patches 
of  black.  The  species  is  said  to  he  very  hand¬ 
some  ;  indeed,  Nature  seems  I"  have  created 
Ibis  part  of  her  realm  with  especial  reference 
to  the  various  hues  of  her  vegetable  surround¬ 
ings- thus  the  stripes  of  the  snake  blend  at 
once  into  the  brown  colors  of  the  soil  and  the 
changing  hues  of  the  grasses,  while  the  lizard, 
delighting  to  screen  itself  in  beds  of  moss,  is 
of  nearly  the  same  tint.  Tliose  who  are  fond 
of  the  study  of  Nature,  liowever  much  they 
may  appreciate  her  symbolism,  do  not  fail  to 
recognize  all  here,  every  shade  of  the  beautiful. 
That  reptiles  correspond  to  the  lower  passions, 
such  as  suhtilty,  cuvy,  gloziiig  and  slimine.-is, 
all  that  is  hateful  in  a  malignant  soul,  wc  ull 
know  ;  and  by  studying  their  characteri.-tics 
wc  learn  why  it  is  so,  and  why  the  illusions  of 
grace  and  the  enchantments  of  color  arc  com¬ 
bined  with  what  is  hideous  in  form. 

Snakes  arc  not  wanting  in  this  Valley  of  Salt 
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Lake ;  enakes  with  eyes  super-snake  in  size  and 
brilliancy  ;  snakes  with  bands  over  the  eyes  as 
if  they  wore  spectacles ;  verily,  these  monsters 
must  t)e  a  comfort  to  the  eyes  of  one  delighting 
in  the  horrible.  For  ourselves,  we  have  a  pen¬ 
chant  this  way  ;  when  quite  sure  these  reptiles 
arc  snugly  caged,  we  take  great  interest  in 
studying  a  creature  whose  symbolism  has 
formed  a  part  of  all  religions,  from  that  of  the 
Jew,  Egyptian  aud  Hindoo  down  to  the  rudest 
savage,  including  the  North  American  Indians. 
It  figures  in  that  of  the  Chinese  no  less  than 
the  Greek  and  the  ancient  Teuton. 

We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  Howard 
frog  ourself,  and  truth  to  say  he  was  not  hand¬ 
some.  Even  his  color,  like  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
could  not  redeem  his  ugliness.  We  could  find 
no  pleasure  in  e.xamining  the  creature ;  and 
hence  we  infer  that  this  reptile,  armed  with 
scales  and  spikes,  must  correspond  to  a  bloated, 
maiieious,  ill-tongued  old  debauchee  of  cither 
sex,  than  which  Satan  himself  can  furnish  forth 
nothing  more  hideous.  Besides  this,  the  animal 
is  called  a  frog,  when  in  truth  it  is  a  lizard — 
just  as  the  characters  we  have  dc.«cribed  are 
called  human,  when  they  are  in  fact  devilish. 
PresiMiting  a  frog  external,  he  does  not  leap  or 
jump  :  he  has  no  vivacity ;  he  mdy  creeps. 

- - 
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Sullivan’s  campaign  into  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  Fall  of  1779,  realized  none  of  the  an¬ 
ticipations  which  were  entertained  regarding  it. 

Early  in  April  a  party  of  forty  or  fifty  In¬ 
dians  and  Tories,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Brant,  the  Mohawk  Chief,  made  an  incursion 
against  Harpersfield,  which  they  surprised  and 
destroyed.  Nineteen  prisoners  and  a  small 
amount  of  plunder  was  all  that  graced  their 
triumph.  On  his  way  from  Niagara,  Brant  had 
detached  a  party  of  eleven  Indians,  under  a 
young  chief  called  Cbcycndowah,  to  attack  the 
settlement  at  Miiiisink  and  bring  in  some  pris¬ 
oners.  This  was  successfully  accomplished, 
and  five  of  its  male  inhabitants  were  led  cap¬ 
tive  into  the  wilderness,  as  far  as  Tioga  Point. 
Here,  however,  they  rose  upon  their  captors 
while  asleep,  and  in  a  few  moments  nine  of 
them  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death,  while  the 
other  two  fled,  one  being  mortally  wounded. 
At  the  time  that  Harpersfield  was  destroyed,  a 
parly  of  fourteen  militiamen,  under  command 
of  Captain  Alexander  Harper,  were  in  the 
woods  making  maple-sugar  for  the  garrison  at 
Old  Schoharie.  Not  dreaming  of  the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  an  enemy,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
party  under  Brant,  and  two  of  their  number 


shot  down  before  they  could  seize  their  arms ; 
and  when  they  attempted  to  reach  them,  they 
found  themselves  completely  cut  off  and  sur¬ 
rounded.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to 
surrender.  The  Tories,  composing  a  part  of 
Brant’s  party,  were  opposed  to  taking  prison¬ 
ers,  and  wished  to  kill  them  at  once,  that  they 
might  not  be  an  incumbrance  at  the  attack  of 
the  Schoharie  fort,  which  was  one  object  of  the 
expedition.  A  frightful  massacre  would  have 
ensued,  without  doubt,  had  not  Brant's  fore¬ 
thought  prevented  it.  He  had  raised  bis  tom¬ 
ahawk  to  strike  Captain  Harper,  which  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  death  of  the 
others,  when,  thinking  he  might  get  valuable 
information  from  him,  he  lowered  his  weapon, 
and,  looking  the  other  sternly  in  the  eye,  he 
a.sked  :  “  How  many  regular  troops  are  there  in 
the  fort  ?”  Harper  saw  at  once  the  object  of 
the  chief,  and  without  any  hesitation  or  pre¬ 
varication,  told  him  that  three  hundred  Conti¬ 
nentals  had  arrived  but  a  few  days  before  to 
garrison  the  forts.  This  was  not  true,  but  the 
truthful  manner  in  Which  Harper  told  it  de¬ 
ceived  the  chief. 

One  of  Harper’s  men,  fearing,  perhaps,  that 
the  Indians  would  put  them  all  to  death 
if  they  should  discover  the  fraud,  informed  the 
chief  of  the  true  state  of  the  cose ;  but  he, 
thinking  it  a  ruse  to  lead  him  into  danger,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  prisoners,  pui 
no  faith  in  his  story  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  more  convinced  of  Harper’s  truthful¬ 
ness.  A  conference  was  held*  between  Brant 
and  his  subordinate  chiefs  in  regard  to  the  di.'- 
posal  of  the  prisoners.  The  former  was  in 
favor  of  taking  them  to  Niagara,  but  the  IfH 
ter,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  mam 
part  of  their  enterprise,  and  thirsting  for  blood, 
were  for  ma.ssacring  them  at  once.  During 
the  controversy,  the  prisoners,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  were  thrust  into  a  pen  of  logs,  where 
they  were  kept  under  guard  of  the  Tories  and 
their  leader,  au  infamous  wretch  by  the  name 
of  Bccraft.  The  pen  was  near  enough  to  the 
council  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  and  Harper 
understood  enough  of  the  Indian  language  to 
catch  the  import  of  their  “  talk.”  Bccraft  took 
pain.s,  too,  to  inform  them  of  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  Indians,  and  in  abusive  language 
told  them  that  they  would  “  all  be  in  hell  before 
morning.”  The  influence  of  Brant — at  all 
times  powerful — enabled  him  to  prevent  blood¬ 
shed,  and  the  others  were  induced  to  forego 
their  bloodthirsty  desires,  for  the  present,  at 
least.  In  the  morning.  Harper  was  again 
brought  before  the  chief  and  interrogated. 
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With  great  cooloess  and  presence  of  mind  he 
rea.sserted  his  story ;  and,  although  the  other 
eyed  him  with  the  most  searching  gaze,  he  be¬ 
trayed  no  evidence  of  indecision  ;  and  at  length 
the  chief,  convinced,  apparently,  of  his  truth, 
gave  the  order  to  commence  their  march  for 
Niagara.  The  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to 
reach  their  destination,  however,  without  pass¬ 
ing  through  fearful  ordeals.  One  day  they 
stopped  at  a  mill  kept  by  a  Tory,  who,  with 
both  of  his  daughters,  counseled  Brant  to  de¬ 
stroy  “  the  infernal  Whigs.”  This  coinciding 
with  the  desires  of  the  Tories  and  a  majority 
of  the  Indians,  the  chief  found  it  dilhcult  to 


restrain  them,  and  prevent  the  sacritice.  Uu 
another  occasion  they  met  a  loyalist,  who  was 
well  accpiaintcd  with  Brant  and  Harper,  who 
told  the  former  that  ho  had  been  deceived— 
that  there  wore  no  troops  at  Schoharie.  This 
led  to  another  searching  inquiry,  but  Harper 
persisted  in  his  story  with  so  much  apparent 
candor  as  again  to  elude  detection.  But  when 
the  party  reached  the  Chemung  River,  they 
had  to  pass  a  still  more  fearful  trial.  On 
reaching  this  point,  Brant  and  his  warriors 
raised  a  whoop,  a.s  is  customary  with  the  In¬ 
dians  when  they  have  prisoners,  and  it  was 
answered  by  a  single  death-yeU  !  In  a  few  mo- 
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munts  a  Hiuglu  Indian  made  bis  appearance,  | 
who  proved  to  be  the  young  chief  Cheyendowah. 

His  story  was  soon  told.  Of  the  cloven  who 
started  for  the  Minisink  settlement,  he  alone 
wa.s  ’eft  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  ma.«sacrc  at  the 
hands  of  their  prisoners.  The  others  had  gath¬ 
ered  about  him,  eager  and  excited  listeners  to 
the  melancholy  narrative,  and  the  effect  of  the 
recital  upon  thc.se  already  fierce  and  implaca¬ 
ble  warriors  was  fearl'ul  in  Ihc  extreme.  “  Re¬ 
venge  1”  seemed  to  leap  from  every  tongue,  and 
their  faces  were  wrought  into  an  expression  of 
the  fiercest  determination  to  immolate  the  un¬ 
happy  prisoners  on  the  spot.  Every  hand- 
sought  a  weapon  simultaneously,  and  the  glit¬ 
tering  tomahawk  and  keener  scalping-knife 
leaped  into  tlie  air,  while  their  eyes  glared 
with  a  ferocious  and  implacable  feeling  upon 


Harper  and  his  companions,  who,  conscious  THE  SPINNING  WHEEL  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER, 
that  their  fate  was  incvitsible,  awaited  it  with  print  represents  what,  in  the  country,  is 

what  composure  they  could  command.  With  galled  the  “  small  wheel,”  used  for  the  spinning 
one  accord  the  savages  rushed  in  a  tumultuous  flax.  The  upright  arm  is  called  the  “dis- 
throng,  with  uplifted  weapons,  upon  their  vie-  taff,”  and  is  identical  in  form  with  those  found 
tims.  Brant  had  no  power  to  control  the  storm,  in  ancient  drawings  representing  the  industry 
and  did  ifot  attempt  it.  nj-  women,  when  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity 

It  was  to  the  magnanimity  of  one  from  whom  Queens  and  the  graces  (jf  haughty  dames  of 
they  could  not  anticipate  such  forbearance  any  rank  to  spin  fiax.  The  purple  of  Tyre 
that  they  were  indebted  for  their  lives.  Rush-  and  the  “  fine  linen  ”  of  Egypt  were  prepared 
ing  between  the  infuriated  and  savage  warriors  tflg  loon,  i,y  ^gans  of  the  distaff  in  the 
and  their  anticipated  prey,  the  young  chief  i,ands  of  high-born  ladies. 

Cheyendowah  waved  back  the  crowd  with  an  taq  Parem  are  represented  spinning  with  a 
imperious  gesture  which  commanded  attention,  distaff.  One  twists  the  thread,  another  pre- 
When  silence  was  restored,  he  surprised  his  au-  pares  the  web,  while  a  third  cuts  the  thread.  It 
ditors  bjf  an  urgent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  is  the  web  of  Fate  which  they  spin, 
prisoners.  “  It  was  not  they,”  he  said,  “  who  The  accompanying  cut  is  of  little  interest  a.“ 
had  killed  their  brethren,  and  to  take  the  lives  a  mere  picture,  but  derives  its  value  from  tijA 
of  innocent  men  would  not  punish  the  guilty,  fljct  that  it  is  from  the  original  wheel  broufH 
The  Great  Spirit  would  be  angry  with  them  if  over  in  the  Mayflower ;  hence  it  becomes  a  sa- 
they  should  do  this  wicked  thing.”  Pointing  cred  relic  in  our  eyes. 

upward,  in  words  of  majestic  eloquence  ho  We  were  once  traveling  on  the  Erie  Railroad ; 
told  them  that,  “  Manitou  was  looking  upon  when  at  one  of  the  stations,  where  we  waited  a 
them,  and  would  send  his  thunders  to  destroy  train,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  some  very 
their  families,  their  homes,  and  themselves,  unusually  energetic  expressions  from  the  con- 
if  they  sacrificed  the  white  men  in  their  doctor,  implying  the  extreme  of  contempt  and 
vengeance.”  Ho  told  them  it  was  cowardly  disgust,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  an  in¬ 
to  kill  men  who  could  not  defend  themselves,  strument  of  the  kind  depicted  in  our  article  a 
and  none  but  squaws  would  take  such  an  most  irreverent  kick.  The  act  evidently  smote 
advantage.  Appealing  thus  alternately  to  harshly  upon  the  heart  of  an  elderly  dame, 
their  fears,  their  humanity,  and  their  super-  who  gathered  the  spurned  article  up  from  the 
stition,  ho  wrought  upon  their  Ijetter  nature,  ground  npon  which  it  had  been  de.^rated,  and 
and  was  successful  in  inducing  them  to  forego  placed  it  in  an  upright  imsture  with  a  look  of 
their  anticipated  vengeance.  One  by  one  their  tender  affection. 

weapons  were  returned  to  their  accustomed  “  What  is  the  matter?”  we  questioned,  laying 
places,«and,  witli  subdued  and  le.ss  excited  feel-  our  hand  upon  the  wheel,  which  called  to  life 
ings,  they  recommenced  their  onward  march  to  many  a  childish  reminiscence. 

Niagara,  which  they  reached  at  length  ;  not,  “  Matter !  MTiy  this  woman  wants  me  to 
however,  without  the  severest  suffering.  '  check  ’  that  thing,  straddling  there  enough  to 
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half  (ill  a  baggage  car,  and  of  no  mortal  use  to 
anybody.  I  don’t  see  what  the  thing  is,  for  my 
part.” 

Unhappy  youth !  never  to  have  seen  a  wheel. 
He  has  missed  some  of  the  loveliest  pictures  iu 
the  world — of  fair  girls  stepping  back  and  forth, 
and  tossing  their  curls  to  the  music  of  the  wheel, 
and  their  own  voices,  singing  in  chorus  old  bal¬ 
lads — the  Major's  Only  Son,  Captain  Kidd,  or  it 
may  be  Fair  Rosamond  or  the  Nut  Brown  Maid, 
rictures  also  of  stately  dames  sitting  in  their 
white  locks  with  foot  upon  the  ix-dal.  and  thin, 
blue-veined  lingers  feeding  the  spindle,  like  one 
of  the  weird  sisters  of  tin;  classical  world. 

But  to  our  story,  which  is  but  brief. 

Why,  my  good  man,  that  is  a  wheel  upon 
which  to  spin  linen  thread.” 

The  woman  gave  me  a  look  of  grateful  ad¬ 
miration.  I  had  risen  greatly  in  her  estima¬ 
tion  by  this  bit  of  knowledge,  and  she  gave  me 
an  audible  blessing,  which  is  the  best  thing  to 
give  in  the  world. 

“  I  am  sure  you  will  ‘  check  ’  the  wheel  and 
take  good  care  of  it — for  it  has  great  value  in 
the  eyes  of  this  woman.  It  takes  so  little  to 
make  people  happy,”  we  added  parenthetically, 
for  the  pleasant  conductor  was  already  gather¬ 
ing  up  the  wheel  with  as  much  tenderness  as 
if  it  had  been  a  disabled  lamb  ;  and  we  saw  it 
••  checked  ”  and  put  in  a  nice  place,  and  saw 
the  gratitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  old  dame  ; 
and,  what  was  better,  saw  how  the  sunny  side 
of  the  man's  heart  had  been  turned  like  a  ripe 
peach  to  the  glowing  light,  and  how  he  moved 
almut  with  a  quaint  sense  of  being  ridiculous, 
a  brave  determination  not  to  mind  it. 
en  are  easier  prompted  to  these  little  vir¬ 
tuous  escapades  than  we  women,  for  the  slight¬ 
est  tone  of  a  kind  voice,  the  simplest  grace  of 
manner,  disarms  them  at  once,  and  they  do  the 
handsome  act  with  alacrity ;  while  we  women 
arc  BO  used  to  smiles,  if  at  all  pretty,  that  we 
set  our  faces  like  a  flint  against  them,  and  thus 
it  is  that  we  repel  the  angels.  Shenstone,  we 
believe  it  is,  who  says  : 

■'  Around  ray  ivied  porch  shall  spring 

Flach  lovely  flower  that  drinks  the  dew. 

And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing. 

In  maet  goim  and  apron  blue." 

This  is  a  lovely  picture  of  rural  content,  and 
justifies  an  idea  which  we  have  always  enter¬ 
tained,  that  Lucy  is  a  rustic  name.  It  comes 
from  Lux,  the  light,  and  always  suggests  haw¬ 
thorn  blossoms  shimmering  in  the  sun,  and 
birds  talking  in  unknown  tongues  along  the 
hedge-rows. 

Burns  also  sings  of  the  spinning  wheel,  and 


puts  the  song  in  the  mouth  of  “  Bessie,”  which 
is  a  tender  abbreviation  of  Elizabeth  : 

On  ilka  hand  the  burniet*  trot, 

And  meet  below  my  theeklt  cot ; 

Tlie  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  while, 

Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite— 

Alike  to  screen  the  birdie’s  nest 
And  little  fishes  cooler  rest ; 

The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  liel, 

Wliere  blythe  I  turn  my  spninning  wheel.” 

In  the  olden  tiftic  a  woman  was  not  well 
esteemed  who  was  not  clever  at  the  spinning 
wheel.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  ma¬ 
trons  were  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  yam 
and  the  weaving  of  cloth.  The  spinning  wheel 
and  loom  were  essential  features  in  every  farm¬ 
house,  and  it  became  with  them  a  matter  of 
pride  and  patriotism  to  clothe  their  households 
with  the  products  of  their  own  industry,  in 
order  to  escape  the  duties  upon  all  imported 
goods.  Fine,  •effective  women  were  they,  and 
we  see  why  the  men  of  the  times  were  heroes. 

The  English  laughed  at  the  “  striped  trow- 
sers”  of  the  Yankees,  but  they  found  the 
stripes  “  true  blue  ” — they  did  not  “  run  ”  nor 

fade  out  ” — they  carried  themselves  well  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  Saratoga,  and  Yorktown,  and 
will  stand  a  groat  d<.‘al  of  laughing  at  to  this  day. 

In  those  times  a  young  girl  never  dreamed 
of  getting  married  till  she  had  “  wove  and  spun 
her  fit  out,”  in  the  shape  of  bedding  and  table 
linen,  in  vast  quantities,  besides  any  amount 
for  her  own  sweet  person.  A  great  many  songs 
are  floating  abount  the  country  illustrative  of 
this  feature  of  the  times.  We  remember  hav¬ 
ing  heard  one  sung  in  the  weaving  room  of  an 
old  farm-house,  in  which  a  young  gentleman  in 
search  of  a  wife  is  attracted  by  a  handsome 
girl  whom  he  sees  spinning  in  the  door  of  a 
cottage.  She  turns  the  wheel  with  great  spirit, 
but  often  breaks  the  thread,  when  she  casts  a 
long  strip  of  roll  and  “  ends  ”  upon  the  ground, 
singing, 

”  Broken  thread,  oh,  never  care— 

Out,  away,  and  spratci  ye  there—” 

The  lover  saw  and  listened,  and  went  away 
Binging,  also : 

**  Were  you  prudent  as  you  are  fhir, 

You’d  make  a  web  out  of  sprawl  ye  there.” 

a  delicate  allusion  to  the  sweet  web  of  love, 
which  she  had  failed  to  weave  by  her  wasteful¬ 
ness. 

Burns  has  another  song  suggested  by  the 
spinning  wheel,  commencing  thus : 

”  I  bought  my  wife  a  stone  o’  lint, 

As  good  as  e’er  did  grow. 

And  a’  that  she  could  make  o’  that 
Was  ae  weary  pound  o’  tow.” 
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MADAM  ROLAND.* 

The  portrait  which  we  present  the  readers 
of  the  Magazine  this  month  is  one  of  rare 
loveliness  and  interest.  It  is  “  the  counterfeit 
presentment  ”  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
remarkable  women  of  any  age  or  country. 
Manon-Jeanne  Phlipon,  aftenvard  Madam  Ro¬ 
land.  was  born  in  Paris,  in  17.')  1,  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Her  father  seems  to 
have  l)een  an  ordinary  man,  with  some  points 
of  character  which  we  find  reproduced,  though 
l)ettor  modified,  in  his  child.  For  instance,  he 
liad  great  obstinacy  and  self-conceit,  with  not 
nuch  to  justify  either ;  and  a  glance  at  our 
portrait  will  show  that  his  daughter's  head 
exhibits  the  same  qualities,  which,  being  now 

•  Fn»m  a  portrait  In  the  ‘‘Court  of  Xapolcon.”  pub- 
by  Derby  and  Jacknon,  and  en^rrared  expressly  for 
the  C^TrB>  States  Magazine. 


combiaed  with  largo  intellect  and  broad,  gen* 
erous  views,  impart  that  persistency  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  calm,  self-reliant  dignity  of  charac¬ 
ter  indicated  in  the  folded  arms,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  life  and  career  of  the  woman. 

Her  mother,  without  genius  herself,  was  a 
'Woman  of  superior  intellect,  and  great  force  ns 
well  as  gentleness  of  character.  By  her  seren¬ 
ity  of  judgment  and  tenderness  of  treatment 
she  won  the  lasting  confidence  and  affection  of 
her  child,  who  in  after  years,  confined  to  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
death,  recalls  the  rcmini.scences  of  her  child¬ 
hood  and  pays  a  marked  tribute  to  her  mother, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  speaks  of  her  father 
critically,  but  with  filial  respect.  Nature  is  a 
terrible  biographer.  She  writes  our  own  lives 
in  the  veins  of  our  children. 

Her  father  was  an  engraver,  and  taught  hia 
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art  to  the  daughter,  who  from  early  life  evinced 
great  aptitude  for  every  apecies  of  knowledge. 
At  four  years  old  she  could  read  everything  in 
the  way  of  books,  mastering  whatever  fell  in 
her  way— plays,  travels,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
works  of  fiction  current  at  the  time.  She 
studied  an  old  work  on  heraldry,  simply  be¬ 
cause  nothing  else  was  at  hand.  Subsequently 
this  old,  out-of-the-way  knowledge  was  of  great 
help  to  her  father  in  engraving  seals. 

At  nine  years  of  age  she  found,  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  owned  by  one  of  her  father’s 
workmen,  a  copy  of  Plutarch,  translated  by 
Madam  Dacicr.  “  This,”  she  says,  “  was  more 
to  my  taste  than  anything  I  had  yet  seen,  not 
even  excepting  pathetic  stories,  which  always 
affected  me  powerfully.  Plutarch  seemed  to  be 
exactly  the  intellectual  food  that  suited  me. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  Lent  of  1763,  at  which 
time  I  was  nine  years  of  age,  when  I  carrie  d  it 
to  church  instead  of  the  E.xercise  for  the  Holy 
Week.  From  that  time  I  may  date  the  im¬ 
pressions  and  ideas  which  rendered  me  a  repub¬ 
lican.”  Thus  was  the  good  seed  sown  into 
good  ground,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  yielded 
fruit  a  thousand  fold. 

She  now  read  poetry.  Tasso  filled  her  mind 
with  his  delicious  imagery  ;  Fenelon  deepened 
her  moral  impressions ;  Locke  stimulated  her 
understanding,  while  the  study  of  Latin  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gave  elegance 
and  precision  to  the  expression  of  her  ideas. 
She  studied  the  art  of  drawing,  engraving 
also,  at  an  early  age,  and  was  no  mean  adept  in 
music  and  dancing.  Her  versatility  was  re- 
markalile,  while  her  natural  impetuosity  and 
self-will  were  softened  by  so  much  sweetness  of 
temper  and  goodness  of  heart  that  slie  was  a 
great  favorite,  not  only  with  her  teachers  and 
compiinions,  but  with  persons  of  mature  years, 
who  li.stened  with  admiration  to  the  eloquence 
of  this  child  of  beauty  and  genius.  Hero  we 
find  the  germs  of  the  same  enthusiasm  of  char¬ 
acter,  clearnc.-'S  of  perception  and  solidity  of 
judgment,  which  in  after  years  rendered  her  so 
conspicuous  an  ingredient  in  the  Girondist 
party.  Even  now  her  memoirs  are  attractive 
reading  to  children,  and  the  writer  of  this 
eketcli  rcmom'bcr.s  the  delighted  awe  she  her¬ 
self  felt  upon  being  called  by  a  partial  friend 
in  early  life  “  Madam  Roland,”  for  this  French 
republican  woman  had  been  one  of  the  first  of 
her  own  sox  to  evolve  a  deep  enthusiasm. 

Mad''moisello  Phlipon  seems  to  have  been 
well  instructed  also  in  all  domestic  avocations, 
and  as  these  were  less  to  her  taste  than  the  fine 


arts  and  reading,  she  learned  to  dispatch  her 
duties  readily  and  with  an  exact  system,  which 
she  preserved  to  the  end  of  her  life,  in  order 
that  her  higher  tastes  might  meet  w  ith  less  ob¬ 
struction.  She  dressed  elegantly,  with  taste 
and  even  expense,  for,  as  she  says,  “  I  was  my 
mother's  doll,  and  she  e.xhibitcd  finery,  for 
which  she  had  personally  little  taste,  upon 
me.”  She  rccord.s  also  this  much  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  management  of  her  mother,  who  con¬ 
trived  to  make  the  humblest  office  pleasing  to  her 
child.  “  It  seemed  to  forebode  the  vicissitudes 
of  my  future  life,  and  enabled  me  to  bear  them. 
In  e^-ery  place  1  am  at  home.  I  can  prepare  my 
own  dinner  with  as  much  address  as  Philopoe- 
men  cut  wood  ;  but  no  one  seeing  me  thus  en¬ 
gaged  would  think  it  an  office  in  which  I  ought 
to  be  engaged.” 

At  eleven  years  of  age  she  became  a  relig¬ 
ious  enthusiast,  and  longed  for  the  silence  and 
seclusion  of  a  monastic  life,  for  w  hich  she  was 
probably,  nay  certainly,  littl^  adapted,  and  the 
circumstance  is  of  value  only  as  an  exhibition 
of  that  deep  earnestness  of  character,  that 
solemn  adhesion  to  principle,  which  at  length 
rendered  her  a  martyr  to  human  freedom.  Her 
exquisite  sensibilities,  and  fine  lady  like  man¬ 
ners,  her  deep  spiritualism  and  profoundly  in¬ 
tellectual  capabilities,  rendered  her  a  marked 
favorite  in  the  institution  whither  she  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  at  this  early  age.  ,Shc  delighted 
in  the  sacred  observances  of  the  church,  which 
effected  her  to  an  extatic  faintness ;  she  in¬ 
dulged  in  lonely  prayers  and  solitary  vigils, 
which  served  still  more  to  evolve  the  strength 
and  earnestness  of  a  mind  never  content  with 
any  short-comings.  She  remained  but  a  year 
at  the  convent,  when  she  was  taken  home. 

At  thirteen  and  fourteen  she  became  ac- 
(piainted  w  ith  some  persons  of  fiimily,  who,  with 
far  less  intelligenee  and  capacity  than  herself, 
her  mother  and  other  relatives,  were  treated 
with  great  deference,  solely  on  account  of  their 
wealth  and  family  rank.  ,She  began  thus  early 
to  speculate  upon  the  injustice  of  society,  its 
wrongs  and  abii.^es.  Abstract  ideas  of  human 
freedom  and  individual  sovereignty  began  tolje 
defined  and  urgent  to  her  mind  ;  the  seeds  of 
repul)lican!sm  were  rapidly  assuming  strength 
and  form.  Slie  witnessed  the  pomp  of  the 
Court,  the  pageantry  of  kings  and  queens,  not 
with  envy,  but  with  bitter  and  maturing  hos¬ 
tility,  as  proof  of  the  degredation  of  the 
people,  who,  themselves  abject  and  degraded, 
yet  were  willing  to  uphold  this  oppression, 
luxury  and  piofligacy. 

A  few  years  more  and  wo  find  the  young  girl. 
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with  her  ever  active  and  exacting  intellect, 
busy  with  theologic  speculation,  plunging  into 
the  most  abstruse  questions.  Jesuit  and  Jan- 
scnist  found  in  her  a  reader  ;  Descartes,  Mal- 
branche,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  congregating 
ephemeral  writers  which  began  to  fill  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  with  their  Deism  or  Atheism,  found 
their  arguments  readily  repeated  by  one  who 
delighted  in  abstractions  of  every  kind.  Her 
religious  intellect  was  much  distorted,  as  is 
very  evident,  at  this  time.  She  was  much  a  Deist, 
and  sometimes  Atheistic — though  Atheist  she 
could  not  be,  her  own  organization,  created  so 
to  manifest  the  Infinite  Divine,  could  not  reject 
the  principle  in  the  abstract,  however  much 
impelled  by  the  coldness  of  intellectualism. 
Her  heart  remained  true  to  the  beautiful  inti¬ 
mations  of  her  early  life,  when  she  was  devout, 
like  a  Madam  Guyon,  and  inspired  almost  as 
a  Joan  de  Arc,  although  the  external  reason 
was  too  ready  to  institute  a  protest. 

As  she  grew  older,  and  became  at  twenty  a 
tall,  handsome  girl,  with  beautiful  hands  and 
an  e.xquisiiely  toned  voice,  a  pleasant  relation 
was  estiililished  l)etwcen  herself  and  her  father, 
who  delighted  to  be  seen  in  the  public  grounds 
and  the  galleries  of  art  with  a  blooming,  ele¬ 
gant  young  woman,  who  did  not  fail  to  attract 
attention.  His  simple,  harmless  vanity  in  this 
respect  is  quite  human  and  touching,  and  serves 
to  endi'ar  him  to  the  reader.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  give  her  own  portrait  of  herself, 
drawn  with  much  frankness  and  naivete,  while 
a  prisoner  at  the  Conciergeric  : 

*•  My  stature  was  five  feet  four  inches,  En¬ 
glish  measure.  My  constitution  vigorous  as 
that  of  a  jirize-fighter ;  my  carriage  fine,  firm 
and  graceful ;  and  my  walk  was  light  and 
quick.  Sly  face  had  nothing  striking  about  it, 
except  a  great  deal  of  color  and  much  softness 
of  expression.  On  examining  each  feature  it 
might  be  asked,  ‘  Where  is  the  beauty?’  Not  a 
single  one  is  regular,  and  yet  all  please.  My 
mouth  is  a  little  wide — you  may  sec  prettier 
every  day,  but  you  will  see  none  with  a  smile 
more  tender  or  engaging.  My  eyesore  not  very 
large,  and  the  color  of  the  iris  is  hazel ;  they 
are  suffieicutly  prominent,  and  are  crowned 
with  well-arched  cyc-brows,  which,  like  my 
hair,  arc  of  a  dark  lirown.  Jly  look  is  frank, 
animated  and  lender,  varying  in  its  expression 
like  the  affectionate  heart  of  which  it  indicates 
the  movements ;  serious  and  lofty,  it  sometimes 
astonishes,  but  It  charms  much  more,  and  never 
fails  to  keep  attention  awake.  M;/  vore  gave  me 
some  wieftfinfun.  I  thought  it  too  full  at  the  end  ; 
but  taken  in  profile,  and  in  connection  with  the 


rest  of  my  face,  the  effect  is  not  amiss.  My 
forehead,  broad  and  high — with  the  hair  retir¬ 
ing,  supported  by  a  very  elevated  orbit  of  the 
eye,  and  marked  by  veins  in  the  form  of  a  V 
that  dilated  on  the  slightest  emotion — was  far 
from  making  such  an  insignificant  feature  as  it 
dues  in  most  faces.  I  had  a  smooth  skin,  a 
well-turned  arm,  and  the  plumpness  of  perfect 
health.” 

This  description  is  very  striking,  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  kind  of  woman  which  we  wish  to  des¬ 
ignate  as  the  Reformer.  The  hight  of  the  head 
from  the  eyes  upward  is  not  sufficient  to  mark 
the  benevolent  person,  whose  characteristics 
might  produce  the  philanthropist ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  more  broad  than  high — it  is  radical, 
not  aspiring — it  would  destroy  rather  than 
build  up.  The  qualities  are  solid  and  adhesive  . 
there  is  a  positive  continuity  and  coopciation 
of  all  the  faculties.  She  sees  all  things  from  an 
intellectual  stand-point ;  she  is  not  Ijewildercd 
by  the  imagination  ;  she  has  no  lovely  dreams — 
no  subtile  idealism ;  all  is  logical,  calm,  au¬ 
thoritative.  She  is  no  poet ;  her  mind  is  too 
cold  and  sharp  for  poetry,  but  she  would  be  the 
occasion  of  poetry  in  others.  She  has  no  self¬ 
distrust.  She  knows  the  value  of  her  own  self, 
and  her  own  thoughts ;  hence  she  will  not  be 
moved  out  of  her  chosen  path.  She  has  taken 
it  with  a  dread  conviction  that  she  must  live 
or  die  with  the  revolution.  She  would  rather 
die  than  fail.  She  has  no  fear  of  Iwing  forgot¬ 
ten  with  the  times,  for  she  knows  in  the  great 
chapter  of  history  honorable  mention  must  be 
made  of  her.  She  is  eloquent — you  see  that 
by  the  delicate  bones  of  the  face  and  the  large 
eye.  while  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  full  figure  and  the  sweet  curve  of 
the  lip  and  chin.  She  is  clearly  and  finely  rep¬ 
resentative.  She  is  at  the  head  of  what  may 
be  denominated  the  Reform  women.  Thousands 
of  such  exist  everywhere,  and  in  all  countries, 
but  ra'ely,  very  rarely,  do  they  exhibit  the 
best  traits,  the  higher,  nobler  traits  of  the  re- 
foiTuer,  as  we  see  in  Madam  Roland,  who  was 
Vio  less  remarkable  for  her  womanly  than  her 
intellectual  capabilities.  She  stands  out  from 
the  ages  like  a  majestic  piece  of  statuary,  w  hile 
in  her  own  times  .‘he  was  both  winning  and 
lovely.  It  is  possible  that  other  circumstances 
might  have  otherwise  developed  her;  but  we 
find  a  remarkable  self-poise  in  all  that  she  says 
and  does,  from  the  child  at  her  books  to  the 
woman  upon  the  seatlbld — which  indicates  a 
natural  proclivity  in  the  direction  she  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  us.  which  proclivity  had  become  a 
characteristic  of  the  French  woman  at  the  time. 
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and  was  a  true  index  of  the  revolution  which 
followed  ;  for  what  the  women  of  a  period  are 
the  men  become,  actuated  by  the  blood  in  their 
vcius  no  less  than  by  the  tone  of  thought  and 
conversation  to  which  they  are  auditors. 

Before  she  was  twenty  Mademoiselle  Phlipon 
was  lx?8et  with  admirers  and  offers  of  marriage. 
Her  fortune  was  competent,  and  her  habits 
of  thought  and  reflection  great,  so  that  she 
was  in  no  hurry  to  contract  a  relation  from 
mere  motives  of  interest.  She  had  already 
learned  contempt  for  the  way  in  which  French 
marriages  are  usually  managed,  and  no  less 
contempt  for  the  flippant  manners,  the  idleness 
and  frivolity  of  French  women.  She  judged  of 
men  and  their  aims  in  life  it  may  be  severely  : 
she  insisted  upon  mental  and  moral  qualities  in 
her  companion  which  should  insure  mutual 
respect.  She  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry.  She 
says  ; 

“  My  husband  must  be  my  superior ;  since 
both  Nature  and  the  laws  give  him  the  pre¬ 
eminence,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  him  if  he  did 
not  really  deserve  it.” 

Poor  Madam  Roland ;  she  did  not  sec  that 
her  own  superiority  very  nearly  precluded  the 
possibility  that  she  should  lind  one  such  as  her 
fancy  created.  The  fiction  that  every  woman 
must,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  hok  vptuher 
htsband,  is  growing  obsolete.  The  relation  will 
lie  true  and  beautiful,  and  God-serving,  w'hen 
each  shall  learn  to  reverence  the  other.  The 
young  girl,  so  clear  and  so  radical  in  her  prin¬ 
ciples  thus  early  in  life,  drove  her  parents  to 
despair  by  her  refusal  of  what  seemed  to  them 
desirable  offers  of  marriage  ;  but  she  persisted 
in  her  resolution  to  remain  single,  or  ally  her¬ 
self  to  some  one  whose  mind  and  heart  should 
win  her  esteem  and  affection. 

At  this  period  the  death  of  her  excellent 
mother  threw’  her  still  more  into  her  own  soli¬ 
tary  reflections.  She  had  no  one  with  whom  to 
confer — no  one  who  understood  her,  though 
very  many  to  admire  and  love  her.  Her  grief 
at  this  bereavement  was  protracted  and  deep, 
so  much  so  that  she  was  brought  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave.  Her  friends  rallied  around  her, 
and  many  to  w  hom  her  remarkable  character 
had  become  known  sent  her  kindly  messages 
and  books,  which  last  were  possibly  the  best 
consolers.  She  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  nobility,  who  would 
gladly  have  married  a  girl  of  such  fine  sensi¬ 
bilities  had  she  not  placed  the  relation  upon 
that  of  pure  friendship,  which  she  retained 
through  life.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  though 
ambitious,  as  she  certainly  was  in  common  with 


all  minds  of  a  high  order,  hers  was  no  petty 
ambition  for  place  or  gew-gaws  ;  it  was  a  part 
of  that  prophetic  texture  of  mind  which  realizes 
a  destiny  even  before  the  field  is  presented  it. 

More  than  once,  early  in  life.  Mademoiselle 
Phlipon  had  lieen  invited  to  visit  persons  in 
rank  superior  to  herself ;  but  they  never  failed 
to  make  her  feel  the  differences  of  position,  and 
she  never  forgot  the  real  or  implied  indignities 
she  sustained.  She  was  a  severe  critic  upon 
the  mind  and  manners  of  those  she  encountered, 
feeling  always  an  innate  consciousness  of  what 
was  due  to  her  own  personality.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  young  girl  always  acted  up  to  her 
ideal  of  herself;  she  never  lost  sight  of  it. 

Her  father,  whose  habits  of  dissipation  had 
been  restrained  during  the  life  of  his  e.xcellent 
companion,  now  placed  little  restraint  upon 
himself,  growing  every  day  more  dissolute  and 
ilPnaturcd,  while  his  daughter  amused  herself 
with  literature,  writing,  now  and  then,  verses, 
which  are  more  sensible  and  epigramatic  than 
poetic.  She  kept  a  record  of  her  thoughts  and 
experiences,  not  for  publication,  but,  as  all  in¬ 
telligent  persons  will  do,  for  the  sake  of  defining 
ideas  and  arresting  mental  impressions.  She 
was  thoughtful  and  serene,  though  not  very 
happy. 

In  1775,  preceding  our  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  Mary  Jane  Phlipon  was  introduced 
to  Roland,  the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  of  an 
old,  opulent  family,  who  had  held  several  of¬ 
ficial  appointments.  Roland  w  as  at  this  time  In¬ 
spector-General  of  the  Manufactures  of  Amiens, 
which  yielded  a  handsome  support.  In  process 
of  time  this  man  of  an  inflexible  virtue,  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  culture,  whose  friendship  had 
Ijeen  a  solace  to  her,  declared  himself  her  lover, 
and  made  proposals  to  her  father,  which  were 
rudely  repulsed.  The  good  daughter  had  be¬ 
come  indispensible  to  the  unworthy  parent. 
She,  after  this,  expressed  her  desire  to  retire  to 
a  convent.  She  gave  up  some  articles  of  value  en¬ 
deared  to  her  as  having  belonged  to  her  mother, 
and  which  now  went  to  pay  debts  uselessly  con¬ 
tracted.  She  took  a  small  room  in  a  convent, 
determined  to  live  within  her  income.  She  lived 
mostly  upon  vegetables  prepared  by  herself; 
she  went  out  but  twice  a  week — once  to  visit 
some  aged  relatives  and  once  to  her  father, 
when  she  saw  to  his  linen  and  repaired  such  as 
needed  her  aid.  Sister  Agatha,  a  nun  to  whom 
she  had  been,  from  her  early  religious  expe¬ 
rience,  greatly  attached,  passed  an  hour  with 
her  every  evening. 

At  this  time  Roland,  the  phlegmatic  lover, 
did  not  visit  her  for  six  months,  when  he  came 
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to  Bcc  bur  agaio,  and  felt  tbc  revival  of  his  old 
flame.  He  renewed  hiH  euit  and  begged  her  to 
marry  him  without  tbc  sanction  of  her  father, 
since  he  had  forfeited  the  right  to  dictate  to 
her.  To  this  she  at  length  consented,  and  they 
were  married — she  at  the  age  of  twenty-live, 
and  he  nearly  forty-seven.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  young,  enthusiastic  girl,  whose  heart 
rebelled  at  an}'  relation  but  that  of  pure  love, 
was  now  lieginning  to  a.sk  council  largely  of 
the  head  ;  but  it  must  be  remcmt)ered  that  with 
her  the  head  and  the  moral  sense  were  lead¬ 
ers,  while  the  passions  were  always  strictly 
subordinate.  She  had  a  deep  passionateness 
of  character,  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  combined 
with  great  ideas,  and  sprang  frofn  no  prompt¬ 
ings  of  the  blood.  She  could  never  mistake 
the  province  of  the  passions — she  was  in  no 
danger  of  placing  them  paramount,  where  they 
were  designed  to  be  subordinate.  Her  whole 
life  was  poised  upon  a  true  dignity.  Of  this 
marriage  she  says :  “  By  studying  my  partner's 
happiness,  I  discovered  that  something  was 
wanting  to  my  own.” 

This  would  have  been  a  fatal  discovery  to  a 
woman  of  less  self-respect  or  fewer  resources, 
but  she  seems  to  have  applied  herself  faithfully 
to  the  duties  which  spring  from  such  a  rela 
tion,  and  in  the  care  of  her  child,  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  household,  superadded  to  the 
aid  she  constantly  atforded  her  husband  in  his 
official  and  literary  avocations,  she  found  at 
Jeast  a  good  degree  of  content  if  not  happi¬ 
ness.  She  was  wise  enough  to  seek  avocations 
to  till  up  the  measure  of  life,  rather  than  by 
excessive  introversion  augment  the  miseries 
which  cannot  be  escaped  without  injury  and  in¬ 
justice  somewhere.  Men  and  women  arc  made 
for  something  better  than  what  ordinarily 
pa.sses  for  happiness,  and  they  arc  less  depend¬ 
ent  upon  caoh  other  for  its  flow  than  most  of 
persons  imagine.  Tliat  discipline,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  carries  one  out  of  the  claims 
of  mere  selfism  into  the  pure,  broad  light  of 
universal  ideas,  is  neither  to  be  disregarded  nor 
despised. 

One  thing  Madam  Roland  gained  manifestly 
by  this  marriage,  and  which  unquestionably 
had  been  a  motive  in  her  acceptance  of  it, 
namely,  a  companion  to  whom  republican 
ideas  were  as  precious  as  t^  herself.  Roland 
was  familiar  with  ancient  literature,  and  they 
read  and  discussed  the  great  questions  of  hu¬ 
manity  together.  In  the  process  of  years  her 
attachment  became  deep  and  tender  to  the  man 
who  so  much  needed  her  atfcction,  to  whom  she 
felt  she  could  be  so  much  as  friend  and  coun¬ 


cillor,  while  every  year  deepened  his  love  for  a 
woman  whom  he  loved  from  the  first  and  now 
almost  adored. 

Madam  Roland  was  daily  deepening  in  mind, 
while  her  views  were  extending  themselves 
materially.  At  this  time  she  wrote  some  chap¬ 
ters  upon  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  which  are 
by  no  means  original  or  profound.  She  lacked 
tliat  delicate  mstheticism  essential  to  di.'«u8- 
sions  of  the  kind.  She  was  too  essentially  a 
politician  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  demanding  the  utmost  insight  and  depth 
of  perception.  She  is  sentimental  without  ten¬ 
derness,  and  smart  without  propriety. 

In  1785  Roland  had  occasion  to  visit  En¬ 
gland,  and  took  his  wife  with  him.  She  had 
studied  the  constitution  of  England,  and  was  a 
close  observer  of  all  that  she  saw  and  ht'urd  in 
this  country.  We  see  by  her  letters  that  she 
saw  not  England  so  much  as  the  Government. 
It  was  a  people  bei^  governed  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  home  which  most  interested  her.  On 
her  return,  the  beautiful  mother  takes  occasion 
to  note  that  her  child  bad  not  forgotten  her  in 
this  ab.scnce — a  fact  which  she  mentions  with 
true  maternal  delight. 

For  several  years  she  resided  alternately  at 
Amiens,  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  called  to  the  one 
or  the  other  by  the  engagements  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  AVe  even  find  her  at  one  time  in  Paris 
in  pursuit  of  a  patent  of  nobility  for  Roland, 
whose  wealth  and  family  seemed  to  render  the 
acquisition  desiralile.  It  is  plain  that  repub¬ 
lican  ideas  were  not  altogether  clearly  defined 
at  this  time.  She  had  her  full  share  of  those 
little  discomforts  originating  in  tbc  ill  tem¬ 
pers  of  some  relatives  of  her  husband,  an  in¬ 
convenience  so  difficult  for  a  woman  to  escape, 
and  always  wearing  upon  the  spirit,  because  a 
woman  of  any  superiority  is  sure  to  feel  them 
gratuitous.  Slie  seems  to  have  been  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  the  country,  and  much  addicted  to 
pets  of  various  kinds,  of  w  hich  she  makes  men¬ 
tion  more  than  once  :  but  it  is  evident  that 
seclusion  is  not  altogether  to  her  taste — her 
active  intellect  needed  the  stimulant  of  other 
minds,  and  her  fancy  kindles  in  the  society  of 
the  refined  and  accomplished.  She  is  the 
priestess  of  thought  to  many,  and  we  find 
her  scattering  her  oracles  with  a  thriftless 
prodigality,  and  often  where  she  was  neither 
understood  nor  appreciated.  The  gift  of  mind 
is  so  oppressive  to  a  woman  who  has  no  field 
for  its  use,  that  she  becomes  utterly  miserable 
and  morbid,  unless  some  sphere  be  revealed  to 
her.  God  is  not  mindless  of  his  gifts,  and 
thought  cankers  the  soul,  cats  with  deadly 
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rust  into  the  spirit  unless  it  can  be  put  to  some 
congenial  office. 

These  ycar.s  of  Madam  Roland’s  would  have 
been  less  happy  than  they  were,  had  she  not 
become  e.ssential  to  her  husband,  in  transcrib¬ 
ing  his  papers,  searching  up  authorities  and 
suggesting  ideas.  She  felt  she  was  needful  to 
his  comfort  and  success,  and,  with  true  wom¬ 
anly  instinct,  she  loved  the  object  which  she 
t  could  benefit.  He  had  been  jealous  and  ex¬ 
acting,  but  gradually  he  learned  the  essential 
dignities  of  her  character,  and  left  her  to  her¬ 
self.  This  eonfidence  in.spired  confidence,  and 
a  rclction,  sustained  in  its  commencement  only 
by  esteem  on  her  part,  grew  to  a  tender  affec¬ 
tion. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  revolution  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  Madam  Roland,  always  alive  to 
the  affair.s  of  Government  and  the  condition  of 
the  people,  saw  its  progress  with  a  calm, 
dispassioned  eye.  She  glo^-d  in  the  resistance 
of  the  people,  who  were  at  length  aroused  from 
their  tameness  and  servility,  and  she  argued 
that  they  who  had  found  tlie  life  to  resist  oppres¬ 
sion  might  be  taught  the  grandeur  of  freedom. 
She  was  mistaken.  The  Reformer  always  is,  if  he 
hope  to  realize  his  ideas  in  the  immediate.  The 
Idealist,  on  the  contrary,  is  prophetic  and  far- 
seeing.  The  present  is  to  him  of  less  moment 
than  the  great  beautiful  future  which  is  grad¬ 
ually  unfolding  its  vistas,  illumined  with  a 
divine  light  and  resonant  with  divine  harmo¬ 
nies. 

France  had  suffered  her  ages  of  slavery — 
her  thou.=and  years  of  bondage.  Her  palaces 
were  filled  with  an  imbecile,  arrogant  and  sens¬ 
ual  aristocracy,  who  made  the  lowest  debauch¬ 
eries  venal  if  practiced  l;y  a  king  or  lord.  The 
monarch  was  the  one  man  who  might,  without 
blame,  violate  ivery  law  of  the  decalogue,  and 
the  greatest  crime  in  a  subject  was  to  fiueslion 
hi.s  ri(jht  to  do  so.  The  priest  had  a  like  im¬ 
munity — and  thus  the  people,  the  men  and 
women,  who  manufactured  the  gorgeous  robes 
in  which  these  licensed  criminals  flaunted  their 
evil  deeds ;  the  p(!ople  who  raised  the  bread 
which  pampered  their  idleness  ;  the  people  who 
worked  and  starved,  who  toiled  and  cursed 
the  ruler  in  their  hearts — as  people  triW  learn  to 
curse  their  oppressors — were  left  to  be  the  liv¬ 
ing  turf,  for  the  feet  of  kings  and  nobles. 

The  American  war  had  closed,  and  the  troops 
of  France  returned  to  their  own  country,  bear¬ 
ing  with  them  the  leaven  that  was  to  work 
mightily  upon  the  people.  They  had  seen  in 
Washington  the  serene  majesty  of  a  kivfihj  man, 
who  would  have  been  degraded  by  the  petty 


pomp  of  kings.  They  had  witnessed  the  sub¬ 
lime  spectacle  of  a  whole  people  animated  with 
me  grand,  yet  simple  idea — that  of  human  sov¬ 
ereignty.  They  found  France  so  rich  in  her 
stuffs  of  silk,  and  gold,  and  porcelain,  art  and 
science,  temple  and  palace,  yet  poor  in  that 
which  is  the  true  wealth  of  a  nation — her  men. 
Never  did  sun  shine  upon  a  fairer  land.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  magic  lamp  of  the  Arabian 
Aladdin  had  been  rubbed,  and  gorgeous  homes, 
embraced  in  smiling  vinyards,  adorned  with 
fountains  and  groves  and  all  the  graces  of  art, 
had  arisen  at  the  touch.  Yes.  the  magic  lamp- 
of  labor  had  been  rubbed  by  men  and  women 
starving  for  bread  ;  men  and  women  who  crept 
into  dens  and'  cellars,  thence  to  come  forth  as 
remorseless  as  death  himself,  in  the  day  of  the 
avenger.  The  sense  of  human  wrongs  accumu¬ 
lates  in  human  minds.  The  gall  and  the  worm¬ 
wood  are  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son,  till  the 
blood  of  the  oppressed  is  one  mass  of  bitter¬ 
ness  ;  then  woe  to  the  ago  that  sees  the  rising 
of  such  a  people.  Nature  avenges  herself  for 
her  Injuries,  and  myriads  of  innocent  ones 
perish,  becau.sc  of  the  crimes  of  those  who 
went  before  them.  The  horrors  of  the  vising 
of  the  blacks  in  Ilayti,  and  the  enormities  of 
the  French  Revolution,  attest  the  truth  of  the 
assertion. 

Ages  of  sloth  and  luxury  in  the  ruler  had  re¬ 
duced  the  euhjcct  to  beggary  and  degradation, 
and  when  time  reversed  the  power  every  man 
and  woman  of  the  period  felt  that,  in  subduing 
royalty,  in  degrading  the  Court,  in  heaping 
insults  and  cruelty  upon  Louis  and  Maria  An¬ 
toinette,  and  their  miserable  children,  they  but 
paid  up  an  old  score  dialled  upon  the  black 
walls  of  centuries — the  tally  jiotc/ia/  into  human 
hearts.  The  women  saw  in  Maria  Antoinette 
but  a  woman  like  themselves.  If  she  was 
culled  to  suffering  she  had  had  her  day  ;  while 
to  them  life  had  been  all  suftcring.  They 
crawled  away  into  gloomy  dens ;  they  and  their 
children  lacked  bread.  Not  only  they,  but  gen¬ 
erations  of  men  and  women  and  children,  had 
crept  starving  into  dishonored  graves,  that 
kings  and  queeus  might  fc.ast  and  revel.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  looked  with  indilfercnce 
upon  this  unfortunate  family,  condemned,  as 
they  were,  to  sufferings  worse  than  death.  The 
day  of  the  Avenger,  so  long  threatened,  had 
come.  The  people  saw  in  the  royal  family  the 
representatives  of  a  system  which  had  ground 
them  to  the  earth.  Tlmy  symbolized  despot¬ 
ism,  and  they  awRyed  themselves  through  those. 
Less  witty  than  an  English  or  American  mob, 
less  merciful  and  sympathetic,  they  tortured  a 
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living  king  and  queen,  just  as  tbc  men  of  our 
rerolution  maltreuted  a  man  of  straw,  repre¬ 
senting  George  IJI,  and  as  we  bang  an  obnox¬ 
ious  man  in  elHgy. 

Eeury  idea  bas  its  masculine  and  its  feminine 
aspect  also.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  the  con.^picuous  part  played  by 
women.  Dear  in  mind  the  oppressions  shared 
by  the  women  in  common  with  men,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak.  This  oppression 
had  entered  as  deeply  into  the  souls  of  women 
as  into  those  of  the  other  sex.  More  deeply 
bad  it  entered — for  a  mother  never  sutlers  in 
her  own  per.son,  but  in  and  through  her  child— 
and  therefore  it  was  that  these  French  women 
were  even  more  ferocious  than  the  men.  They 
perpetrated  upon  each  other  atrocities  which 
sicken  the  heart  to  contemplate.  Nothing 
could  be  more  revolting  than  the  picture  which 
France  at  this  time  presented  through  her  women. 
They  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  mere 
tools  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  factions 
striving  for  ascendency.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  enrolled  into  clubs ;  they  were  affiliated 
into  Masonic  Lodges,  into  as.sociations  and  or¬ 
ders  ;  they  were  the  Racchantes,  the  Sibyls, 
the  whip-scourging  Furies  of  the  day.  They 
declaimed  from  balconies,  they  incited  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  corners  of  the  streets ;  they  mounted 
cannon  and  harangued  from  this  warlike  throne. 
Men  carried  them  upon  their  shoulders  with  dis¬ 
heveled  hair,  and  encouraged  their  wild  ges¬ 
tures  and  sanguinary  chants.  An  army  of  six 
thousand  women,  in  masculine  habiliments,  pa¬ 
raded  the  streets  of  Paris,  besieged  the  palace, 
and  forced  their  way  into  the  legislative  hall. 
All  this  is  shocking  in  the  extreme,  but  it  only 
shows  how  terrible  must  have  been  the  tension 
of  that  misrule  whose  recoil  is  marked  by  such 
frightful  results.  Madam  Roland  was  never 
beguiled  into  any  leadership  of  this  wild  crew. 
Powerful  as  she  was,  ready  as  thousands  of  her 
sex  might  have  been  to  follow  her  dictation, 
she  never  once  swerved  from  the  majestic  licar 
ing  of  the  true  woman.  Our  Reform  woman 
looked  to  reform  of  Government,  not  to  the 
wild  uproar  of  conflicting  parties  and  san¬ 
guinary  partizans. 

Of  the  thousands  of  women  who  figured 
during  the  French  Revolution,  and  whose  names 
were  shouted  in  the  streets,  and  who  were  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  make  speeches  upon  occasion, 
all  are  forgotten  but  three,  who  have  stamped 
themselves  indelibly  upon  the  times  by  the 
force  of  their  genius  alone.  (  Madam  de  Stacl 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  Revolution,  Madam 
Roland  the  soul,  Charlotte  Corday  the  aveng¬ 


ing  angcl.lThese  women  were  never  magnetized 
out  of  their  own  identity.  They  were  enthu¬ 
siasts  for  freedom,  becau.se  each  one  had  a  large 
individual  soul  demanding  room  to  breathe. 
Above  the  din  of  the  people  ;  above  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  human  blood  ;  above  the  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  armed  with 
pikes  and  bayonets,  are  lifted  tbi’ee  culm,  beau¬ 
tiful  faces,  each  a  representative  of  a  class. 

Madam  Roland  belonged  essentially  to  the 
times  in  which  she  lived.  She  would  have  had 
no  projection  but  through  the  Revolution.  She 
stands  in  the  foreground  of  that  terrible  pe¬ 
riod,  ns  the  apostle  of  freedom  in  a  woman's 
form — licautiful,  far-seeing  and  devoted.  She 
combines  the  graces  of  a  woman  with  the  brain 
of  a  statesman.  There  is  a  serene,  holy  majes¬ 
ty  in  this  one  woman  so  much  greater  than  the 
times;  so  much  greater  than  her  conipatiiots. 
*•  We  can  do  nothing  unless  the  women  join 
us,”  Miraljeau  had  said,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  and  this  policy  of  using 
women  for  political  purposes,  thus  indorsed  by 
this  great  man,  induced  the  leadei’s  to  urge 
them  into  the  arena  fur  the  sake  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  they  were  sure  to  create,  till  iu  time 
the.se  women  became  a  terror  to  the  leaders 
thcm.^elves.  They  harangued  the  mob,  crow  ded 
to  the  assembly,  and  intimidated  the  very  ones 
who  had  incited  them  to  this  unwomanly  dem¬ 
onstration.  Thus  half  the  horrors  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  were  perpetrated  by  women. 

The  letters  of  Madam  Roland,  at  this  time, 
partake  of  the  e.xciteinent  of  the  times.  The 
girl  w  ho  had  become  a  Republican  at  eleven 
years  of  age  by  reading  Plutarch,  was  now  the 
soul  of  a  parly.  As  she  became  associated  with 
the  great  spirits  of  the  times,  there  is  a  re- 
mor.“elessncss  in  some  of  her  paragraphs  w  hich 
belongs  to  the  reformer,  and  must  not  be  con¬ 
cealed.  The  sutferings  of  Maria  Antoinette 
were  enough  to  touch  the  finest  sensibilities — 
but  the  fair  girt  who  went  into  convulsions  at 
her  mother's  death  bed  is  now  the  Reform 
woman,  and  she  says : 

“No  doubt  one  half  the  Assembly  was  moved 
at  the  sight  of  Antoinette  recommending  her 
son.  A  child  is  of  great  consequence  to  be  sure! 
The  salvation  of  twenty  millions  of  men  is  at 
stake.  If  this  letter  docs  not  reach  you,  let 
the  ba.se  wretches  who  open  it  blush,  when 
they  learn  that  it  is  from  a  woman  ;  and  let 
them  tremble  to  reflect  that  she  is  able  to 
make  a  hundred  enthusiasts,  who  will  make  a 
million  more.” 

This  is  the  true  radical,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
an  idea,  walks  with  her  naked  feet  over  the 
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hearts  of  her  opposers,  aud  feels  only  an  exul¬ 
tation.  She  wrote  innumerable  private  letters 
and  articles  for  the  press,  while  no  one  ap¬ 
proached  the  charmed  circle  in  which  she 
moved  without  becoming,  as  she  bad  boasted, 
au  “  enthusiast  ”  for  freedom.  lu  1791  Roland 
sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  member 
from  the  turbulent  City  of  Lyons,  where 
twenty  thousand  manufacturers  were  starving 
and  singing  the  Marsellaise.  In  Paris  Madam 
Roland  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  | 
where  she  felt  painfully  annoyed  to  witness  the 
superior  manners  aud  more  elegant  address  of 
the  Court  party,  which  gave  them  the  pre¬ 
eminence  in  public  discussions  ;  but  she  found 
that  the  cogent  reasonings  and  sound  integrity 
of  the  patriots  did  not  fail  of  large  and  hope¬ 
ful  results.  She  esteemed  Robespiere  greatly  at 
this  time,  having  full  faith  in  his  honesty, 
although  his  lack  of  spontaniety  gave  her  a 
suspicion  at  times  of  a  lack  of  candor.  He 
had,  she  remarks,  “  the  appearance  of  a  man 
who  is  afraid  of  being  seen  through.’’ 

She  is  annoyed  at  the  lack  of  earnestness  in 
the  men,  and  eomplains  sometimes  of  their  im¬ 
becility.  “  Excellent  reasoners,  learned  theo¬ 
rists  were  they  ;  but  being  totally  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  managing  mankind,  their  wit  and 
learning  were  generally  lavished  to  no  end.  It 
distressed  me  that  men  of  sense  should  pass 
three  or  four  hours  in  frivilous  chit-chat  with¬ 
out  coming  to  any  conclusion.  If  I  dispatched 
ten  letters  of  a  morning  I  did  not  lose  a  word 
or  syllabic  which  these  men  said,  and  I  more 
than  once  bit  my  lips  to  restrain  my  impatience 
to  speak.” 

It  would  have  been  better  had  this  woman 
spoken.  Her  thought  was  the  needed  one. 

The  next  year  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
gave  way  to  the  Legislative,  and  now  we  find 
the  Gironde  party  coming  into  power ;  and  in 
March  Roland  became  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  splendid  house  fitted  up  for  the  mother 
of  Madam  De  Stael  was  now  presided  over  by 
the  republican  daughter  of  the  poor  engraver. 
This  office  brought  them  into  relations  with  the 
Court,  where  Roland  appeared  in  the  austere 
dress  of  the  Jacobins.  lie  was  charmed  with 
the  amiable  manners  of  the  royal  family,  and 
often  expressed  his  conviction  that  they  would 
yield  to  the  requirements  of  the  people  ;  but 
his  wife  was  not  so  easily  magnetized  out  of 
her  convictions.  “I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  in  the  constitutional  vocation  of  a 
king,  born  and  educated  in  despotism,  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  arbitrary  rule,”  she  would  reply. 

In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  period  Madam 


Roland  preserved  her  equanimity,  although  au 
active  participant  in  all  the  great  movements 
of  the  times.  The  State  papers  of  her  husband 
were  written  by  herself  aud  were  widely  read 
and  circulated.  She  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  leaders  who  discussed  all  que.stions  in  her 
presence.  “Without  me,”  she  writes  quite 
naively,  “Roland  would  have  been  quite  as 
good  a  minister,  for  his  knowledge,  his  activity 
and  his  integrity  were  all  his  own  ;  but  with 
me  he  attracted  more  attention,  because  I  in¬ 
fused  into  his  writings  that  mixture  of  .spirit 
and  gentleness,  of  authoritative  rea.son  and  se¬ 
ducing  Bcntimcnt  which,  perhaps,  is  only  to  l)e 
found  in  the  language  of  a  woman  who  has  a 
clear  head  and  a  feeling  heart.”  * 

Admirable  reasoner!  In  her  new  position 
as  wife  of  a  minister.  Madam  Roland  found 
time  for  excellent  housekeeping  and  a  generous 
hospitality.  More  than  one  of  those  who  in 
early  life  had  treated  the  plel)cian  girl  with 
supercilious  courtesy,  found  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  her  for  aid  and  protection. 

In  all  the  perilous  times  of  tlie  Revolution 
Madam  Roland  comments  upon  its  leading 
men  with  wonderful  clearness  of  analysis.  “  I 
am  a.shamed,”  she  says,  “to  find  so  few  mm; 

1  mean  men  of  that  firmness  of  character  which 
Rousseau  declares  to  be  the  first  requisite  of 
the  hero.  I  thought  that  men  who  spoke  with 
more  decision  than  myself  were  more  able.  It 
required  the  bustle  of  a  revolution,  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  comparisons  among  a  crowd 
of  distinguished  men,  to  convince  me  that  the 
bench  on  which  I  was  standing  was  not  likely 
to  break  down.” 

Every  day  the  contest  between  rival  parties 
was  becoming  more  deadly,  and  it  was  evident 
the  Girondists  were  losing  their  ascendancy 
under  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  Robespiere 
party.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  Roland, 
and  his  wife  went  herself  through  the  city  filled 
with  an  armed  mob.  Forty  thousand  men  are 
in  the  streets,  furious  to  be  heard  ;  but  she  is 
intent  to  save  her  husband,  and  knows  nothing 
like  fear.  She  resolves  to  speak  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  cannot  obtain  admis.'^ion.  She  returns 
to  find  her  husband  escaped,  and  she  now  used 
every  effort  to  secure  his  departure  from  Paris, 
for  already  an  order  had  been  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  the  twenty-two — the  leading  Gi¬ 
rondists. 

She  knew  her  own  time  bad  arrived,  and  was 
not  surprised  when  an  order  came  to  consign 
her  to  a  prison ;  but  her  husband  was  safe  in 
his  exile,  and  some  kind,  good  souls  bad  taken 
charge  of  her  young  daughter. 
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Madam  Do  Stuul  bad  goau  iuto  exile  ;  Cbor- 
iottc  Corday  was  dead ;  the  coarser  and  meaner 
women  of  the  day  held  undisputed  throne.  De¬ 
serted  even  by  Robespiere.  whose  life  she  had 
once  saved ;  having  been  called  once  before 
the  Assembly  for  imaginary  crimes,  she  plead 
her  own  case  with  such  eloquence  that  even  her 
enemies  were  disarmed. 

She  is  now  the  inmate  of  a  prison.  All  her 
beautiful  dreams  of  a  republic — alfher  cla.ssical 
visions  of  men  and  times  akin  to  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome  arc  consigned  to  oblivion.  Through 
her  prison-bars  she  secs  one  patch  of  serene 
blue,  into  which  she  is  so  soon  to  fade  away. 
She  employs  her  time  in  recalling  her  past 
life — in  writing  those  simple,  candid  records 
of  herself  that  should  justify  her  career  to  the 
world. 

No  woman  of  any  greatness  of  soul  hopes  for 
justice  in  the  present,  but  she  looks  contidently 
to  that  great  future  when  the  pulses  of  base 
and  wicked  men  shall  have  ceased  to  disturb 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  times,  and  the  calm 
page  of  history  shall  write  the  judgment  of  the 
ages.  The  last  days  of  Madam  Roland  were 
the  noblest  of  them  all.  Nothing  in  her  life  so 
well  became  her  as  the  leaving  of  it.  She 
writes  of  herself  with  that  frankness  which 
nothing  extenuates,  like  a  spirit  sitting  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  itself.  She  occupied  a  room  acyoin- 
iug  that  in  which  the  poor  Queen  had  long  lan¬ 
guished  ;  and  she  could  not  fail  to  remember 
the  time  when  she,  a  girl  of  twenty,  visited  the 
Palace,  and  had  seen  the  Queen  in  all  her 
beauty  and  in  her  days  of  happiness.  Could 
she  fail  to  know  that  she  had  helped  to  consign 
that  royal  head  to  the  block  ;  she  had  helped 
to  bleach  that  head  by  sorrow?  When  Madam 
Roland  bad  visited  the  Palace  and  slept  in  a 
garret,  years  before,  she  coufes-scs  she  felt  a 
profoiitid  hatred  for  the  rank  from  which  she  was 
excluded.  The  victim  and  the  victor  crossed 
<‘ach  other  in  the  corridors  of  the  Court,  and 
both  mounted  the  same  stops  to  the  same  scaf¬ 
fold.  Madam  Roland  did  not  hope  or  expect 
to  escape.  The  revolution  had  Iwcome  a  terri¬ 
ble  game,  in  which  one  false  move  was  fatal  to 
the  player,  and  amid  so  many  struggling  fac¬ 
tions  each  one  saw  that  the  pj^rty  in  power  had 
nothing  to  do  but  immolate  those  who  stood  in 
its  way.  The  people  are  naturally  jealous — 
greatness  of  soul  is  the  greatest  trime  in  a  re¬ 
public.  Aristides  was  ostracised  l)ocausc  be  >(ias 
jiisl.  The  man  who  is  head  and  shouldei-s  taller 
than  his  fellows  is  bated  for  his  superiority.  In 
a  people  where  all  are  kings  the  danger  is  that 
all  will  be  dwarfed  into  pigmies. 


Madam  Roland  had  left  her  garret  in  the 
palace  to  return  home  and  brood  over  her  dis¬ 
content,  Genius,  feeling  itself  superior  to  all 
conventionalism,  is  rebuked  by  that  state  of 
society  which  condemns  it  to  a  lower  caste. 
Madam  Roland  by  birth  belonged  to  the  people  ; 
by  her  genius  she  was  superior  to  king  or 
queen.  She  married  Roland,  not  from  ro¬ 
mantic  attachment — for  he  was  old,  and  grave 
and  dull — but  because  be  possessed  learning 
and  patriotism,  and  these  she  adored.  Her 
early  discipline  had  inured  her  to  habits  all 
essential  to  her  after  career ;  habits  of  self- 
control,  self-reliance  and  searching  scrutiny 
into  abstract  principles  of  truth.  She  seems  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  those  pure,  magnani¬ 
mous  women  of  antiquity,  lovely  as  the  love¬ 
liest — all  truth,  all  nobility,  whose  generous 
natures  are  opposed  to  all  that  is  poor  and 
mean  ki  the  sex.  She  was  a  woman  fit  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  Cato  or  a  Brutus. 

If  we  look  to  the  members  of  the  Gironde 
party  wo  shall  find  them  a  group  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  the  world  has  ever  produced  ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  Madam  Roland 
was  the  soul  of  this  party,  her  natural  supe¬ 
riority  is  the  better  demonstrated.  The  Gi¬ 
rondists  were  an  intermediate  party,  opposed 
to  a  constitutional  king  and  opposed  also  to  the 
ultra  movements  of  the  Jacobin  leaders.  They 
were  intellectual  theorists,  imbued  with  ancient 
literature,  with  the  Republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  often  upon  their  lips.  They  looked  for 
the  incarnation  of  liberty  through  human 
equality  ;  and  the  downfall  of  the  throne  was 
a  consequence  of  their  theories,  not  a  primai-y 
aim.  The  leaders  of  this  party  held  their 
meetings  at  the  bouse  of  Roland,  and  went 
forth  inspired  by  the  elo<juence,  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  his  wife.  The  lofty  soul  of  the 
woman  was  infused  into  each.  Her  pure  ideal¬ 
ism,  her  classic  allusion,  her  enthusiasm  for  a 
republic  w  hich  should  reproduce  an  age  worthy 
of  Cato  and  of  Cincinnatus,  and  glorious  as  that 
of  Pericles,  spoke  from  the  lips  of  each,  and 
gave  them  an  ascendency  in  the  Tribune  which 
excited  both  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  leaders.  There  was  a  dramatic  effective¬ 
ness  in  their  movements,  as  if  these  men  per¬ 
formed  the  parts  of  a  terrible  tragedy,  which 
time  would  perpetuate,  as  he  perpetuates  an 
heroic  or  beautiful  unity.  They  should  have 
lived  in  a  better  age.  I  am  not  sure  but  with 
the  Gironde  expired  the  hopes  of  France.  I 
am  not  sure  but  with  theirs  was  poured  out  the 
only  safe  and  reliable  blood  of  its  people. 
France  is  like  a  vigorous  man  struck  with 
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paralysis,  whose  movements  hare  neither  force 
nor  application,  but  only  spasmodic  efforts,  re¬ 
sulting  iu  nothing,  painful  contortions  and  un¬ 
intelligible  jargon.  The  heroic  and  vigorous 
promise  of  her  first  Revolution  wasted  itself  iu 
suicidal  crimes  ;  and  she  is  now  the  mean  serf, 
whipped  back  to  his  bonds — else  I  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  her  servility  to  the  new  Napoleon. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  history  more  sublime 
than  the  last  hours  of  the  Girondists.  When 
the  party  of  Robespierc  gained  the  ascendency, 
some  of  their  members  had  fled  to  woods  and 
caves,  to  perish  miserably  of  hunger  and  cold, 
and  some,  it  is  feared,  by  wild  beasts.  Twenty- 
two  had  undergone  the  form  of  trial  and  con¬ 
demnation.  One  had  pierced  his  own  heart  in 
despair,  and  lay  dead  in  the  cell  of  his  com¬ 
panions. 

It  was  midnight.  They  had  seated  them¬ 
selves  to  their  last  fraternal  supper.  It  was 
the  sacrament  of  Freedom — the  broken  bread 
and  poured-out  wine  of  those  who  should  meet 
no  more  till  they  met  in  the  eternal  world. 
Their  leader  discourses  calmly,  eloquently, 
upon  doctrines  such  as  Socrates  had  discussed 
witn  his  disciples  more  than  two  thousand  yeai-s 
before,  when  he  too  was  to  perish  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen;  subjects  such  as  Jesus 
eighteen  hundred  years  licfore  had  made  lu¬ 
minous  by  his  divine  insight.  Jesus,  the  great 
leader  in  human  equality,  broke  bread  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  truth,  and  went  forth  as  these 
should  do,  to  death.  The  night  wanes,  but  to 
them  it  was  dead  midnight  upon  France.  They 
had  toiled  and  struggled  in  vain. 

As  they  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  dun¬ 
geon,  and  beheld  once  again  the  glad  sun 
mounting  to  the  heavens,  their  lips  broke  forth 
in  the  song  of  the  Marsellaise  ;  and  thus,  like  a 
priesthood,  singing  the  songs  of  the  altar,  they 
went  forth  to  their  baptism  of  blood.  One  by 
one  they  bent  to  the  fatal  blow  ;  one  by  one 
the  voices  W’ore  fewer  in  numl)er,  till  one  sol¬ 
itary  voice,  that  of  Vengineaud,  their  leader, 
poured  forth  the  chorus — and  all  was  silent. 
Thousands  have  died  martyrs  in  a  great  cause, 
but  none  have  perished  more  heroically  than 
these  men. 

Madam  Roland  soon  followed  her  desciples 
to  the  same  fate.  She  made  one  appeal  to  Ro- 
bespiere,  her  former  pupil,  but  he  left  her  to 
die.  Her  womanly  dignity  did  not  desert  her  ; 
her  tenderness  for  others  remained  to  the  last. 
A  poor  old  man,  decrepid  and  weak,  was  borne 
upon  the  same  hurdle  to  the  scaffold.  Madam 
Roland,  undaunted  at  her  own  doom,  strove  to 
comfort  him.  She  was  clad  in  white,  pure  as 


had  been  her  life,  with  her  lung  beautiful  hair 
floating  over  her  shoulders.  She  supported  the 
head  of  the  old  man  ;  she  wiped  his  tears  ; 

You  shall  die  first,”  she  said,  “  and  that  will 
save  you  some  agony.”  She  waited  till  all  was 
over  with  him  and  then  turned  cheerfully  to  the 
ax.  As  she  did  so  her  eyes  encountered  a 
statute  of  Liberty,  and  then  she  uttered  those 
memorable  words  of  hers,  that  sublime  apos¬ 
trophe,  than  which  hi.story  has  preserved  noth¬ 
ing  more  majestic  from  the  dying  lips  of  pat¬ 
riot  or  martyr,  “  O,  Liberty !  how  many  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name  !” 

I  will  not  desecrate  the  memory  of  Madam 
Roland,  dying  as  she  did,  by  calling  her  un¬ 
fortunate.  I  rejoice  to  own  her  ns  a  woman, 
to  see  in  her  the  apostle  of  reform  in  its  femi¬ 
nine  aspect,  and  wearing  her  honors  as  a  woman 
wears  them.  She  verged  upon,  but  did  not  in¬ 
vade  masculine  bounds. ,  She  was  a  man  in 
thought,  a  woman  in  soul. 

Madam  Roland  was  executed  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1793 — scarcely  forty  years  of  age. 
Her  husband,  overcome  at  her  loss,  despairing 
of  his  country,  a  homeless  fugitive,  without  the 
succor  of  his  friends,  and  pursued  by  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  died  by  his  own  bands  six  weeks 
after  the  death  of  his  wife. 


THE  MOTHER’S  FIRST  GIFT. 

The  following  lines,  full  of  beauty  and  pathos, 
are  by  Robert  S.  Chilton,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  have  been  set  to  music  by  Dempster. 

Shk  rHr  beside  the  cradle, 

And  her  tears  are  atronminff  fast, 

For  she  sees  the  present  only, 

While  she  thinks  of  all  the  past ; 

Of  the  days  so  full  of  irladnesH. 

When  her  flrst-lHirn’s  answering:  kiss 
Filled  her  soul  Mith  such  a  rapture 
That  it  know  no  other  bliss. 

O,  those  happy,  happy  iiioinonts  t 
They  but  deepen  her  desfwir, 

For  she  bends  al)ovc  the  cradle, 

And  her  baby  is  not  there  1 

There  are  words  of  comfort  spoken, 

And  tho  leaden  cloud.s  of  {rrief 
W’ear  the  smilin;r  of  jiromise, 

And  she  feels  a  sad  ndief , 

But  her  wavering  thoughts  will  wander 
Till  they  settle  on  the  scene 
Of  the  dark  ami  silent  chanilier, 

And  of  all  that  might  have  been  t 
For  a  little  vacant  garment, 

Or  a  shining  tress  of  hair, 

Tells  her  heart,  In  tnne.s  of  anguish, 

That  he%baby  is  not  there  I 

She  sits  beside  the  cradle, 

But  her  tears  no  longer  flow. 

For  she  sees  a  blesse<l  vision. 

And  forgets  all  earthly  woe  ; 

Saiiilly  eyes  hnik  down  upon  her, 

*  And  the  Voice  that  hushed  the  sea 

Stills  her  spirit  with  the  whis|K?r, 

“  Suffer  them  to  come  to  Me.” 

And  while  her  soul  is  lifted 
On  the  soaring  wings  of  prayer. 

Heaven’s  crystal  gates  swing  inward. 

And  ahe  aeea  her  baby  there  ! 
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THE  COMMODORE’S  SON; 

OR,  THE  FORTUNES  OF  TUE  MACFANES. 

A  Story  of  Boston  and  of  the  Texas  Ssvolulion  of  1836. 

CHAPTER  vn. 

'.HB  CHILDREN,  AND  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

The  evening  to  which  Richard  Tilton  looked 
forward,  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and 
trepidation,  at  length  came,  though  the  day 
seemed  to  drag  its  slow  length  along  with  more 
than  usual  torpidity. 

On  this  evening  two  very  different  scenes 
occurred,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  record  in 
the  next  two  chapters.  The  first  took  place  in 
the  sitting-room  over  the  grocer's  shop,  in  the  | 
dismal  old  building  before  described.  This 
room,  the  best  in  the  house  of  Donald  Maefaue, 
was  furnished  in  the  most  parsimonious  man¬ 
ner.  A  faded  carpet,  showing  in  many  places 
marks  of  the  housewife’s  darning-needle  and 
brown  thread,  covered  a  portion  of  the  floor. 
Six  yellow  chairs,  from  which,  however,  the 
original  paint  had  Iieen  nearly  scrubbed  off, 
were  posted  solemnly,  like  sentinels,  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.  A  single  deal  table,  on 
which  was  a  tallow  candle,  and  over  which 
hung  a  small  mirror  in  a  black  frame,  occu¬ 
pied  the  little  space  between  the  two  front 
windows,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
a  rusty  box-stove  sent  forth  a  feeble  heat  that 
scarcely  modified  the  coolness  and  dampness  of 
the  Autumn  weather.  Near  this  stove  sat 
Donald,  rubbing  his  hands,  while  his  affection¬ 
ate  and  amiable  w'ife  sat  a  little  back,  a  drab 
cashmere  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  feet  and  bauds  extended  toward  the  stove 
in  search  of  heat,  somewhat  as  a  potato  or  pea 
vine  in  a  dark  cellar  stretches  out  its  pallid 
and  shriveled  limbs  toward  the  solitary  aper¬ 
ture  where  the  cheerful  sunlight  enters.  The 
solitary  couple  sat  in  moody  silence.  At  length 
Donald,  looking  up,  said  : 

“  Bessie,  when  I  think  of  our  toils,  our  sacri- 
flees,  our  selfdenials  for  the  sake  of  this  piti¬ 
ful  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  Scotch,  I  feel 
sometimes  that  the  play  is  not  worth  the 
candle.” 

“  O,”  replied  his  wife,  “  I’m  so  glad  that  my 
good  man  is  waking  to  his  senses.  Have  I  not 
always  said  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather 
starve  with  my  bairns  in  my  arms  than  to  see 
them  living  in  the  hands  of  strangers  for  so 
long,  long  years,  not  knowing  that  they  have  a 
living  mother  that  loves  them,  and  prays  for 
them,  and  weeps  for  them  in  the  dust  and  ashes 
before  the  mercy  seat  of  her  God  every  day.” 

“  If  it  is  sin  I  have  committed  in  the  course 
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I  have  taken,”  said  Donald,  “  my  old  uncle,  of 
Aberdeen,  is  in  fault,  and  not  I.  His  will  com¬ 
mands  that  I  give  positive  proof  that  I  have  in 
my  own  right  four  thousand  pounds  Scotch  be¬ 
fore  they  shall  be  made  another  four  thousand. 
His  trustees  are  required  to  pay  over  every 
penny  of  bis  money  to  the  poor  of  his  parish 
if  I  die  before  being  able  to  furnish  such  proof. 
Ye  know  this  very  well,  Bessie.” 

“  Aye,  I  know  your  uncle  was  another  cruel, 
heartless  Shylock.  But  will  four  thousand 
pounds,  or  eight  thousand,  Scotch  or  Sterling, 
ever  compensate  for  the  blood  he  has  drawn 
from  my  heart,  or  make  either  of  us  any  hap¬ 
pier  than  we  were  in  the  day  when  ye  took  me, 
a  maiden,  from  my  poor  mother’s  home  in  Rich¬ 
mond  street  T  To  be  sure,  I  was  poor  then,  but 
with  all  my  work  I  e’en  found  time  for  reading 
and  improving  my  mind.  Now  we  are  rich,  yet  I 
find  no  time  for  studying  aught  but  my  Bible, 
and  I  can  carry  in  my  head  all  that  I  have 
time  to  read  there  daily.” 

“  Ah,  well,  wife,  that  book  is  all  ye  need 
to  be  studying.  All  the  literature  I  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  these  twenty  years,  or  since  old  uncle 
died,  is  my  cash-book  and  my  biessed  bonds  and  ■ 
mortgages.” 

0,  Donald  1  the  true  riches  consist  not  in 
bonds  and  mortgages  ;  and  the  man  that  has  a 
mud  or  log  cabin,  with  a  peaceful  mind  and  au 
assurance  of  sins  forgiven,  is  a  richer  man  than 
he  who  rides  in  his  blazoned  barouche,  if  with 
this  be  knows  not  God,  and  is  still  offering  re¬ 
wards  for  a  new  pleasure,  or  sighing  for  other 
worlds  to  conquer.” 

“  Time  enough — true  as  God-  But  ye  know 
not  as  I  do,  the  pain,  the  goading  morti¬ 
fication  of  having  a  younger  broither,  who  is  an 
inferior  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  and 
nations,  (except  this  Godless  America,)  rising 
above  your  head,  overtopping  y«  as  you  State 
House  overtops  the  town,  lookio^ltown  on  ye, 
insulting  ye — ha!  ha!  or  passing  ye  in  the 
street  without  a  nod  or  wink  ;  never  inviting  ye 
to  bis  house — treating  ye  as  a  dog  always.” 

“  And  so,”  replied  his  wife,  “  we  have  given 
up  twenty  years  of  real  happiness  with  our 
bonny  children  for  the  barren  ambition  of  hold¬ 
ing  up  our  heads  in  society,  and  being  as  re- 
spedabU  as  the  bad  Commodore.” 

“  Too  late  to  groan  about  that  now.  Four 
thousand  pounds,  I  would  have  you  mind — four 
thousand  was  his  upsA  price,  (to  speak  as  they 
did  in  Scotland,)  for  all  the  stocks  and  money 
he  had.  I  could  get  the  crazy  bachelor’s  prop¬ 
erty  not  a  groat  less.  Yet  ye  blame  me  as  il 
1 1  were  the  miser  rather  than  old<  Donald  of 
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Aberdeen — as  if  I  were  eaten  up  of  ambition 
and  he  guiltless.  He,  by  saving  all  the  far¬ 
things,  managed  to  scrape  together  a  small 
pile.  Naturally  he  came  to  worship  that 
money,  as  the  Peruvian  worshipped  his  golden 
god.  It  came  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  himself. 
He  would  not  that  even  death  should  part  him 
and  that  But  knowing  death  was  stronger 
than  gold  he  had  no  resource  but  to  leave  it  to 
his  namesake,  when  death  grinned  in  his  face 
and  called  his  name.’’ 

“  But  to  my  death’s  hour,  Donald,  though  I 
know  I  must  be  merciful  to  obtain  mercj',  I 
fear  I  shall  not  forgive  him  the  misery  he  has 
caused  us  by  his  wicked  conditions.” 

“  Yet,  look  ye  here,  Bes.sie,  I  would  not 
apologize  fur  his  sin,  but  it  is  a  weakness  we  all 
have  to  wish  to  build  up  a  family  and  leave  a 
name  behind.  The  man  knew  that  his  paltry 
sum.  if  scattered  broadcast  among  his  relatives, 
would  be  swallowed  up,  squandered  in  super¬ 
fluities,  and  himself  forgotten  by  all  his  heirs 
in  less  than  half  a  lifetime  ;  but  he  knew  that 
if  he  left  this  sum  to  me,  on  the  conditions  he 
did,  it  would  be  too  strong  a  tempts4ion  for  me 
or  any  other  poor  man  to  resist ;  tlat  I  would 
give  my  soul  to  Satan,  if  necessary,  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  and  grasp  the  motley  ;  then  I, 
being  known  on  ’Change  as  Donald  Macfanc, 
independent  in  purse,  would  of  course  have  a 
character.  I  would  be  a  Bank  Director — ha! 
ha  I  ha!  perhaps,  perhaps!  And  he,  Donald, 
the  childless,  would  see,  from  the  spirit-world, 
an  honored  posterity.  Hb,  the  poor  butler  of 
the  Laird  McGregor,  that  had  not  credit  enough 
in  life  to  borrow  sixpence,  would  have  a  name¬ 
sake  and  collateral  descendant  able  to  borrow 
thousands  at  the  lowest  rate  of  usury.  That’s 
something,  woman — surely,  that  is  something.” 

“And  what  is  the  worth  of  man,  the  true 
manliness  of  man,  if  he  can  be  influenced  to 
change  the  tfVliole  bent  and  current  of  his  na- 
tnre  from  such  a  motive — standing,  too,  on  the 
frail,  narrow  bridge  between  time  and  eternity?” 

“  Well,  girl,  we  are  made  so  ;  we  are  made 
to  act  our  destinies  and  fulfill  the  part  or¬ 
dained  for  us.  God  himself  is  not  a  free  agent. 
He  is  governed  by  motives  just  as  much  as  his 
.creatures.  He  has  made  all  men  with  ambition 
of  some  kind.  And  it  is  this  motive,  passion  or 
principle  that  produces  all  the  good  done  on 
earth.  Men  talk  and  swell  about  great  deeds, 
and  benevolent  deeds,  and  distinguished  deeds. 
Even  the  noisy  Yankee  that  came  into  the  shop 
last  w'eek,  to  sell  his  nasty  hair  oil,  boasted 
that  ho  had  devoted  (he  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  exclusively  to  doing  good.” 


“  I  will  not  speak  for  others,”  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
fane  ;  “  I  am  not  their  judge  ;  but  for  myself, 
God  knoweth  that  1  have  done,  at  least  once  in 
awhile,  a  good  deed,  for  which  I  have  had  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  my  own  conscience,  without  having, 
at  the  time,  a  thought  of  fee  or  reward ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  only  such  deeds  that  bring  true  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  human  spirit — only  such  deeds  that 
God  rewards  at  all.  But  I  know  he  does  re¬ 
ward  his  creatures  for  deeds  that  are  really 
good ;  for,  sinner  as  I  am,  I  have  felt  the  re¬ 
ward  in  my  own  breast.” 

The  stiff-necked  and  stiff-backed  fatalism  of 
Donald  began  to  bend  forward  under  this  nn- 
e.vpected  pressure  ;  and,  putting  his  arm  around 
the  waist  of  his  wife,  he  said : 

“  True,  Bessie,  I  believe — true  every  word. 
Thy  doctrine  wont  apply  to  women  universal¬ 
ly,  but  only  to  us  selfish  men.  A  good  woman 
is  the  very  best  thing  God  ever  made,  and  a 
pretty  woman  is  the  prettiest  thing.  Men  talk 
al)Out  trees  and  rhyme  about  flowers  ;  but,  to 
my  taste,  there  is  nothing  so  beautifnl  as  the 
gracefully  swelling  and  tapering  form  of  my 
own  sweet  wife,  even  now,  when  forty  years 
have  begun  to  leave  their  marks  upon  her — 
and  as  for  goodness,  I  am  sure  the  world  can¬ 
not  furnish  her  counterpart.” 

“  It  is  most  true,  Donald,  that  I  have  been  a 
faithful  wife,  and  though  I  hope  I  feet  humble 
for  my  sins  against  God,  I  feel  that  I  deserve 
from  you  all  that  you  have  said  about  me  ;  for 
I  have  toiled  and  slaved,  and  starved  myself, 
and  choaked  the  groaning  secrets  down  into 
my  breast  again,  whenever,  in  pre.«ence  of  my 
children,  they  have  come  up  to  my  lips  and 
striven  for  utterance  ;  and  all  that  I  might 
please  you  and  obey  my  God,  who  says,  wives, 
submit  yourselves  unto  your  husbands  in  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  And  ye  knew,  too,  Bessie,  that  in  my  soul 
I  was  no  mean  miser,  and  that  it  was  not  for 
mere  love  of  money,  nor  merely  for  self-love, 
but  for  the  love  I  boro  to  you  and  your  chil¬ 
dren,  that  I  so  enslaved  myself  and  yon,  and 

des - ;  no,  not  deserted  them,  but  delivered 

them  to  the  care  of  others.” 

“  I  knew  ye  were  no  miser  when  you  wooed 
me,  but  covetousness  has  grown  on  ye,  I  must 
say,  and  I  fear  that  if  ye  ever  get  the  money, 
ye  will  not  consider  the  poor  and  needy  as  ye 
ought.” 

“  If  I  do  forget  the  poor  in  the  day  of  my 
prosperity,  may  God  forget  me!”  exclaimed 
Donald,  vehemently,  at  the  same  time  striking 
his  bony  fist  against  the  rattling  stove.  “  I  am 
ready  to  take  a  solemn  vow  on  the  Evangelist, 
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or  oa  the  Westminster  Catechism,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  it,  that  when  I  come  into  possession  of  the 
old  man’s  money  I  will  never  send  any  beggar 
empty  away — always  excepting,  of  course,” 
added  he  in  a  low  growl,  “  the  lazy,  lousy  or¬ 
gan  griiiders,  who  are  eternally  making  night 
and  day  hideous  in  this  neighborhood.” 

“  And  if  ye  forget  them,”  said  Mrs.  Macfane, 
“  they  shall  not  suffer  for  want  of  the  pennies 
from  me.  It  is  only  they  (Heaven  bless  them !) 
who  for  years  have  sweetened  my  solitude,  and 
revived  the  dear  memories  of  my  infancy,  by 
playing  before  our  door  the  sweet  airs  of  our 
native  land,  which  we  used  to  hear  when  we 
were  little,  from  pibroch  and  bagpipe.  I  will 
not  ask  God  to  forgot  me,  for  any  sin  of  mine, 
but  I  will  not  forget  them  or  their  little  ones 
that  wander  with  them  and  play  on  the  tambo- 
rine,  and  look  so  sad  and  sorrowful.” 

“  Well  then,  Bessie,  you  shall  be  the  special 
patron  saint  of  the  organ  grinders.” 

“To  be  sure  I  will,  Donald.  Ye  say  they 
arc  always  here,  and  that’s  the  very  reason  we 
should  help  them,  for  the  poor  ye  have  always 
with  ye,  and  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do 
them  good.  They  are  poor,  and  ye  call  ’em 
lazy.  Mayhap  turning  their  cranks  is  not  as 
hard  as  shoveling  dirt  or  paving  the  street, 
but  they  know  people  want  to  hear  music,  and 
they  come  to  supply  it.” 

<•  Very  well,  Bessie.  Ye  are  a  good  politi¬ 
cal  economist,  and  can  beat  Silk  himself  in 
quoting  the  Scriptures.  But  now  let  us  have  a 
small  talk  about  the  bairns.  Was  it  Mrs.  Smith 
told  ye  about  Donald  going  to  Texas,  and  Doug¬ 
lass  Macfane,  too  ?’’ 

“  Yes.  and  Kate  is  sorrowing  bitterly.  Poor 
Kate !  She  is  the  only  one  of  ours  whose  pa¬ 
rents  or  guardians  know  not  the  real  parentage 
of.  Would  that  they  knew !” 

“  I  am  sorry,”  said  Donald,  without  noticing 
the  last  remark  of  his  wife,  except  by  hitching 
and  rocking  for  a  moment  uneasily  in  his  chair, 
“  I  am  sorry  Kate  is  to  be  married  to  Doug¬ 
lass-first,  because  they  are  cousins,  but  chiefly 
because  I  hate  the  blood  of  the  Macfancs,  al¬ 
though  it  courses  in  my  own  body,  though  in¬ 
deed  there’s  but  little  of  any  kind  of  blood  in 
me  now.  I’d  rather  she  marry  a  Popish  Irish¬ 
man,  a  fresh  import  from  Cork,  than  a  son  of 
my  brother.” 

“  O,  Donald !  How  can  ye  say  that,  and  call 
yourself  a  Christian  man  ?” 

“  I  tell  ye,  woman,  I  don’t  call  myself  a 
Christian,  I’m  nothing  but  a  Scotchman,  that’s 
all  ye  can  make  of  me,  or  the  kirk  either ;  but 
I’m  sorry  Donald  has  gone  to  that  wild  coun¬ 


try  to  hazard  his  life.  I  have  my  fears  for  him. 
He’s  a  bright,  bold,  intelligent  boy,  and  if  he 
lives  will  make  some  noise  in  the  world.  Well, 
what  news  about  Jennie  ?” 

“  Ah,  the  dear,  sweet  little  darling  baby !  She 
is  as  she  always  has  been,  the  pet  of  the  board¬ 
ers.  Wild  fellows,  some  of  ’em,  but  they  all 
love  her.” 

“  The  evil  one  take  ’em !  I  hope  they’ll  not 
love  her  long.  We  must  see  to  that.  Does 
Mrs.  Duffy  take  good  care  of  her  and  teach  her 
the  catechism  ?” 

“  I  told  ye  long  ago  she  had  learned  that  at 
the  Sabbath  School,  and  Mrs.  Duffy  has  always 
taken  such  nice  motherly  care  of  her  that,  in¬ 
deed,  Donald,  we  must  somehow  repay  her 
abundantly  for  all  her  kindness  and  trouble.” 

“  They  shall  all  be  paid,  Bessie.  They  may 
have  it  in  cash,  stocks,  or  real  estate — take 
their  choice.” 

“  I  would  we  might  sometime  give  a  good 
home,  iu  our  own  house,  to  some  of  them  that 
have  given  a  good  home  to  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.” 

*•  Very  well,  wife,  if  they  prefer  to  take  their 
pay  that  way,  they  may.  Let  ’em  board  it 
out.” 

“  Ah,  Donald,  the  demon  of  avarice  has  got 
possession  of  ye.  Would  ye  be  miserly  enough 
to  keep  an  account  with  those  that  never  took 
any  note  of  expense  and  care  laid  out  on  your 
children?’’ 

“  Hem !  It  wouldn’t  do,  Bessie,  that’s  very 
true — very  true  ;  but  then,  woman,  they  ought 
to  have  kept  such  an  account,  whether  they 
ever  expected  it  to  be  settled  or  not.  There’s 
no  doing  business  without  order.” 

“  Now,  Donald,  since  we  are  alone,  will  ye 
not  be  so  good,  my  dear,  as  just  to  be  explicit, 
and  to  tell  me  how  the  business  goes,  and  how 
long  ye  think  it  must  be  before  this  dreadful 
suspense  and  carking  toil  will  be  over !” 

“  And  how  can  I  tell  what  I  don’t  know  ?  I 
am  not  gifted  with  the  second  sight.  Would 
ye  have  me  bring  out  my  day-book  and  cash¬ 
book,  my  journal  and  ledger,  and  my  chest, 
with  all  the  deeds  and  mortgages,  and  certifl- 
cates  of  stock,  and  show  ye?  And  if  I  did, 
what  would  ye  do  with  ’em  ?’’ 

“  I  wish  but  to  know  the  sum  total,  Donald', 
and  these  ye  well  know  I  can  understand.  If 
ye  tell  me  the  four  thousand  will  be  made  np 
next  year  or  next  month  I  can  understand.  Ye 
have  always  kept  me  hoping  and  hoping,  but 
the  good  time  is  not  yet.” 

“  Well,  well,  well,  well !  I  cannot  tell  when 
it  will  come.  But  this  I  know,  that  it  never 
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will,  unless  ye  work,  work,  work  your  eyes  out 
and  your  fingers  off  to  aid  me,  as,  indeed,  like  a 
good  housewife,  ye  always  hare,  I  acknowledge. 
Ah.  good  woman,  ye  shall  be  well  taken  care 
of  after  my  death,  and  lire  in  ease  and  comfort, 
for  yo  hare  earned  ease  fairly  by  hard  work.” 

“  But  I  want  to  be  tnisted  enough  in  your 
life  time  to  be  informed  how  your  business  suc¬ 
ceeds.” 

“  Why,  I  beliere  I  hare  now  the  value  of 
somewhat  abore  three  thousand  Scotch.  I 
made  last  year,  clear  of  all  expenses,  in  my 
shop,  and  by  my  rents  and  interest,  the  sum  of 
$1,551  37 i.  If  business  prores  as  good  next 
year  as  this,  and  some  little  speculations  pros¬ 
per,  and  I  lose  nothing  by  bad  debts  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  no  other  evil  contingencies  occur,  I 
hope  nearly  to  make  up  the  amount  The  real 
estate  ferer  is  high  now.  Others  are  making 
fortunes  out  of  nothing,  and  I  beliere  the  Yan¬ 
kees  around  here  gire  me  a  name  for  shrewd¬ 
ness  almost  equal  to  their  own.  My  chance 
is  as  good  as  anybody’s.  So  I’ve  told  ye  all 
I  know  myself,  and  that’s  all  I  can  tell  ye.  But 
come,  woman,  look  at  the  candle.  We  must 
hurry  to  bed.” 

“  But,  Donald,  you  have  to  deduct  from  your 
profits  the  expense  of  living.  How  much  is  the 
sum  of  that  T” 

“Our  expenses  vary  a  good  deal — a  good 
deal.  Last  year  the  expenses  were  more  than 
usual.  Let  me  see.  I  have  the  schedule  in 
my  pocket-book.  Here  it  is.  Total  for  pro¬ 
visions.  clothing  and  other  necessary  expenses 
for  self  and  wife,  for  the  year  1834,  $192  28. 
It  would  not  have  been  so  large  a  sum  by  five 
dollars,  if  ye  had  not  foolishly  bought,  or  per- 
snaded  me  to  buy,  that  expensive  shawl  for  Jen¬ 
nie.  Don't  give  her  another  penny’s  worth  till 
we  have  all,  I  charge  you.  But  come,  come, 
we  must  light  another  candle  unless  ye  come 
to  bed  immediately.” 

“  Nay,  but  I  have  not  read  my  chapter  to¬ 
night,  nor  have  ye  said  the  prayer.” 

“  True,  but  you  must  postpone  the  chapter 
till  daylight,  and  then  read  two  if  you  like, 
and  I  will  say  the  prayer  after  the  candle  is 
put  out.  Save  the  ends  of  candles,  Bessie. 
There’s  a  Perthshire  chap  made  a  fortune  by 
Mjat  same.” 

CHAPTKK  vra. 

TSA  AT  MRS.  SMITH’S. 

Richard  Tilton  watched  the  descending  snn 
with  the  impatience  of  a  day-laborer,  and 
waited  not  its  disappearance  before  be  made 
his  own  appearance  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Smith. 


“  Good  evening.  Miss  Kate.  I  ask  pardon  for 
intruding  again  so  soon,  but  I  have  something 
of  interest  to  communicate.” 

“  You  will  always  be  welcome,  Mr.  Tilton.” 

“  Thank  you.  Miss  Kate,  with  all  my  heart. 
I  wish  to  say  that  since  our  interview  this 
morning  I  have  seen  my  mother,  and  she  says 
she  believes  you  were  entirely  mistaken  when 
you  said  you  were  the  sister,  or  half-sister,  of 
Douglass  Macfane.” 

“  Indeed  1  0,  would  I  had  known  this  a 

little,  only  a  little  while  ago!  But  what 
strange  things  people  imagine  and  say  !  Will 
you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  some  per¬ 
sons  think  that  not  only  is  Douglass  my  half- 
brother,  but  that  you,  Richard  Tilton,  you 
yourself  are  another?” 

“I  your  brother!  Heavens!  Kate  Smith, 
what  can  you  mean  ?  Surely  you  would  not 
jest  with  me  on  such  a  subject.” 

“  Would  it  make  you  very  sad  if  it  should 
prove  true?” 

“  It  would  make  mo  very  glad.  But  pray 
tell  me  what  you  mean,  if  you  are  not  indeed 
amusing  yourself  at  my  expense.  You  must 
pardon  me  for  laughing  at  the  seriousness  with 
which  you  say  such  a  thing,  but  really  I  can’t 
help  it.  I  should  really  like  to  hear  some  rea¬ 
son  given,  though,  or  some  proof,  if  indeed  you 
have  it.” 

“Indeed  you  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Tilton, 
from  telling  you  all  I  have  heard.” 

“  I  cannot  excuse  you.  If  we  are  brother 
and  sister,  it  is  surely  time  we  should  both 
know  it.  If  not,  it  is  time  yon  should  be  un¬ 
deceived.” 

“  Then  promise  me,  Richard,  that  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  should  hurt  your  feelings  by 
what  I  tell  you.” 

“Miss  Smith  would  not  offend  me  if  she 
could,”  replied  Richard,  “  and  she  could  not  if 
she  would.” 

“  But  supposing  I  were  to  say  anything  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  character  of  the  one  you  love 
best,  or  ought  to  love  best,”  said  Kate,  while  :i 
slight  pallor  overspread  her  cheek. 

“  Even  then,  from  you,  I  could  bear  it.” 

“Then  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  supposed  by 
some  of  my  friends,  that  I  am  the  daughter  of 
your  mother  and  Commodore  Macfane.” 

Richard  appeared  startled  and  shocked  at 
this  announcement,  and  for  some  seconds  they 
sat  together  in  silence.  At  length  he  said : 

“  I  believe  you  are  mistaken.  I  know  the 
position  of  my  unfortunate  mother  ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  she  would  deceive  vie  on  a  point 
like  this.  It  cannot,  cannot  be  so.  Besides. 
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she  iutimuted  that  !>he  could  give  a  pretty  rea- 
sonaltlo  guess  whose  child  you  arc.” 

“  Whose,  then  ?” 

“Donald  Macfanc’s,  who  keeps  a  grocery 
near  by.” 

“  Old  Donald  I  and  the  dear  sweet  woman, 
his  wife!  Well,  it  is  queer;  but  how?  And 
yet,  how  strangely  they  have  spoken  to  me 
sometimes,  and  lovingly.” 

‘*My  mother  referred  to  Mrs.  Duffy,  with 
whom  I  have  boarded  for  many  years,  as  hav¬ 
ing  facts  in  her  possession  going  to  prove  it.” 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Smith  appeared  and  in¬ 
vited  Mr.  Tilton  to  tea.  Mr.  Tilton,  of  course, 
excused  himself.  Mis.  Smith,  of  course,  in¬ 
sisted  : 

“  Now,  Sir,  I  never  allow  anybody  to  go 
away  and  say  I’ve  give  ’em  nothing  to  eat. 
Yon’vc  got  to  come,  Mr.  Tilton.  Kate,  escort 
the  gentleman  into  the  dining  room.  Here  we 
arc.  A  good  cup  of  tea,  and  warm  biscuit,  and 
some  nice  new  doughnuts,  and  a  piece  of  the 
tenderest  corned  beef  is  all  I  have  to  offer,  ex¬ 
cept  some  of  the  sweetest,  yellowest,  freshest 
I)uttcr  you  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Sorry  I’ve  got 
nothing  better.  If  I’d  only  expected  you  I’d 
had  some  lovely  griddle  cakes,  or  got  you, 
Kate,  to  make  some  of  your  delightful  waffles. 
Besides,  I  would  have  told  Robert  to  come 
home  early.  But  ask  a  blessing,  Mr.  Tilton, 
ask  a  blessing.” 

Richard  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  never  performed  such  a  ceremony,  and 
besides,  felt  himself  quite  unworthy. 

“  U nworthy  to  ask  blessing !  Now,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  doctrine,  not  I.  I’m  a  strict  Metho¬ 
dist  myself,  and  don’t  believe  anyl)ody  is  un¬ 
worthy  to  pray  to  God.  No,  Sir,  the  more  un¬ 
worthiness  the  more  need.  It  is  the  very 
strangest,  (O,  Lord,  bless  this  food,  and  make 
us  all  thankful,  amen,)  the  very  strangest  ex- 
<!use  I  ever  heard.  I  always  ask  the  blessing 
myself,  when  nobody  else  will  do  it.  Didn’t 
David  and  the  Wesleys,  and  Peter,  and  all  of  ’em 
ask  for  things  they  were  not  worthy  to  receive? 
Kate,  pass  the  butter  to  Mr.  Tilton.  Didn’t 
.Vdam  Clkrk  say — do  you  like  your  tea  pretty 
strong?  It  is  good  tea — Robert  calls  it  A  No. 
1  —got  it  at  Maefaue’s — a  brother  of  the  Com¬ 
modore.  May  be  he  is,  but  they  live  in  a  most 
unbrothcrly  and  unchristian  way.  Poor  Doug¬ 
lass!  He’s  off  to  Texas,  and  Kate  wants  to  go 
too,  and  Robert,  too,  has  got  a  streak  of  the 
fever.  Bnt  if  they  go  they  must  go  without 
me,  that’s  all.  I’ve  inquired  into  the  country, 
and  they’ve  got  cannibals  there.  Yes,  Kate, 
you  needn’t  laugh  or  stare- cannibals,  I  say. 


Indians  that  eat  fijlks  in  preference  to  beet. 
They  roasted  and  eat  two  Catholic  missionaries 
.some  years  ago,  and  what  chance  would  1,  with 
my  two  hundred  pounds,  stand  in  such  a  coun¬ 
try,  I’d  like  to  know  ?  I  can  see  the  black  ras¬ 
cals  a  looking  at  me  now,  and  counting  the 
pounds  of  steak  they  could  get  out  of  my  car¬ 
cass.  Think  of  their  trying  me  out  like  pork, 
and  using  my  fat  to  grease  their  griddles,  and 
fry  their  alligators.  No,  Sir  ;  you  don’t  catch 
me  going  there.  Kate,  did  you  tell  Mr.  Tilton 
all  about  things?  Of  course  you  did.  But  I 
can’t  believe  that  you  are  any  relative  to 
Richard — least  wise,  not  his  sister.  But  Dong- 
lass!  My  Lord!  if  they  hav’nt  been  taken 
for  twins  a  thousand  times,  and  more  too.” 

“  Mr.  Tilton,”  said  Kate,  “  has  just  informed 
me  that  his  mother  knew  Douglass  is  not  my 
brother.” 

“  Not  knew,^’  said  Richard,  “  but  that  she  be- 
lieved  so ;  though,  indeed,  in  this  case,  belief 
amounts  to  knowledge.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Tilton.”  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  “  for  though  I  am  no  slanderer,  or  back¬ 
biter,  or — ” 

“  Moreover,  madam,”  said  Richard,  “  what¬ 
ever  other  sins  my  mother  may  have  to  answer 
for,  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  am  the 
lawful  child  of  my  mother.  I  have  myself 
seen  the  marriage  certificate.” 

“  And  what  do  you  think,”  asked  Kate, 
“  when  I  tell  you,  mother,  that  Madam  Savon 
thinks  I  am  the  child  of  Donald  Macfane?” 

‘•Old  Donald!  No!  You  don’t  say!  And 
yet,  I  do  declare,  it  wouldn’t  surprise  me.  I’m 
a  fool  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before.  I’m 
almost  knowing  to  the  fact  that  little  Jennie 
Summer — you  knew  her,  Mr.  Tilton — really 
lielongs  to  that  old  miserly  bag  of  bones.  Dear 
me!  If  it  should  turn  out  that  my  darling  is 
the  child  of  such  an  old.  mean - ” 

“  Bnt,  mother,  Mrs.  Macfane  is  a  sweet,  no¬ 
ble,  bcantiful  woman.” 

“  True  enough,  Kate— worthy  to  be  your 
mother,  or  any  body’s.  But  here  comes  Rob¬ 
ert.  I  must  go  and  see  to  him.  Business  be¬ 
fore  pleasure  you  know.  Stop,  Mr.  Tilton,  till 
I  come  back.” 

She  followed  her  husband,  who,  without  en¬ 
tering  the  parlor,  went  rapidly  through  the  hall 
and  kitchen.  When  she  was  fairly  out  of  hear¬ 
ing,  Kate  said  to  Richard  : 

“  Do  you  think  your  mother  would  be  offended 
if  I  should  seek  a  personal  interview  with  her, 
to  inquire  about  these  things?” 

“  Not  at  all.  Miss  Kate.  Indeed,  I  would 
like  to  go  with  you.” 
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“  And  will  you  go  with  me,  and  introduce 
me  to  Mrs.  Duffy,  too  ?” 

“  Indeed  I  will.” 

“  Will  you  come  for  me  at  ten  to-morrow  ?” 

“  Indeed  I  will,”  said  Richard,  as  he  took  his 
departure,  tenderly  pressing  the  hand  of  Kate, 
with  nil  the  ardor  and  boldness  inspired  by  a 
new  friendship,  which,  from  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  was  very  likely  to  ripen  into 
strong  mutual  affection. 


CHAPTER  K. 

THE  ISQDIBT. 

At  the  hour  appointed  Richard  and  Kate  set 
out  together  to  visit  Madam  Savon.  The  Misses 
Sleek  saw  the  movement,  and  cried,  “  Look !  1 
told  you  how  it  would  be.  I  mean  to  write  to 
the  Commodore’s  son  this  very  day.” 

The  young  men  of  the  North  End  winked  at 
each  other  and  said :  “  By  Jove !  there  goes 
the  belle  of  the  North  End,  arm  in  arm  with 
the  most  unprincipled  blackleg  in  the  whole 
city,  and  in  broad  daylight,  too !” 

“  What  is  the  world  coming  to  when  we  not 
only  hear  such  things  but  actually  see  them 
with  our  own  eyes?”  said  several  very  sedate 
and  excellent  ladies,  who  were  out  shopping 
and  overheard  the  remarks  of  the  young  men. 

And  yet  our  dear  Kate  walked  on  as  proudly 
and  gracefully  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
damage  she  was  inflicting  on  her  own  repu¬ 
tation.  In  the  innocence  of  her  heart  she 
seemed;  notwithstanding  her  intercourse  with 
the  sinner,  to  be  quite  at  peace  with  herself  and 
all  mankind,  and  to  render  back  an  angelic 
smile  for  every  sneer  and  taunt. 

But  how  with  Richard  ?  He  walked  with  this 
stately  young  lady  without  the  least  apparent 
intention  or  expectation  of  hurting  the  fine 
feelings  of  the  Misses  Sleek  or  of  the  virtuous 
clerks  and  mechanics  of  the  North  End,  or  even 
of  the  e.xcellent  ladies  aforesaid. 

Richard  and  Kate  were  received  by  Madam 
Savon  in  her  elegantly  furnished  room  with 
remarkable  cordiality.  Well  indeed  might  she 
for  once  gladly  greet  in  the  shadows  of  that 
sad  house  the  presence  of  one  so  young  and 
pure.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  say  how  many 
years  had  elapsed  since  one  so  virtuous  as  Kate 
Smith  had  lightened  her  solitary  habitation. 
Richard  explained  the  object  of  their  coming, 
and  requested  his  mother  to  answer,  if  she 
could,  the  question  of  Kate’s  parentage. 

“  You  say,”  said  Madam,  “  that  the  suspicion 
is  that  Ma’nmselle— that  is.  Miss  Kate — is  a  half 
sister  of  Dongla.ss.  I  would  know  then  who  is 
her  reputed  father,  or  mother.  Of  course,  no¬ 


body  would  hold  a  sentiment  of  that  kind  with¬ 
out  some  kind  of  reasons,  would  he  ?” 

“  Then,  mother,”  said  Richard,  “  to  speak 
frankly,  it  is  supposed  that  you  are  her 
mother.” 

“Saere!  I?  Fou!  Me  the  mother  of  that 
young  lady!  Ha!  hn  that  Would’nt  I  know 
it,  then?  No,  young  woman,  no, young  man — 
I  never  had  one  single  other  living  child  except 
yourself.  If  this  young  lady  doubts,  let  her  go 
to  Dr.  Fourgaud,  in  Howard  street.  He  has 
been  my  physician  ever  since  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Monsieur  Savon.  He  knows 
what  I  say  is  true.” 

“  O,  thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Madam,” 
said  Kate,  trembling  at  the  vehemence  of 
Madam,  and  also  at  her  own  unanticipated  and 
awkward  situation. 

“  Trea  bien ! — very  well,  very  well  indeed. 
You  are  not  more  glad  to  hear  than  I  am  to  say, 
young  lady — for  whatever  what  you  call — 
achwache,  peccadillo,  weakness,  you  may  charge 
upon  me — you  can't  accuse  me  of  bringing  a 
child  into  this  world  and  then  forsaking  it  to 
the  care  of  the  stranger.  Nobody  can  say  I 
have  rejected  my  own  child.  I  have  studied 
the  virtues.  I  have  more  of  the  gereehtigkeit — 
the  righteousness,  the  justice,  than  to  do  such  a 
mean,  lache,  vile  thing.” 

“  But  mother,”  said  Richard,  “  pray  let  us 
come  to  the  point.  What  is  it  about  Miss 
Kate’s  being  the  child  of  Donald  Macfane?” 

“  Je  ne  aaia  paa.  What  do  I  know?  Xenien 
paa.  I  tell  you  all  I  know,  all  I  have  heard. 
I  have  lived  here  now  flftoen  or  sixteen  years. 
When  I  first  lived  with  the  Commodore  he  did 
sometimes  converse  of  his  brother,  but  never 
visit.  Very  well.  I  have  once  seen  Donald 
Macfane  and  his  very  calm  lady  in  this  very 
house  ;  and  one  day  I  did  say  to  the  Commo¬ 
dore,  (excuse  me.  Miss,)  but  I  said,  ‘Is  not 
Donald's  wife  in  a  very  interesting  situation  ?’ 
And  the  Commodore  did  say,  ‘  God  knows.’ 
He  very  often  does  say  so,  when  he  means  he 
knows  not  himself,  and  I  say  the  very  same. 
But  I  do  not  think  he  believes  in  any  more  God 
than  I  do.  God  is  but  a  great  mystical  ab¬ 
straction,  you  know.  Miss.  Very  well.  God  is 
everything  and  everything  is  God.  I  am  God, 
and  you  are  God,  and  the  Commodore  is  God.” 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  Kate  was  very 
much  horrified  at  this  rather  unique  doctrine, 
or  at  least  should  have  been.  On  the  contrary, 
it  had  the  effect  to  restore  her  to  complete  self- 
possession,  and  she  even  manifested  pleasure, 
if  vociferous  and  uncon'rolable  laughter  be  any 
evidence  of  pleasure. 


THE  COMMODORE’S  SON. 
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“  Very  well,”  said  Madam,  “  that  is  right. 
Miss.  You  show  very  good  sense  to  laugh  at 
those  old  notions  the  people  once  did  have.” 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,  mother,  don’t  talk  such 
stuff  now — it  is  very  mal  apropot.  Please  go  on 
with  the  story,”  said  Richard. 

“  Eh  bitn—on  you  please,  Richard.  The  Com¬ 
modore  continued  to  say,  ‘  Donald  has  no  chil¬ 
dren,’  said  he,  ‘  though  they  have  been  married 
about  the  time  I  have,  and  1  don’t  believe  they 
mean  to  have  any.’  ‘  Why  not  ?’  I  did  say. 
‘  Why,’  said  he,  ‘  an  old  miser  uncle  left  him 
some  thousands  if  he  would  beg,  or  borrow,  or 
steal  so  many  thousand  more,  and  he  works 
himself  to  the  death  to  get  the  money ;  and 
children  are  expensive,  and  they  take  care  not 
to  have  any.’  When  I  told  how  very  strange 
that  was,  he  did  say,  ‘  Donald  is  no  more  like 
other  men  than  poor  vinegar  is  like  good 
brandy.’  Very  well ;  one  day,  long  time  after, 
I  did  see  accounts  of  baby  laid  on  Mrs.  Duffy’s 
doorstep — this  was  ten  or  eleven  years  ago ; 
and  the  description  was  so  much  like  Douglass, 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  that  I  laughed  at  the 
Commodore,  and  told  him  it  was  his,  and  then 
he  laughed,  too.  But  he  says :  ‘  No,  not  mine  ; 
but  perhaps  it  belonged  to  that  brother  of 
mine.’  Very  well ;  I  got  very  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Duffy,  and  I  told  her  1  was  coming 
down  to  see  la  petite,  that  little  jewel  she  picked 
up — for  she  had  none  herself.  Then  she  told 
me  she  had  found  out  who  the  parents  might  be  ; 
but  agreed  to  be  secret.  ‘  Bah !’  said  I,  ‘  you 
cannot  keep  secret  from  me,  because  I  know.’ 
‘  What  mean  you  V  said  she.  Then  I  did  say  it 
is  Donald  Maefane’s.  You  see,  I  didn’t  know, 
but  guessed.  And  then  I  tried  to  get  her  to 
admit ;  but  she  only  said  she  was  not  certain 
herself,  and  I  know  what  I  did  tell  did  make 
her  very  extremely  confused.  And  this  is  all 
I  can  tell  you.” 

“But,”  said  Richard,  ‘  this  docs  not  seem  to 
go  far  toward  proving  Kate’s  parentage.” 

“Very  well,  perhaps  not,  but  this  is  all 
which  I  can  tell — only  what  a  man  will  do  in 
one  case  he  may  do  in  the  other.” 

“  True,”  said  Kate  ;  “  it  does  seem  to  furnish 
a  clue  by  which  we  may  yet  traverse  the  laby¬ 
rinth.  I  thank  you  again.  Madam,  for  your 
kindness,  and  wilt  bid  you  good  morning.” 

“Pray,  don’t  get  away  so  fast,  my  dear,” 
said  .Madam,  “I  am  fond  of  your  looks,  and 
would  like  to  see  you  every  single  day.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  if  you  belong  related  to  Doug¬ 
lass,  you  are  not  sister  to  Richard,  and  I 
would  very  much  like  to  have  you  in  my  fam¬ 
ily,  and  to - ” 


“  Good  day,  mother,”  said  Richard,  seizing 
his  hat  in  some  confusion,  and  beckoning  to 
Kate,  who  sat  placid  and  smiling  as  a  Summer's 
day  at  Madam’s  uncommon  naivette. 

Richard  and  Kate  walked  hastily  away  to 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Duffy.  The  unfortunate  ex¬ 
hibition  of  her  own  easy  character,  made  by 
Madam  Savon  in  this  interview,  and  the  griev¬ 
ous  contre  tempt  at  its  close,  had  tied  the  tongue 
of  the  usually  self-possessed  young  gentleman, 
so  that  in  their  walk  the  subject  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  both  received  no  notice.  Mrs. 
Duffy  informed  them  she  had  no  information  to 
communicate  on  the  subject  of  their  inquiry. 
Little  Jennie  was  brought  in  for  their  inspec¬ 
tion  and  observation,  however.  It  was  ob¬ 
served  that  there  was  indeed  a  considerable  re¬ 
semblance  to  Kate  in  her  complexion,  hair  and 
features,  and  also  in  her  apparent  temperament 
and  disposition ;  yet  perhaps  not  more  than 
might  happen  in  hundreds  of  families  between 
whom  there  was  no  near  connection.  She 
seemed  even  more  simple  and  childlike  than 
her  years  might  indicate.  She  was  playing 
with  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  pulling  its  bright 
feathers  and  displaying  them  in  a  headband  of 
red  ribbon — laughing  with  the  clear  voice  of  a 
canary  when  any  praised  her  beauty  and 
sprightliness — carelessly  dancing  in  and  out  of 
the  room — rompingly  springing  upon  Richard’s 
knee  to  gaze  more  closely  into  the  handsome 
face  of  his  companion — answering  the  questions 
put  to  her  by  Kate  thoughtfully,  and  with  aa 
expression  of  sadness,  and  yet  running  directly 
to  the  arms  of  the  only  mother  she  knew,  as  if 
the  sadness  was  burdensome,  and  as  if  desiroui 
to  express  her  joy  that  she  was  not  left  entirely 
alone. 

“  I  suppose  my  mother  must  be  dead,”  said 
Jennie  ;  “1  don’t  think  she  would  be  so  long 
without  coming  to  ask  for  me,  and  take  me 
home  and  as  the  unbidden  tear  started  to  the 
eye  of  Kate,  when  reminded,  by  the  words  of 
the  child,  of  her  own  feelings,  she  asked  her  : 

“  Why  do  you  cry  ?  The  only  ones  that  ever 
cried  before  when  they  talked  about  my  mother 
are  good  Aunt  Duffy  and  the  nice  Scotch  lady, 
and  yet  now  there’s  Richard  crying  too.  No¬ 
body  is  so  good  to  me  as  Richard.  He  always 
brings  me  candy  and  cake  from  Mrs.  Nichols’s, 
and  beautiful  bouquets.  Nobody  ever  wat  so 
good  as  Richard,’’  said  she,  patting  her  arms 
around  his  neck. 

“  Except  Aunt  Duffy,”  said  Richard,  kissing 
her,  ' 

“  0  yes ;  but  I  mean  the  boarders,  you  know.” 

Richard  and  Kate  departed  after  a  short  call, 
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and  arrived  at  Robert  Smith’s  before  1  o'clock, 
the  usual  dininf;  hour  of  Boston  mechanics. 
Richard  having  taken  leave  at  the  door,  Kate 
gave  her  father  a  minute  account  of  their  morn¬ 
ing's  visits,  and  all  they  had  learned  or  heard. 
After  awhile  Robert  said : 

“  I  confess  my  belief  on  the  main  point  is 
somewhat  shaken,  but  I  should  prefer  to  talk 
with  Madam  Savon  myself  before  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  myself  convinced.  I  judge  she  is  a  woman 
who  might  say  one  thing  to-day  and  quite 
another  to-morrow.  A  person  must  have  some 
principle  before  we  can  give  easy  credit  even  to 
what  seems  a  probable  story.” 

“Now,  that’s  all  just  exactly  like  you,  Rob¬ 
ert,  and  nobody  else,”  said  Mrs.  Smith  ;  “  Rob¬ 
ert,  you  would  have  been  a  worse  infidel  than 
Tom  Paine,  and  Gibbon,  and  Hume,  and  all 
that  set,  if  it  hadn’t  just  have  been  for  the 
grace  of  God  in  your  heart.  You  never  will 
believe  anything  at  all  till  it  is  cyphered  out 
plainer  than  ABC  right  before  your  eyes. 
You  wont  even  believe  in  the  sea  serpent, 
though  I  told  you  I  had  seen  him  and  almost 
counted  his  humps.  Porpoises  you  call  his 
humps.  Now,  I  don’t  doubt  tome  people  have 
seen  porpoises  and  called  them  serpents,  but  I 
know  better  than  to  be  deceived  that  way.  Yes, 
indeed.  I  was  down  to  Nahant  last  Summer — 
you  remember  it,  Kate — with  you  and  Dong- 
la.«s;  and  while  you  were  off  somewhere  ro¬ 
manticking  I  was  quietly  walking  among  the 
rocks  by  the  shore,  and  I  saw  the  very  serpent 
himself,  not  half  a  mile  oflf ;  saw  his  head  stick¬ 
ing  up  like  a  snake’s,  and  bis  tongue  was  out, 
and  a  wiggling,  and  his  whole  body  a  squirm- 1 
ing  about,  and  he  must  have  been  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  I  saw  him  with  my  own 
eyes  kind  o’  divide  into  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces, 
and  then  come  together  again,  as  snakes  will, 
you  know ;  and  all  the  folks  down  there  de¬ 
clared  it  was  the  real  thing — the  regular  pison 
serpent.  But  when  I  came  home  and  told  Rob¬ 
ert,  he  just  laughed  ready  to  kill  himself,  and 
said  he’d  seen  that  same  serpent  many  a  time 
when  he’d  been  fishing  down  to  Pulling  Point, 
and  he  knew  it  was  a  school  of  jmpoieet.  Great 
kind  of  d!(K;ipline  the  porpoises  must  keep  up 
if  that  was  one  of  their  schools.  And  just  so, 
now,  he  wont  believe  your  account  of  what 
Richard’s  mother  says,  though  she  hasn’t  the 
least  reason  for  lying  about  it,  and  refers  you 
for  her  character  to  Dr.  Fourgaud.  MThy  don’t 
you  go  talk  with  the  doctor  before  you  accuse 
the  woman  of  lying.  For  my  part,  I’m  going 
to  ask  old  Donald  himself,  point  blank,  that’s 
what  I  am.  I  would  not  like  to  ask  his  good 


wife  such  a  question,  because,  if  it  isn't  true,  it 
would  hurt  her  feelings  to  be  suspicioned  of 
such  a  thing.  But  old  Donald  haint  got  any 
more  feelings  than  a  hog.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

THE  EARTH  WE  WALK  ON. 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  learn  that 
all  the  earths — clay.  Hint,  chalk,  <kc. — are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  rust  of  metals — that  at  one 
time,  during  the  age  of  this  w  orld,  they  were 
all  shining  brilliant  metals.  Geologists  speak 
of  the  earth  as  being  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  old.  All  their  philosophy  is  based  upon 
mechanical  science ;  the  formation  of  strata, 
the  upheaving  of  mountains,  the  burying  of 
forests,  have  been  attributed  to  some  “great 
convulsion” — that  is,  to  some  shaking  together 
of  the  earth’s  crust.  Whether  this  great  age 
of  the  world  be  true  or  not,  it  is  very  certain 
that  before  any  of  these  events  could  have 
taken  place  the  formation  of  each  of  the  earths 
must  have  been  the  work  of  ages  ;  otherwise 
the  metals  of  which  their  base  consists  could 
not  have  been  so  completely  rusted  as  to  as¬ 
sume  an  earthy  texture.  To  understand  this 
we  must  leave  the  mechanical,  i.  «.,  the  geo¬ 
graphical  theory,  and  enter  upon  the  primary 
or  chemical  theory.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  first  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  were  of 
a  purely  chemical  nature.  Combinations  took 
place  then  as  now ;  the  metallic  bases,  by  mere 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  or  water,  passed 
into  o.xyds,  as  the  chemist  calls  them,  or  earths, 
as  expressed  in  daily  conversation.  Chemists 
thus  recognize  something  like  forty  ditferent 
kinds  of  these  o.xyds  or  earthy  bodies,  some 
being  very  scarce  and  others  as  plentiful.  By 
the  merest  touch  of  air  some  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  these  earths  instantly  puss  into  the  rusty 
or  earthy  state ;  some  by  contact  with  water  arc 
so  energetic  that  they  burst  into  fiamc.  By 
this  process  of  reasoning  we  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  world  is  one  mass  or  globe  of 
mi.xed  metals,  of  which  the  mere  crust  has  be¬ 
come  rusted,  or  of  earthy  form — the  outer  rind, 
as  it  were,  preventing  any'  rapid  combination 
taking  place  with  the  metallic  surface,  five  or 
six  miles  below  the  face  of  the  dry  land. 
Eruptions  from  volcanoes  are  probably  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sea  getting  down  to  the  metallic 
surface  through  some  fissure  in  the  earth’s  crust ; 
decomposition  of  the  water  then  takes  place — 
fire,  fiamc  and  steam  causing  an  eruption.  It 
would  be  an  instructive  lesson  to  man  to  quarry 
into  the  earth’s  crust  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  Septimts  Piesse. 
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THE  PROVIDENTIAL  INTERFERENCE.  80  many  of  the  brave  fighting  men  of  Kentucky 
The  following  adventure  of  Mr.  Francis  had  lost  their  lives,  and  the  expedition  of  Col. 
Downing  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  Clarke  into  the  Miami  country  had  chastised 
the  narrow  escapes  from  the  impending  death  the  Indians  so  severely,  and  during  that  period 
which  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  no  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  had  been 
the  experience  of  the  hardy  and  fearless  pio-  seen  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  An  oc- 
neers  of  the  West.  caslonal  foray  would  be  made,  however,  by 

Near  the  banks  of  Slate  Creek,  in  Bath  small  bands  of  three  or  four  warriors,  who. 
County,  Kentucky,  there  stood  at  the  period  of  after  killing  some  exposed  or  venturesome 
our  story  one  of  those  stations,  or  forts,  which  settler  and  running  off  his  animals,  would  re- 
were  erected  by  the  earlier  settlers  of  that  treat  hastily  to  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio, 
section  of  country  to  protect  themselves  from  where  they  would  be  safe  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  savages,  who,  with  a  patriotism  which  the  white  man.  This  had  continued  during  all 
would  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies  had  their  the  period  embraced  between  the  years  1782 
skins  been  white  instead  of  red,  endeavored  to  and  ’86,  but  as  these  incursions  became  less 
Ixiat  back  the  tide  of  immigration  which  was  frequent,  and  the  tide  of  immigration  flowing 
pouring  in  from  the  older  States,  and  threatened  in  a  steady  stream  into  the  State,  gave  an  in- 
the  integrity  of  their  hunting  grounds  and  the  creased  confidence  and  boldness  to  the  settlers, 
sanctity  of  their  burial  places.  It  consisted,  as  they  threw  off  the  restraint  in  which  they  had 
was  usual  with  such  erections,  of  a  series  of  so  long  been  held,  and  resumed,  to  some  ex¬ 
cabins,  connected  by  palisades  and  protected  tent,  their  agricultural  avocations.  The  scttle- 
by  block-houses  at  the  comers,  which  effectually  ment  of  Ohio  on  the  north  had  served  in  a 
guarded  the  fort  from  assault  by  an  enemy  measure  to  throw  a  bulwark  between  them  and 
without  artillery,  and  the  instance  was  seldom  the  northern  tribes,  while  the  settlements  on 
known  of  such  a  station  being  captured,  except  Holston  and  Watauga,  in  the  present  State  of 
by  stratagem,  treachery  or  famine.  The  busy  Tennessee,  protected  them  from  the  Creeks  and 
hand  of  improvement  has  swept  over  that  beau-  Cherokees  on  the  south  ;  and,  being  thus  shel- 
tiful  country,  and  although  ithasnotdestroyed  tered  from  invasion,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
its  natural  beauties  or  changed  those  charming  many  of  those  brave  spirits  who  had  shown  such 
features  which  make  it  the  garden  of  America,  contempt  for  danger  when  surrounded  by  clouds 
it  has  sw  ept  away  almost  every  vestige  of  those  of  enemies  on  every  side,  should  lay  aside  their 
primitive  erections  around  which  center  so  usual  caution  and  watchfulness,  and  roam  the 
much  of  romance  and  thrilling  interest  The  woods  with  a  freedom  little  short  of  temerity, 
humble  “  log  cabin”  and  the  rude  “  station”  Among  other  inmates  of  the  station  on  Slate 
have  given  place  to  the  modem  farm  house  Creek  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Yates,  who 
and  the  thriving  city,  and  where  the  crack  of  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  fighting  men  of  the 
the  hunter’s  rifle,  the  yell  of  the  Indian  and  borders.  Of  a  wild,  reckless  disposition,  brave 
the  howling  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  alone  even  unto  rashness,  with  keen  perceptive  facul- 
disturbed  the  Sabbath-like  stillness  of  the  pri-  tics,  and  undaunted  under  all  circumstances,  he 
meval  forest,  the  hum  of  industry,  the  shrill  was  an  universal  favorite  with  all  who  knew 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  sound  of  him,  for,  trae  as  the  tempered  steel,  he  was 
the  loom  and  shuttle,  mark  the  gigantic  and  never  known  to  desert  a  friend  in  distress  or 
rapid  strides  of  that  civilization  which  has  with  to  reap  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  another, 
relentless  force  driven  back  the  red  man  from  Although  not  yet  arrived  at  middle  age  his 
his  native  haunts  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  experience  in  woodcraft  made  him  an  oracle  to 
which,  like  some  gigantic  colossus  with  one  the  younger  men  of  the  garrison,  while  his 
foot  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  qualities  of  head  and  heart  made  him  respected 
upon  the  Pacific,  exclaims,  “  Vem,  vidi,  vki”  by  those  older  than  himself. 

The  inmates  of  the  little  fort  on  Slate  Creek,  One  morning  iu  the  month  of  Angnst  Tates 
although  they  felt  comparatively  safe  from  in-  missed  his  horse  from  the  range  where  he  had 
vosion,  did  not  cease  altogether  their  vigl-  left  him  grazing  the  night  prevloua  The  idea 
lance — for  bitter  experience  had  taught  them,  that  he  had  been  stolen  never  once  entered  hLs 
as  it  had  others,  that  at  no  time  was  the  im-  mind,  but  thinking  he  ha<l  strayed  into  the 
placable  hostility  of  the  Indians  more  to  be  forest,  which  stretched  to  an  interminable  dis- 
di'euded  than’  when  their  presence  was  least  tance  in  every  direction  about  the  fort,  he 
expected.  Four  years  had  passed  away  since  made  preparations  as  soon  as  the  morning  meal 
that  fearful  massacre  at  the  Blue  Licks,  where  was  over  to  go  in  search  of  him.  For  the  sake 
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of  company,  be  solicited  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Downing  to  accompany  him.  Ready 
at  all  times  for  a  tramp  or  a  bunt,  young  Down¬ 
ing  consented  with  alacrity ;  and,  taking  their 
rifles  on  their  arras,  the  two  sauntered  forth  into 
the  woods.  Over  hills  and  through  valleys,  now 
threading  their  way  along  a  water  course,  anon 
climbing  the  rocky  sides  of  some  rugged  hill¬ 
side  to  gain  a  more  extended  view,  they  sought 
and  sought  in  vain  for  the  lost  animal  until 
hope  of  tiudiug  him  failed,  and  reluctantly  they 
turned  their  steps  homeward.  When  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  give  up  the  search, 
at  least  for  the  present,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  quiet  and  secluded  valley,  some  six  miles 
or  more  from  the  station.  As  this  was  but  an 
hour's  walk,  however,  they  commenced  their 
return  with  light  and  cheerful  hearts,  little 
dreaming  of  danger  or  of  the  scenes  they  had 
yet  to  pass  through  before  they  reached  their 
home.  Yates,  thoughtless  and  reckless,  amused 
himself  by  humming  the  bars  of  some  patriotic 
ditiy  in  vogue  at  the  period,  occasionally  break¬ 
ing  out  into  boisterous  song,  and  making  the 
woods  ring  with  his  rude  music,  while  his 
younger  companion  listened  or  commented  as 
the  spirit  moved  him.  His  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted,  however,  before  they  had  proceeded  far 
by  certain  sounds  which  alarmed  him  ;  but, 
fearing  the  ridicule  ot  bis  comrade,  and  think¬ 
ing  that  Am  ear  should  have  been  the  first  to 
recognize  the  vicinity  of  a  foe,  he  abstained 
from  mentioning  his  fears,  for  he  had  an  over- 
weeniug  confidence  in  the  talent  of  the  other 
as  a  scout,  and  cowardice  at  that  time  was  a 
crime  little  short  in  point  of  obloquy  to  that 
of  murder.  He  endeavored  to  account  for  the 
sounds,  therefore,  by  ascribing  them  to  natural 
causes ;  but  still  they  haunted  him,  and  he 
could  not  rid  his  mind  of  the  impression  that 
danger  hung  around  their  path.  When  he  found 
that  the  noises  seemed  to  follow  them,  and  that 
bis  companion  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
performance  to  notice  them,  he  called  bis  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.  As  he  had  anticipated,  his  feel¬ 
ing  of  alarm  was  made  sport  of  by  Yates,  who 
laughed  at  his  idle  fears,  and  told  him  to  rest 
quiet — that  “  the  worst  thing  there  was  in  these 
yerc  woods  was  a  bar  or  painter,”  and  “  he’d 
just  like  to  meet  one  to  take  home  in  place  of 
the  horse,”  which  he  had  so  confidently  antici¬ 
pated  taking  home  with  him.  For  a  time 
Downing  seemed  content ;  but  he  could  not  but 
notice  that  whichever  way  they  turned,  and  how 
farsoever  they  proceeded,  the  ominous  sounds 
still  followed  them,  and  he  again  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Yates,  and  endeavored  to  make  him 


realize  that  their  footsteps  were  dogged  by 
some  unseen  enemy.  His  only  answer  was : 

“  Pshaw,  boy,  you’re  timid ;  you  aint  afraid 
that  the  redskins  are  after  your  hair,  are  ye? 
What  valey  do  you  set  on  your  scalp  that 
you're  so  afeard  of  it?  I'll  agree  to  insure  it 
for  ye  for  sixpence.  Wagh !  I’ll  wager  a  buck¬ 
skin  against  a  coonskin  there  aint  an  Ingen  this 
side  the  ’Ilio.  If  there  is,  I’d  jest  like  to  look 
at  him  along  this  straight-edge,”  slapping  bis 
rifle ;  “  I  haint  hud  a  scrimmage  so  long  I’m 
gittin  most  froze  for  hair.” 

Downing  was  not  satisfied,  however,  by  the 
bantering  of  his  companion  ;  and  as  the  rust¬ 
ling  of  leaves  and  the  occasional  cracking  of  a 
twig  was  heard  in  their  rear,  he  determined,  if 
his  companion  did  not  evince  more  watchful¬ 
ness,  he  would  shirk  for  himself.  They  were  en¬ 
tering  a  canebrake  as  he  had  formed  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  before  they  hud  reached  the  other  side 
of  it  he  had  become  fully  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  some  wild  animal  or  Indian  was  fol¬ 
lowing  their  trail.  As  they  emerged  from  the 
shelter  of  the  brake,  therefore,  and  entered  a 
wood  which  was  thickly  undergrown  by  luxu¬ 
riant  clumps  of  whortleberry  bushes,  he  seized 
a  favorable  opportunity,  and  darting  into  the 
bushes,  he  concealed  himself,  while  his  comrade, 
who  was  still  so  much  taken  up  with  the  music 
of  his  own  voice  as  not  to  heed  his  absence, 
continued  on  down  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  his  view.  Downing  had 
not  remained  long  in  his  bushy  retreat  '  .t 
to  his  unspeakable  horror,  he  saw  tw  " 
warriors  put  aside  the  canes  and  loo  ...rn- 
estly  and  intently  in  the  direction  Yates  had 
gone.  Fearful  lest  they  might  have  secu  him 
dart  into  the  bushes,  be  made  up  his  mind  to 
fire  upon  them  and  trust  to  his  heels  for  safety. 
As  they  emerged  into  the  open  space,  therefore, 
he  raised  bis  rifle  to  bis  shoulder,  but  before  be 
had  time  to  take  an  aim  it  accidentally  went 
off.  He  was  not  slow  in  following  the  e.xample  of 
the  piece,  and  met  Yates  returning.  The  latter 
bad  been  called  to  a  recognition  of  his  absence 
by  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  was  running 
bock  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  firing.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  ask  the  question,  however, 
for  the  enemy  were  in  full  view,  and  coming  up 
with  them  at  full  speed.  As  Downing’s  rifle  was 
empty — and  Yates's  too,  for  aught  we  know — it 
was  decided  to  run  for  it ;  but  as  Downing  was 
by  no  means  as  rapid  in  his  movements  as  his 
companion,  the  latter  ran  by  his  side,  graduat¬ 
ing  his  speed  to  that  of  the  young  man,  refus¬ 
ing  to  save  his  own  life  by  outstripping  him. 
The  enemy  were  rapidly  overtaking  them ;  and, 
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OH  if  fortune  was  against  them,  the  white  men 
took  a  path  which  curved  like  a  bow,  while 
the  Indians,  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
took  another  much  nearer,  which  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  first  that  the  string  does  to  the 
bow.  The  two  paths,  at  the  greatest  distance, 
were  no  more  than  a  hundred  yards  apart,  so 
that  Yates  and  Downing  could  see  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  rapidly  decreasing  the  distance 
which  separated  them,  and  it  required  the  ut¬ 
most  stretch  of  their  powers  to  reach  the  point 
of  convergence  in  advance.  They  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  doing  so,  however,  although  the  ene¬ 
my  were  so  close  upon  their  heels  that  they  mo¬ 
mentarily  expected  to  feel  the  edge  of  their 
tomahawks.  Before  them  lay  a  deep  and  wide 
galley,  which  extended  to  some  hundred  yards 
or  more  on  cither  side  of  the  path  and  at  right 
angles  therewith.  It  was  necessary  to  cross 
this  or  retrace  their  steps,  and  as  the  last  was 
impracticable,  the  two  fugitives  gathered  all 
their  energies  for  the  effort  necessary  to  spring 
across  it.  The  Indians,  perfectly  well  aware 
of  this  obstacle  also,  made  for  a  spot  higher 
up,  where  it  was  more  shallow,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  ground  and  heading  them  off.  In 
tliis  they  would  most  assuredly  have  succeeded 
but  for  an  accident  which  occurred  to  Downing, 
which  proved  to  be  a  most  fortunate  one,  al¬ 
though  he  viewed  it  in  a  far  different  light  for 
the  moment.  Yates,  being  possesiicd  of  greater 
strength,  agility  and  endurance  than  his  young¬ 
er  companion,  sprang  over  the  gully  with  case, 
buit  jh>wning,  exhausted  by  the  great  efforts  he 
hau  ui  .:>ady  made,  came  short,  and  striking  his 
breast  with  considerable  force  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  fell  back  and  rolled  to  the  bottom, 
with  the  breath  almost  completely  beaten  out 
of  his  body  by  the  force  of  the  blow.  For  a 
moment  the  generous  Yates  hesitated  at  leav¬ 
ing  his  comrade  in  his  emergency,  but  the  sight 
of  the  Indians,  now  fast  approaching  to  cut 
him  off,  and  the  thought  that  his  remaining 
would  only  sacriOce  the  life  of  both,  decided 
him,  and  bounding  off  at  his  utmost  speed,  he 
was  soon  again  in  advanceof  his  pursuers,  who, 
either  not  discovering  the  condition  of  Down¬ 
ing  or  l)eing  intent  only  on  the  capture  of  his 
more  stalwart  companion,  followed  in  his  trail. 
Downing  had  given  himself  up  as  lost  when  he 
fell,  and  doggedly  remained  lying  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  gully  ;  but  hearing  the  fast  retreat¬ 
ing  sounds  of  the  pursuit,  he  recovered  his  en¬ 
ergies  and  resolved  to  make  another  effort  for 
life.  Fearing  lest  the  enemy  should  see  him  if 
he  left  the  gully  at  once,  he  walked  along  the 
bottom  at  a  rapid  pace,  in  the  hope  of  finding 


some  hiding-place  where  he  could  be  secure 
from  discovery  until  the  enemy  had  departed. 
The  gully  became  more  shallow,  however,  as 
he  proceeded,  soon  quite  disappeared  in  the 
level  ground,  and  ceased  to  afford  him  shelter 
or  protection.  Knowing  that  the  Indians  would 
return  under  any  circumstances  to  look  for  him, 
and  hoping  to  make  a  detour  so  as  to  avoid 
them,  he  went  on ;  but  before  emerging  from 
the  shelter  of  the  ditch  he  made  a  reeonmixtnce. 
To  his  surprise  and  horror,  he  beheld  one  of 
the  warriors,  apparently  in  quest  of  his  wherea¬ 
bouts,  approaching  him,  and  not  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  bis  retreat  With 
the  utmost  consternation,  too,  he  discovered 
his  egregious  folly  in  not  having  reloaded  his 
rifle  while  he  had  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  No  expert  woodsman  would  have  been 
caught  in  this  dilemma,  it  being  their  first 
care  to  reload  after  firing,  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  doing  so.  Indeed,  the  Wet¬ 
zels,  and  many  others,  acquired  skill  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reload  while  running  at  the  utmost 
speed,  and  this  efficiency  in  the  use  of  their 
pieces  was  the  means  of  saving  their  lives  on 
several  occasions.  Young  Downing  bad  but 
little  time  afforded  him  in  which  to  m.ake  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
The  Indian — whether  he  had  discovered  him  or 
not,  he  did  not  know — was  making  directly  for 
the  spot  where  he  was,  and,  as  to  retrace  his 
steps  down  the  gully  might  bring  him  upon  the 
other  one,  he  resolved  to  try  his  chance  in 
flight  Throwing  down  his  gun,  which  was 
now  a  useless  burden,  he  started  out  upon  the 
level  ground  and  ran  in  a  direction  directly 
opposite  to  that  in  which  bis  enemy  was  com¬ 
ing.  A  shrill  yell  announced  that  he  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  urged  him  to  put  forth  his  utmost 
powers  in  the  race.  Plying  his  legs  manfully, 
therefore,  he  for  some  little  time  held  his  own, 
but  coming  to  a  ridge  which  it  was  necessary 
to  ascend,  his  speed  proved  not  equal  to  that 
of  his  pursuer,  who,  to  his  horror,  he  found  was 
rapidly  gaining  upon  him.  As  he  found  that 
the  contest  of  speed  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  that  a  few  moments  would  end  it  in  bis 
death,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  wa.s 
on  the  point  of  giving  over  and  yielding  him¬ 
self  to  the  tomahawk,  when  he  discovered  an 
immense  poplar  tree,  which  had  been  blown  up 
by  the  roots  and  lay  at  an  angle  with  the 
course  he  was  pursuing.  Darting  around  the 
head  of  it,  he  ran  along  one  side  toward  the 
roots,  which,  with  the  interstices  between  them 
filled  with  the  soil  that  had  adhered  to  them, 
rose  high  in  the  air.  leaving  a  pit  or  hole  of 
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cousiderable  dimensions,  where  they  had  for¬ 
merly  reposed.  The  Indian  followed  the  other 
side  of  the  tree,  doubtless  in  the  confident  an¬ 
ticipation  of  intercepting  Downing  at  the  roots, 
but  he  was  destined  to  meet  with  a  reception 
which  he  little  dreamed  of,  and  one  which 
seemed  to  show  a  direct  interposition  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  aid  of  the  young  hunter,  who  now  had 
nothing  but  some  such  interposition  to  depend 
upon  for  his  life.  It  seems  that  a  large  she 
bear,  in  her  perigrinations  through  the  forest, 
had  mtide  a  temporary  bed  at  the  foot  of  the 
fallen  poplar,  in  which  to  suckle  her  litter  of 
cubs,  and  while  engaged  in  this  interesting  ma¬ 


ternal  oSice  the  Indian,  being  first  at  the  spot, 
and  darting  around  the  roots  without  due  at¬ 
tention  to  the  maxim,  “  look  before  you  leap,” 
sprang  directly  upon,  and  stumbled  over,  the 
hirsute  group.  Quick  as  thought  both  the  bear 
and  Indian  were  upon  their  feet,  and  a  terrific 
battle  commenced  between  them.  The  brute 
seemed  determined  to  embrace  her  antagonist 
in  one  of  the  most  affectionate  hugs,  while  he, 
declining  the  honor,  plied  his  knife  with  the 
utmost  activity  in  the  effort  to  stab  her  to  the 
heart.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  Down¬ 
ing  did  not  wait  to  sec  the  |nd  of  the  contest ; 
but,  thankful  for  this  Pro\Wential  interference 
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in  bis  behalf,  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
fort,  where  he  soon  after  arrived  in  safety,  and 
found  his  older  companion  resting  himself  ftwm 
the  fatigue  of  the  race  he  had  had. 

Downing’s  story  was  soon  told,  ana  in  the 
morning  a  party  went  out  to  the  scene  of  hi.s 
escape,  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  combat¬ 
ants.  They  easily  found  the  spot,  but  neither 
bear  nor  Indian  was  to  be  seen.  They  had 
both  probably  escaped  with  their  lives,  but  not 
without  serious  wounds,  for  the  ground  was 
covered  with  blood. 

AMERICAN  CONTliftBUTIONS  TO  SCIENCE. 

UT  .tSTURomjS. 

Ant  impression  to  the  effect  that  it  is  now  a 
late  day  at  which  to  present  a  synopsis  of  the 
new  scientific  results  announced  at  the  meeting 
of  the  “  American  Association,”  at  Albany,  in 
August  last,  will  be  at  once  corrected  when  we 
remember  that,  as  the  booksellers  can  abun¬ 
dantly  testify,  science  will  keep.  Besides,  we  have 
much  other  testimony  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
from  those  by  whom  it  is  more  cheerfully  ren¬ 
dered.  The  genuine  devotee  of  physical  truth 
will  tell  you  that  though  a  fine  generalization 
or  a  wide-reaching  law  were  as  old  as  the  times 
of  Galileo,  or  even  the  Stagyrite,  yet  its  first  re¬ 
ception  into  the  mind  previously  ignorant  of  it 
is  accompanied  with  as  lively  a  sense  of  pleas¬ 
ure  as  if  only  yesterday  it  had  been  struck, 
bright  and  glowing,  from  the  mint  of  genius. 
The  spume  and  effervescence  that  discharge 
themselves  on  the  world  between  “  yellow  cov¬ 
ers  ”  must  be  taken  fresh  or  they  grow  unpala¬ 
table,  even  to  perverted  tastes;  but  the  sub¬ 
stantial  food  of  useful  knowledge  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  thought  offers  just  as  much  delight  and 
strength  to  the  tyro  of  to-day  as  to  the  master¬ 
mind  of  any  previous  age. 

To  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  Association 
of  whose  labors  we  are  about  to  speak,  it  is  due 
to  state  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  papers 
brought  before  the  latter  can  be  presented  here. 
Many  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  these  must, 
of  necessity,  have  been  other  than  new ;  many 
of  them  but  slight  modifications,  growing  out 
of  recent  discoveries,  of  views  previously  re¬ 
ceived  ;  many  of  them  too  purely  technical  to 
be  well  brought  within  the  scope  of  a  popular 
article  :  and  others  pertaining  to  subjects  of  too 
limited  and  special  a  character  to  be  of  general 
interest.  From  the  full  granary  of  the  recent 
scientific  harvest,  therefore,  we  shall  cull  only 
some  little  of  the  new,  and  as  much  as  we  may 
of  the  broad  and  comprehensivt,  the  gran^p^ncr- 
alizatlons  that  show  which  way  the  intellect 


and  belief  of  man  is  tending,  and  to  tend.  But 
we  would  have  the  sawms  whose  labors  we  pass  in 
silence  remember  that  such  silence  is  often  in  ^he 
highest  degree  complimentary  to  them,  as  show¬ 
ing  that  they  have  had  the  heroism  to  devote 
their  life-labor  to  matters  too  minute  or  abstruse, 
or  too  much  made  op  of  the  mere  form  and 
method  of  science,  ever  to  allow  them  their  due 
reward  at  the  suffrages  of  the  mass  of  mankind. 
Taking  the  papers  of  the  Association  rather  in 
the  natural  order  of  subjects  than  in  that  of  their 
presentation,  we  begin  with  the  basis  of  all 
physical  science — 

MATHEMATICS. 

Here  we  shall  present  little,  and  for  one  good 
reason  at  least — that  here  more  than  elsewhere 
it  is  only  the  adept  who  can  follow  the  line  of 
investigation,  or  grasp  in  its  full  force  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached.  The  Association  did  not  need 
to  write  over  the  doors  of  its  section  of  “  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics,”  as  did  a  certain  philoso¬ 
pher  of  old  over  the  doorway  that  led  to  his 
school,  “  Let  no  one  unskilled  in  geometry  enter  here;^' 
for,  so  far  as  purely  analytical  investigations 
were  concerned,  such  must  enter  to  little  profit. 
But  besides,  as  Comte  has  well  shown,  the 
mathematical,  being  the  first  of  all  in  the  growth 
of  positive  science,  is  now  so  far  advanced  to¬ 
ward  its  full  develo|»mcnt  that  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  new  result  to  be  looked  for 
iu  this  direetion,  while  the  later  and  more  com¬ 
plex  departments  of  knowledge,  such  as  geology 
and  physiology,  are  literally  teeming  with  fresh 
facts  and  discoveries. 

“  God  geometrizes !”  said  Plato,  and  every 
succeeding  age  brings  home  to  us  yet  more  con¬ 
vincingly  this  great  truth.  Through  every 
part  in  the  scheme  of  Nature  run  the  relations 
of  form  and  number.  The  rule  and  plummet  of 
the  Master-builder  may  be  detected  in  every  col¬ 
umn  and  angle  of  the  stupendous  temple  of  the 
uuiverse.  The  movement  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun,  the  flight  of  the  death-dealing  projectile, 
the  return  of  day  and  night  or  of  the  seasons, 
are  but  so  many  aaet  problems  in  geometry  ;  and 
by  looking  at  certain  differently  curved  lines  the 
navigator  determines  the  correction  he  must 
make  in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  the  traveler  the  bight  to  which  he  has 
ascended  the  mountain’s  side,  and  even  the 
“  sixth  age,”  with  his 

“  Big  manly  voice 

Turning  again  toward  childiah  treble,” 
may  read  at  a  glance  the  remaining  chances  of 
the  duration  of  life,  and  calculate  how  soon  the 
fitfbl  shimmer  of  existence  shall  sink  into  the 
great  gloom  beyond. 
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Profeesor  Pierce,  in  the  first  paper  of  the 
late  session,  called  attention  to  this  universal 
inter-penetration  of  nature  by  the  relations  of 
number,  and  drew  from  the  fact  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  of  things,  of  which  we  form  part, 
was  IVamed  by  a  Mind  essentially  like,  in  its  per¬ 
ceptions  and  faculties,  to  our  own  minds !  Hence 
it  was  that  Pythagoras,  by  a  numerical  combi¬ 
nation  of  circles,  could  construct  a  human 
figure  that  no  artist  has  equaled  ;  and,  by  cer¬ 
tain  determinate  alterations  of  those  circles, 
brought  out  in  turn  an  Apollo,  a  Venus,  the 
lower  types  of  men,  or  even  those  of  animals. 
His  mind  seized  anew  the  mathematical  concep¬ 
tion  on  which  the  Deity  had  based  the  model 
of  life,  in  its  higher  forms.  And  the  same 
truth  is  brought  out  when  the  naturalist  discov¬ 
ers  that,  among  the  different  classes  of  verte¬ 
brate  animals,  the  pectoral  fin  of  a  fish,  the 
claw  of  a  reptile,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  the  fore¬ 
leg  and  foot  of  a  quadruped,  and  the  arm  and 
hand  of  a  man  are  essentially  the  fame  limb — 
containing,  as  they  do,  the  same  number  and 
order  of  bones,  and  clothed  with  the  same 
groups  of  muscles,  only  slightly  modified  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  each  different  class  of 
animal  life.  This  is  one  feature  only  of  one  great 
type,  the  vertebrate  or  backbone  animal.  The  other 
three  types  are  the  radiate  or  itar-ehaped,  the  mol- 
liueous  or  toft-bodied,  and  the  articulate  or  jointed, 
including  the  insect  tribes.  And  “  on  these 
four  tunes,’’  as  Professor  Agassiz  well  said, 
“  Divinity  has  played  all  the  harmonies  of  life.” 
Our  insight  into  the  unitary  character  of  all 
living  forms  is  still  further  advanced  when  we 
learn  that  not  only  is  each  higher  species  of 
animal,  in  its  embryo  condition,  successively 
developed  through  the  forms  and  characters  of 
the  lower,  but  that  the  highest  type  as  well, 
including  that  of  man,  presents  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  embryonic  life,  in  a  regular  ascending 
gradation,  the  structure  of  the  lower,  then  of 
the  lower  species  of  the  highest,  before  arriving 
at  its  own  perfect  and  proper  conformation  ; 
and  more  than  this,  that,  in  the  earliest  mo¬ 
ments  of  their  existence  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  germ  of  plant  from  that  of 
animal  life. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  mathematical 
relations  recently  discovered  in  nature  is  that 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
about  the  stem  or  branch.  The  leaves  of  all 
plants  have  been  found  to  be  so  placed  that  a 
string  wound  in  a  uniform  upward  spiral  about 
the  stem  on.  which  they  grow  can  be  made  to 
strike  the  bases  of  all  of  them.  But  it  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  leaves  themselves  form 


straight  rows  on  the  stem,  either  Uco,  three,  five, 
eight,  thirteen  or  tuxniy-me,  and  so  on  in  number, 
umMhat,  between  auy  two  successive  leaves  in 
the  same  row,  the  thread  winds  round  the  stem 
once  if  the  leaves  are  in  two  or  three  rows, 
twice  if  in  five  rows,  three  times  if  in  eight 
rows,  five  times  if  in  thirteen,  Ac.  In  other 
words,  the  next  leaf  above  is  always  one-half, 
one-third,  two-fifths,  three-eiyhthi,  five-thirteentht,  Ac., 
the  distance  around  the  stem  from  the  lost ;  and 
as  these  distances  never  exceed  one-half,  nor  fall 
short  of  one-third,  it  follows  that  the  leaves  arc 
always  so  placed  as  to  insure  to  each  one  the 
fullest  possible  share  of  the  sun-light  and  air 
by  which  the  plant  lives  and  grows.  Strange 
to  say.  Professor  Pierce  has  found  exactly  the 
above-given  fractions  to  express  the  compara¬ 
tive  number  of  days  in  which  the  several  plan¬ 
ets  of  our  system,  l>eginning  with  Neptune,  per¬ 
form  a  yearly  revolution  about  the  sun.  Thus, 
Neptune's  year  consists  of  62,000  days,  that 
of  Uranus  contains  one-ha^  as  many,  that  of 
Saturn  one-third  as  many  as  of  Uranus,  that  of 
Jupiter  Uco-fiftht  as  many  as  the  lost  named ; 
the  average  year  of  the  asteroids  three-eiyhtht  as 
many  as  Jupiter’s,  and  so  on.  Thus  it  appears 
that,  in  studying  the  various  fields  of  nature, 
however  unlike  or  remote,  we  are  analyzing  the 
one  consistent  thought  of  an  individual  intel¬ 
ligence.  And  thus,  too,  however  much  the 
boasted  inductive  lyttem  of  reasoning  may  have 
done  for  science,  it  clearly  appears  why  the 
highest  work  in  the  advancement  of  science  can 
never  be  that  of  induction,  but  rather  that  of 
creation,  by  which  a  great  mind  supplies  from  its 
own  conceptions  the  new  law  that  could  not  be 
found  in  the  facts,  but  that  once  found  anywhere 
marshals  the  facts  in  the  order  given  to  them 
in  the  chain  of  causation,  and  re-constructs  a 
new  portion  of  the  plan  of  the  universe ! 

To  Professor  McCoy  the  Association  was  in¬ 
debted  for  a  very  instructive  paper,  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  Law  of  Human  Mortality,  or  a 
new  formula  by  which  may  be  expressed  the  ratio 
of  the  number  dying  at  any  age  to  the  number 
of  living  at  that  age,  from  early  manhood  to  the 
end  of  life.  The  law  given  has  been  found  to 
agree  very  closely  with  the  published  results  of 
observations  contained  in  a  great  number  of 
tables  of  mortality,  and  the  results  at  which 
the  author  arrives  arc  well  worthy  of  study. 
Some  of  these  arc : 

“  /Yr«< ;  That  the  rate  of  mortality  invariably 
increases  from  youth  to  old  age.  and  so  as  to  be 
accelerated  even  in  a  higher  ratio  than  a  geo¬ 
metric^  progression. 

“  Second :  That  there  are  no  crises  or  climaeteriet 
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at  which  the  chances  for  life  are  stationary  or 
improving,  nor  even  periods  of  slow  or  rapid 
Increase,  but  one  steady,  invariable  progress. 

“  Third:  That  this  law,  but  not  the  absolute 
rate  of  mortality,  is  the  same  for  city  and 
country,  for  healthy  and  unhealthy  localities ; 
and  it  is  this  that  the  diflerences  of  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  the  rates  of  mortality  are  in  geomet¬ 
rical  progression.” 

The  c.xpression  just  given  for  this  law  we 
have  not  space  to  explain  ;  the  previous  con¬ 
clusions  speak  for  themselves,  and,  if  true,  must 
correct  in  some  respects  the  popular  views  on 
this  subject.  With  one  conclusion  only  of  Prof. 
McCoy  must  we  And  fault,  and  that  is  that  in 
which  he  terms  his  deduction  a  “  true  law  of 
Nature.”  By  no  means  I  For  not  only  does  this 
mortality  contain  the  large  number  of  acci¬ 
dental  deaths,  which  cannot  be  credited  to  the 
operations  of  “  Nature,”  but  besides,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  this  fact  of  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  mortality  from  early  manhood  to  old 
age,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unparalleled  mortal¬ 
ity  of  infancy  and  youth,  is  in  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  broader  laws  of  Nature,  which,  in 
ushering  each  new  human  being  into  life,  where 
he  might  be,  if  he  is  not,  surrounded  with  all 
the  conditions  of  living,  evidently  accords  to 
each  a  charter  of  existence  as  broad  and  com¬ 
plete  for  his  kind  as  that  of  the  oak  or  the  cedar 
for  its  kind.  Surety  it  is  not  a  law  of  Nature, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word,  that  almost  as 
great  a  proportion  of  living  men  and  women 
die  at  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  as  at  four 
score,  or  one  hundred  years. 

The  danger  of  clo.«e  mathematical  study  is, 
that  it  will  lead  the  physicist  to  overlook  the 
strict  order  of  causes  and  their  necessity  to  the 
production  of  effects.  The  analyst  is  some¬ 
times  too  well  pleased  with  a  dexterous  use  of 
his  measures  to  be  careful  in  applying  them  to 
the  proper  physical  agent  and  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  case.  This  evil  showed  itself  occa¬ 
sionally,  we  thought,  in  the  discussions  and  the 
papers  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association — as  when  a  learned  professor  de¬ 
scribed  a  new  method  of  weighing  the  earth, 
but  with  an  instrument  so  contrived  that  the 
uniform  variation  of  all  the  observable  effects 
must  prevent  its  affording  any  indication  of 
weight  whatever ;  so  that  it  would  thus  seem 
proved  that  the  weight  of  our  respectably  mas¬ 
sive  and  ponderous  planet  was  a  cipher  ! 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

We  shall  so  far  invert  the  natural  order  of 
subjects  as  to  bring  those  just  named  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  astronomy.  On  these  topics,  indeed. 


wo  have  very  little  to  say.  At  the  Providence 
meeting,  in  1855,  very  many  valuable  papers 
pertaining  to  subjects  of  natural  philosophy 
were  read ;  but  the  present  year  their  number 
and  importance  were  comparatively  quite  mea¬ 
ger.  The  outology  of  worlds,  and  of  animate  ex¬ 
istences,  or  we  might  say  more  properly,  the  gen¬ 
esis  and  biography  of  worlds,  and  the  genesis  and 
biography  of  living  germs,  were  the  ruling  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  late  meeting.  There  seemed  a  de¬ 
termination  to  catch  Nature  “  in  the  act,”  and 
to  pierce  the  deep  mystery  that  hides  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  things.  To  these  nice  points  we  shall 
come  anon.  Subjects  of  chemistry  received  at 
the  hands  of  Professors  Gibbs,  Horsford,  and 
others,  the  most  minute  and  labored  attention, 
but  the  results  attained  were  of  an  almost 
purely  technical  character ;  and  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  observations  offered  relative  to 
ozone. 

In  physics.  Professor  Henry’s  description  of 
the  new  lecture-room  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  and  of  the  experiments  which  led  to 
the  novel  and  successful  plan  on  which  it  is 
constructed,  served,  though  not  wholly  new,  on 
this  occasion  to  break  very  agreeably  the  gen¬ 
eral  monotony.  The  ancient  temples,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  reminded  us,  were  built  for  ^ed,  rather 
than  for  use.  Architecture  was  a  flne  art,  ex¬ 
clusively  ;  the  necessity  for  doors  and  windows, 
lighting,  heating  and  ventilation,  did  not  enter 
into  and  modify  the  architect’s  plan ;  although 
the  arrangement  of  scats,  it  may  be  added, 
when  introduced  at  all,  was  of  a  very  judicious 
kind — the  circle  or  semi-circle  in  form,  and  ris¬ 
ing  one  above  the  other  as  in  the  amphitheaters. 
In  ou^  higher  latitudes,  and  with  our  many 
new  social  and  intellectual  wants,  all  this  is 
changed ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  our  archi¬ 
tects  are  as  busy  as  ever  with  ancient  models, 
striving  to  warp  them  to  meet  the  present 
needs.  But  white  we  study  the  sesthetic,  we 
may  make  it  subordinate  to  the  useful.  •*  The 
buildings  of  a  country  and  age  should  be  an 
ethnological  expression  of  the  wants,  habits, 
arts  and  sentiments  of  the  time  in  which  they 
were  erected.”  And  one  prominent  want  of 
our  age,  which  the  Greek  did  not  feel,  is  that 
of  constantly  recurring,  and  often  very  large, 
in-door  assemblies,  desirous  of  hearing  the 
voices  of  our  orators,  which,  not  being  always 
of  stentorian  volume,  require  to  be  economized 
and  supported,  rather  than  the  contrary,  by  the 
conformation  of  the  lecture-room. 

The  sounds  made  by  the  human  voice  are 
never  instantaneous  in  duration,  and  the  impres- 
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tiiuii  produced  on  the  ear  by  the  most  sudden 
sound  lasts  at  least  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  sec¬ 
ond.  Hence  rapidly  succeeding  tones  may,  in 
our  perceptions,  run  together  and  form  a  single 
sound — just  as  a  firebrand,  rapidly  whirled, 
leaves  on  the  eye  the  impression  of  an  nnbro- 
ken  circle  of  light.  Now  if  the  hands  be 
clapped  at  different  distances,  in  front  of  a  high 
wall,  at  or  within  thirty-five  feet  in  front  of  it, 
no  echo  is  heard — because  the  reflected  sound 
or  echo  from  the  wall  returns  to  the  ear  within 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a  second,  and  so  merely 
enforces  or  prolongs  the  original  sound.  But 
beyond  this,  the  echo  is  distinct ;  and  if  the 
sounds  were  repeated,  as  in  speaking,  the  echo 
would  now  interfere  with  and  confuse  succeed¬ 
ing  sounds  coming  directly  to  the  ear  from  the 
speaker.  Reverberation,  which  is  a  prolonged 
blending  of  echoes  from  different  parts  of  high 
and  distant  inclosing  walls,  and  of  which  we 
have  examples  in  large  and  empty  churches,  in 
very  high  domes,  and  in  large  caves,  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  evil  in  a  room  intended  for  public  speaking. 
As  an  instance,  we  may  name  the  rotunda  of 
the  Merchants’  Exchange,  Wall  street,  in  this 
city,  which  is  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  capable 
of  containing  three  thousand  persons,  (stand¬ 
ing,)  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  at  the  hight  of 
eighty  feet  above  the  floor.  Here,  as  often 
as  the  sun  climbs  toward  mid-heaven,  “  Sun¬ 
days  excepted,’’  assemble  the  “bulls”  and 
“  bears  ”  to  re  open  the  old  but  never-tiring 
game  of  financial  football ;  yet  so  great  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  reverberation  on  the  voices  of  the  half- 
dozen  or  more  different  auctioneers  ranged 
about  the  sides  of  the  room,  that  the  cry  of 
each  one  is  broken  up  in  a  middle-ground  of 
Babel  before  it  travels  so  far  as  to  the  stand  of 
bis  neighbor,  and  so  there  is,  practically,  no  in¬ 
terference  ;  but  if  the  inquisitive  listener  de¬ 
sires  to  know  whether  “  Erie  ”  or  “  Cumljer- 
land  ”  bonds  go  “  down  ”  or  “  up  ”  in  the  game 
he  must  press  very  close  to  the  Rhadamanthus 
whose  incessant  “  going,  gone,”  fixes  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  whole  hours  the  price  of  the  several 
grades  of  fancy  securities,  and  makes  or  un¬ 
makes  fortunes  by  a  nominal  rise  or  fall  in  the 
market  valuation  of  moonshine !  But  this  is  a 
digression. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  a  complete  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  results  presented  in  Professor  Hen¬ 
ry’s  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  number 
and  importance  are  such  as  to  demand  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  acoustic  arrangements  of  our 
architecture.  The  ceiling  or  dome  in  large 
halls  designed  for  music  or  speaking  should 
never  exceed  in  hight  a  distance  of  thirty-five 


feet  above  the  position  of  the  hearqr’s  ear.  The 
walls  should  be  preferably  covered  inside  with 
lath  and  plaster ;  they  should  be  near  to  the 
speaker  behind,  so  as  to  strengthen  his  voice  ; 
they  should  rather  diverge  than  run  parallel, 
in  front  of  him,  like  the  sides  of  an  expanded 
fan,  so  as  to  prevent  reverberation  from  side 
to  side;  and  by  carpeting  the  floor,  and.  If 
necessary,  cushioning  the  seats,  and  then  by 
breaking  up  the  further  end  of  the  room  by 
paneling,  or  still  better  by  folds  of  soft  drapery, 
which  is  a  poor  reflector  of  sound,  the  interfer¬ 
ence  due  to  a  return  of  echoes  from  these  parts 
of  the  room  would  be  avoided.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  new  lecture-room  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  been  constructed  ;  and  so  per¬ 
fectly  does  the  plan  meet  the  ends  proposed 
that  the  slightest  whisper  is  heard  from  the 
stage  to  the  back  part  of  the  room,  and  there, 
having  done  its  work,  is  immediately  absorbed 
by  the  soft  and  uneven  surfaces,  no  part  of  the 
sound-wave  being  thrown  back  to  interfere 
with  that  next  succeeding  it.  With  so  many 
public  halls  as  we  have  which  show  the  most 
serious  acoustic  defects,  our  lecture  and  con¬ 
cert-going  community  will  at  some  future  day, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  cause  for  gratitude  to 
Professor  Henry  and  his  co-laborers.  Professor 
Bache  and  Captain  Meigs,  for  their  faithful 
efforts  in  the  elucidation  of  the  important  prac¬ 
tical  relations  of  sound. 

To  turn  to  the  only  subject  pertaining  to 
chemistry  which  we  shall  notice.  Ozone,  discov¬ 
ered  by  Schonbein,  and  so  named  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  electric  odor,  is  a  new,  and  as 
yet,  hardly  understood  physical  fact.  Enough 
is,  however,  known  respecting  it  to  show  that 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  well-known 
gas,  oxygen,  the  great  supporter  of  combustion 
and  sole  supporter  of  animal  life  ;  but  in  a  con¬ 
dition  so  modified  as  to  exhibit  many  new  prop¬ 
erties,  or  the  old  ones  in  a  more  marked  de¬ 
gree.  Hence  it  has  been  termed  active  oxygen, 
and  may  be  defined  as  oxygen  in  an  atlotropie  or 
altered  state.  Marignac,  Fremy,  and  others, 
have  obtained  it  from  pure  oxygen  gas ;  thus 
setting  the  doubts  as  to  its  nature  at  rest.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  common  air  by  passing 
the  electric  spark  through  it,  or  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  in  it  of  phosphorus;  and  it  is  produced 
during  thunder  showers.  Its  affinities  are  much 
more  intense  than  those  of  simple  oxygen, 
seizing  with  avidity  on  all  oxidizable  matters  ; 
and,  when  these  are  of  an  organic  nature,  rap¬ 
idly  decomposing  them.  Professor  W.  B.  Ro¬ 
gers,  in  his  paper  before  the  Association,  ac¬ 
counts  in  this  way  for  the  fact  stated  by  Farar 
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day,  that  ozone,  even  when  abundant  in  the 
air  of  country  situations,  gives  no  evidence  of 
its  presence  in  London.  The  supposition  ad¬ 
vanced  was  to  the  effect  that  in  great  cities  the 
ozone  of  the  air  may  be  consumed  as  fast  as 
formed,  by  combining  with  the  decaying  or¬ 
ganic  matters  which  constitute  the  effluvia 
there  constantly  emitted  on  the  air.  But  Dr. 
D.  B.  Reid,  himself  of  London,  questions  the 
truth  of  Faraday's  “  fact,”  and  assures  us  he 
has  found  abundant  evidence  of  ozone  in  Lon¬ 
don  air. 

When  first  discovered,  ozone  was  looked  on 
as  a  material  foreign  and  unfriendly  to  life ; 
and  with  its  acrid  nature  and  avid  combining 
tendencies,  it  was  denounced  as  the  probable 
cause  of  cholera  and  “  influenzas.”  Now  the 
opinion  entertained  of  this  agent  is  just  the  re¬ 
verse.  It  is  supposed  to  be  congenial  to  life, 
and  its  presence  even  necessary  to  health.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Webster,  of  Virginia,  told  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that  during  the  prevalence  of  ydloic  fever 
in  Portsmouth,  last  Summer,  scarcely  a  trace  of 
ozone  could  be  discovered  in  the  air  of  that  ill- 
fated  locality  ;  while  thunder  storms  also  were 
rare — a  fact  that  is  now  well  established  in  re¬ 
spect  to  seasons  of  cholera.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  presence  of  ozone  is  easily  shown, 
and  thunder  storms  have  Ijeen  numerous,  and 
of  very  satisfactory  caliber!  Thus  is  man, 
often  where  he  least  suspects  it,  the  creature  of 
physical  influences,  which,  unseen,  but  no  less 
actual,  brood  on  the  passing  wing  of  a  vivifle 
or  a  pestiferous  air  ;  that  slumber  in  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  clouds,  or  crawl  like  invisible  rep¬ 
tiles  upon  the  earth ;  that  drop  upon  him  in 
the  noiseless  exhalations  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
and  even  haunt  him,  as  ministers  of  life  and 
death,  in  the  very  aroma  and  in  the  nameless 
qualities  that  distinguish  dwellings,  loealities, 
and  countries,  one  from  another.  We  are  pene¬ 
trated  through  and  through  with  natural  laws ; 
and  if  Nature  fail  for  a  brief  period  to  furnish 
around  us  a  due  supply  of  disturbed  electric 
action,  of  new-wrought  and  avid  oxygen,  or  of 
we  know  not  how  many  other  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  vigorous  life,  we  droop,  sicken  and 
die  ;  and  the  “  mourners  go  about  the  streets  ” 
for  those  who  fell  ostensibly  of  rheums,  and 
typhus,  and  cholera,  but  really  of  vast  and  un¬ 
controllable  revulsions  in  the  operations  of 
Nature  herself.  Yet  even  here,  experience 
teaches  us  it  is  they  who  most  abuse  the  organs 
and  functions  of  their  own  bodies,  by  wrong 
courses  of  life  and  habit,  who  first  succumb 
when  Nature  allows  a  temporary  oscillation, 
perhaps  a  proti-acted  withdrawal  of  some  of 
VoL.  IV— 4. 


the  life-sustaining  agencies.  Faraday  has  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  fact,  that  the  winds  blowing  from 
the  ocean  are  so  highly  ozonized  as  they  arc 
found  to  be  accounts  for  the  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sea  air  upon  many  clas.scs  of  de¬ 
bilitated  invalids.  If  so,  what  effect  has  ozone 
upon  consumption — a  disease  in  which,  when 
established,  sea  air  is  not  beneficial?  And 
what  influence  has  the  more  richly  ozonized  sea 
air  that  enters  our  great  metropolis  upon  the 
activity,  enterprise,  moral,  social  and  scsthetic 
life  of  its  citizens,  as  compared  with  the  same 
traits  in  the  denizens  of  cities  inland.  Wko 
shall  say  that  even  ozone  does  not  modify  the 
play  of  ambition  or  avarice,  of  love,  of  patri¬ 
otism,  or  of  crime? 

ASTROXOMT. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  shorclessness  of  the 
ocean — if  we  may  so  term  it — of  possible 
knowledge,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  astronomy, 
the  oldest  of  the  physical  sciences,  is  still  far 
from  being  exhausted.  New  astronomical  dis¬ 
coveries  are  constantly  being  made,  and  many 
questions  still  press  for  on  answer.  When  we 
remember  that  the  unlettered  rustic,  looking  at 
the  thousand  almost  undistinguishable  and  ap¬ 
parently  immovable  points  of  light  that  stud 
the  sky  of  night,  finds  it  utterly  impossible  to 
comprehend  how,  by  observation  and  reasoning 
ever  so  patient  and  assiduous,  these  starry 
points  can  be  shown  to  be,  some  our  own  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  others  the  centers  of  systems  im¬ 
mensely  distant,  or  how  by  such  means  the 
former  can  Ite  proved  to  move  in  cliptical  or¬ 
bits  around  a  center  itself  in  constant  motion, 
with  all  the  curious  machinery  known  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  solar  system,  we  Ijecome  prepared 
to  understand  to  some  extent  how  much  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect  has  had  to  do  ia  order  to  rise  from 
such  a  state  of  ignorance  to  its  present  stand¬ 
point,  from  which  it  maps  out  the  complicated 
motions  of  worlds  and  systems  with  as  much 
ease  and  certainty  as  a  school  boy  projects  the 
prominent  features  of  the  familiar  play  ground 
or  the  paternal  domain  1  But  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  learn  that  outside  of  the  planet 
Neptune — the  last  added  to  our  own  family  of 
worlds — there  is  still  room  for  ten  more  sister 
orbs,  revolving  at  distances  increasing  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progression,  the  very  furthest  of  which 
should  still  be  so  much  nearer  to  our  sun  than 
to  the  nearest  fixed  star  as  to  obey  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  former ;  and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  undiscovered  worlds  belonging  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  suns,  on  the  limited  knowledge  we  yet 
possess  of  the  nearest  planets  of  our  own  sya- 
tem,  and  on  the  yet  unsettled  questions  of  ori- 
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gin,  maintenance  and  destination  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  and  stellar  universe,  wo  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  how  much  must 
yet  he  done  before  even  astronomy  shall  cease 
to  tax  the  powers  of  invention  and  discovery, 
and  be  written  down,  as  in  the  school-books,  a 
finished  science  ! 

Professor  0.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati,  de¬ 
livered  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  methods,  devised  by  himself,  for  ob¬ 
taining  more  strictly  accurate  and  reliable  ce¬ 
lestial  observations.  Of  the  particulars  dis¬ 
cussed  by  him  the  most  curious  were  the  subject 
of  errors  arising  from  the  lapse  of  time  neces¬ 
sarily  occurring  between  the  impression  of  a 
star,  or  any  given  phenomenon,  on  the  eye,  and 
the  reception  of  the  knowledge  of  such  change 
in  the  mind,  and  again,  between  such  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  most  speedy  possible  expres¬ 
sion  of  it  by  word,  by  marking,  or  in  any  other 
manner.  Between  either  two  of  these  succeed¬ 
ing  states  a  measurable  amount  of  time  docs 
elapse.  Thought  is  not  instantaneous,  nor  are 
sensation  and  perception,  or  will  and  action 
ever  simultaneous.  Professor  Mitchell  caused 
the  passage  of  an  “  artificial  star”  over  the 
iMirs  crossing  the  field  of  vision  of  his  tele¬ 
scope  to  record  itself  by  means  of  a  magnetic 
pen,  and  a  trained  observer  to  record,  by  the 
instant  touching  of  another  magnetic  pen,  the 
moment  when  he  saw  and  could  rcjiorl  the  same 
transit ;  and  thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  far  swifter 
lightning,  proved  thought,  after  all  is  said,  a 
“  slow  coach.”  Of  two  observers  attempting 
to  record  the  same  astronomical  appearance,  < 
one  will  usually  precede  the  other,  and  by  a 
constant  difference  of  time.  The  time  thus  re¬ 
quired  by  each  observer  is  known  among 
astronomers  as  his  jpersonal  equation,  and  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  this  in  all  accurate  ob¬ 
servations.  Among  other  valuable  ideas  pre¬ 
sented  were  the  fact  that  even  the  clocks  used 
for  recording  times  of  observation  seldom  run 
uniformly,  most  of  them  showing  a  longer  second 
after  the  passage  of  every  five  teeth,  and  the 
equally  singular  fact  that,  owing  to  internal  or 
molecular  disturbances,  the  very  figure  of  the 
best  telescope  with  its  mountings  is  constantly 
undergoing  small  changes,  so  that,  regularly 
every  day  his  own  instrument  deviated  percep¬ 
tibly  toward  the  north,  the  greatest  deviation 
being  at  about  12  or  1  o’clock. 

Professor  Alexander  detailed  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  a  close  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  surface  of  the  moon.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  darker  portions  of  the  lunar  disc  to 
represent  the  older  strata  of  rock-materials 


upon  that  planet’s  surface,  some  portions  of 
which  are  elevated  to  great  bights,  while  others, 
could  we  see  them,  would  be  found  depressed 
like  the  bed  of  oceans.  But  over  those  de¬ 
pressed  portions  he  is  led  to  believe  that  a 
liquid  mass  has  been  spread  at  a  later  period, 
having  been  ejected  from  the  moon’s  center 
through  fissures  in  the  older-  rocks  ;  and  this 
mass  hardening  has  formed  the  level  expanses 
of  white  rock  also  seen,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  he pelrified  oceans.  By  some  attraction  of 
this  molten  mass  for  ga-ses  and  liquids,  which  it 
thus  absorixid  and  solidified  with  itself,  as  quick¬ 
lime  or  plaster  of  paris  solidities  water  added 
to  it.  Professor  Alexander  thinks  the  moon  was 
robbed  of  its  atmosphere  and  water ;  and 
hence,  that  its  mhabitants  (taking  for  granted 
its  previously  peopled  condition)  must  have  per¬ 
ished.  If  wo  accept  this  conclusion,  we  shall 
see  that,  by  a  very  slight  pos.sibility,  the  same 
fate  may  await  the  denizens  of  our  own  planet. 
But  while  the  theory  is  ingenius,  wo  ask  whether 
it  is  consistent  with  a  sound  philosophy  thus  to 
build  hypothesis  on  hypothesis.  If  it  be,  we 
have  just  as  good  a  right  to  hypothecate  that 
the  moon  is  peopled  by  Lilliputians,  their  size 
being  proportional  with  that  of  their  meck- 
eyed  mother,  Luna  ;  and  that  while  their  dimin¬ 
utiveness  is  such  as  to  dodge  our  terrene  tele¬ 
scopes,  their  constitution  in  like  manner  dodges 
the  ratiocinations  of  our  lunar  philospher  by 
being  such  ns  to  allow  of  life  without  either 
water  or  atmosphere ! 

But  the  hypothesis  just  referred  to  stands 
with  at  least  one  foot  on  the  broad  theory  of 
Laplace,  that  each  sun  and  system  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  the  result  of  consolidation  under  the 
action  of  attracting  forces  on  a  gradually  cool¬ 
ing,  incandescent,  rarified  or  nebulous  matter 
previously  existing  throughout  space.  And 
since  this  theory  of  a  primordial  “fire-dust,” 
out  of  which  gravitation  lormcd  the  millions 
of  existing  celestial  orbs,  is  consistent  with 
most  if  not  all  the  observed  facts  of  astrono¬ 
my,  we  agree  with  Profes-sor  Alexander  that  so 
important  a  doctrine  is  not  to  be  rejected  mere¬ 
ly  because  the  supposed  fact  which  first  led  to 
a  conception  of  it  has  proved  to  be  no  fact  at 
all.  Though  Lord  Rosso’s  telescope  has  re¬ 
solved  all  the  ndndat  into  stars — a  sun-dust  of 
massive  existing  orbs,  rather  than  a  “jfre-dust” 
of  the  material  of  orbs  yet  to  be  evolved — yet 
may  the  nebular  origin  of  the  worlds  and  suns 
be  none  the  less  true ;  only,  in  such  case,  all 
the  universes  within  the  furthest  assisted  reach 
of  human  vision  have  already  long  passed  the 
condition  of  genesis  or  birth.  And  this,  in 
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turn,  becomes  a  startling  conclusion  ;  for  where 
no  embryonic  sun—  no  Miy-unittrte — any  longer 
exists,  how  old  must  all  the  universes  be,  and 
how  near  are  the  aged  systems  to  the  verge  of 
universal  dissolution? — if,  indeed,  which  is 
doubt**!!!,  any  such  thing  as  universal  dissolu¬ 
tion  will  be  longer  a  supposable  case,  when  we 
rightly  understand  the  facts.  IVe  are  also  glad 
to  see  Professor  Alexander  take  up  the  bcUon 
against  that  at»urd  objection  to  the  nebular 
hypothesis — its  assumed  atheistic  tendency. 
Deity  does  not,  with  visible  or  even  actual 
fingers,  gather  up  the  cloud-mist  and  precipi¬ 
tate  it  in  rain  on  the  earth.  This  work  has 
been  as.signcd,  under  Divine  law,  to  such 
agencies  as  heat  and  eUcfrici/y.  And  is  it  any 
whit  more  atheistic  to  suppose  that  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  systems  the  ayencia  employed  were  heat, 
repulsion,  gravitation,  aud,  in  fact,  all  physical 
forces  ? 

Another  question  touching  on  that  vast  ques¬ 
tion — the  probable  stahUily  of  creation  and  diutur- 
nity  of  was  raised  during  the  reading  of 

Dr.  Peters's  explanation  of  his  method  of  point¬ 
ing  out  a  precise  field,  or  rather  line,  in  which 
only  search  need  be  made  for  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  thirteen  years’  comet  last  seen  in 
184C.  The  doctor  remarked  that  two  comets 
whoso  periods  were  determined  had  failed  to 
reappear;  and  the  inquiry  has  ari.sen,  have 
those  bodies  been  dissipated?  The  Babinct  hy¬ 
pothesis  a.«sume3  such  a  possibility  ;  but  we  may 
ask  by  what  known  law  of  Nature  is  an  already 
aggregated  mass  to  be  thus  again  scattered  and 
rendered  invisible?  But  Professor  Brunnow 
relieves  us  of  our  terrors  for  the  comets,  and. 
through  their  fate,  for  ourselves,  Ity  the  very 
simple  and  natural  suppositions  that  the  one 
had  been  missed  on  account  of  the  faintue.ss  of 
its  light,  aud  the  other  by  having  been  visible 
only  during  twilight 

In  fact,  the  astronomers  and  physicists  of  our 
day  have  a  kind  of  pencluint  for  destruction. 
They  search  morbidly  among  facts  at  best  but 
imperfectly  known,  and  theories  which  no  one 
can  claim  to  be  past  revision  or  the  need  of  cor¬ 
rection,  for  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  un¬ 
welcome  deduction  that  in  so  or  so  many  ages, 
l)y  the  necessary  action  of  laws  whose  perfect 
correctness  and  comprehension  they  assume, 
this,  that  or  the  other  system,  perhaps  our  own, 
must  come  to  an  eternal  end ;  that  the  elements 
must  be  scattered  again  to  undergo  the  long 
process  of  creation  ;  or  that,  at  least,  the  e.x- 
penditurc  of  heat,  light  and  motive  force  must, 
by  such  or  such  a  time,  necessitate  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  life  upon  their  surfaces,  and  send  them 


forth  thenceforward  the  impnissant  and  senile 
mementoes  of  powers,  glories,  achievements 
and  joys  they  once  bore  in  triumph  through 
the  living  glow  of  the  empyrean — the  frozen 
sepulchers  of  the  myriads  of  beings  that,  “  lang 
syne,”  in  the  more  genial  ages,  covered  them 
over  with  the  radiance  of  activity,  of  beauty, 
of  life,  perhaps  of  thought  and  the  aspirations 
that  go  out  after  the  pure  and  eternal ! 

From  all  such  rca-sonings  and  their  conclu¬ 
sion  we  turn  instinctively  away.  We  would  as 
soon  bo  guilty  of  felo  de  h  as  of  this  specious 
and  impious  world  micide,  which  is  so  becoming 
the  passion  of  scientific  men.  When  the  con¬ 
clusion  forces  itself  sternly  home  upon  us  from 
facts  and  principles  so  long  known  and  so  rigf- 
idly  tested  that  to  donbt  of  their  conclusiveness 
were  like  disputing  the  very  axioms  that  lie  at 
the  basis  of  all  reasoning  ;  and  when,  therefore, 
there  is  no  evading  the  dark  result  that  the 
very  constitution  of  our  own  and  other  worlds 
forewarns  us  of  the  total  extinction  upon  them 
of  life  and  activity  at  some  future  period,  then 
let  us  admit  the  unwelcome  truth,  with  scarce¬ 
ly  less  sorrow  than  we  should  feel  over  a  final 
demonstration  of  the  mortality  of  the  human 
soul,  as  well  as  of  its  body  ;  but  let  us  not,  with 
frivolous  eagerness,  go  out  of  our  way  to  draw 
from  half-established  premises  a  result  so  pain¬ 
ful  to  contemplate  as  that  of  the  final  extinc¬ 
tion  of  universal  life,  and  the  consignment  of  a 
spent  and  exhausted  world-machinery  to  ob¬ 
livion,  inanity,  dishonor,  and  death  1 
(To  be  continued.) 

IN  LOVE  WITH  A  DIARY. 

BY  X.  RFXiU^R  RRYCKS,  ER}. 
aiAPTEH  I. 

Mooxt.ioht  on  the  Hudson  1  Gay  cities 
should  be  seen  by  gaslight,  and  Summer  fields 
by  sunlight,  but  silver  moonlight  is  the  glory 
of  the  Hudson.  Half  lighted,  half  in  deepest 
gloom,  stand  the  sentinel  mountains ;  bright 
flashes  the  track  of  our  foaming  keel,  and  the 
demi-distant  sail  gleams  like  the  robe  of  some 
wave-walking  wizard. 

This  is  one  of  the  “  crack”  boats  between  the 
two  headquarters  of  the  Knickerbockers,  and 
one  is  always  sure  of  finding  a  gay  crowd  on 
board.  This  kind  of  traveling  is  too  slow, 
by  far,  for  the  busy  men  of  Wall  street.  They 
whirled  by  us  an  hour  ago,  in  that  shrieking, 
his.sing,  rattling  team,  which  they  call  the 
“  lightning  train.”  The  sound  of  merry  voices 
is  ringing  on  every  side,  till  the  lights  of  the 
rival  boat  are  discovered  behind  us,  and  a  sud¬ 
den  rush  concentrates  the  crowd  on  the  after 
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deck.  Only  two  young  men  remain  forward, 
detained  by  the  superior  attractions  of  superb 
Uarauas,  or  by  the  prospect  of  appropriating  a 
few  additional  arm-chairs.  Young  America 
can  never  sit  comfortably  on  less  than  three 
chairs,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
national  propensity  for  freedom  or  for  fllli- 
bustering,  we  can't  tell  which. 

“  So,  Ned,”  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  as  he 
gazed  listlessly  after  his  last  smoke-volley, 
curling  away  into  the  moonlight,  *•  so  you  have 
really  managed  to  fall  in  love 

“Managed?  Jupiter!  hear  the  man !  Why 
there  wasn't  a  stoic  in  Athens,  and  there  isn't 

a  ‘  grub’  in - College  so  cold-blooded  that 

she  couldn’t  bring  him  up  to  fever  heat  with 
one  glance  of  that  eye,  Wliy,  her  very  hand 
is  enough  to — ” 

“  No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear  fellow  ;  and  I 
think  you  wouldn't  fall  in  love  without  some 
reasonable  provocation.  But  it  is  singular 
that,  after  laboring  to  that  end  all  through  my 
college  course,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  love-sensation  that  one  reads 
about.  I  am  no  atheist,  understand  me,  but  a 
worshipper  of  some  unknown  goddess  of  love, 
whose  image  on  earlh  I  am  vainly  seeking  to 
find.  If  I  ever  do  recognize  my  ideal  in  any 
form  of  clay  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  a  more  big¬ 
oted  idolater  than  yourself— -a  perfect  pagan.” 

‘•Well,  Arthur,  you  can’t  expect  to  pick  up 
such  a  divinity  as  mine  every  day,  to  be  sure, 
but  there  are  beauties  enough  left  in  the  world, 
with  plenty  of  room  in  their  hearts,  too.  Why, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  young  ladies  at 
H - 's?  Have  you  investigated  them?” 

“  Most  thoroughly.  Ella  V.  is  bewitching,  at 
six  feet  distance,  but  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
scent  the  flavor  of  her  breath  once.  It  would 
have  spoiled  a  Venus  for  me.  Then  as  to  Jliss 
H.,  she  is  all  one  could  ask  in  figure  and  com¬ 
plexion,  but  there  is  a  decided  tinge  of  what 
we  used  to  call  ‘sappiness’  in  her  conver¬ 
sation.  Such  little  taints  of  frailty — ” 

“Fire!- Fire!  Fire!”  A  frenzied  multitude 
poured  forward,  and  the  boat  swayed  to  and 
fro  with  the  rushing  of  the  mass  from  side  to 
side,  in  the  blind,  selfish  search  for  safety. 
“  Fire !  Fire !”  Laughter  dying  on  the  lips,  or 
changed  to  fearful  shrieking ;  beautiful  faces 
upturned  and  distorted  with  terror ;  strong  men 
palsied  with  the  vision  of  sudden  death — but 
who  can  paint  that  moment  of  agony — the 
flashing  of  a  flaming  sword  on  the  sight  of 
dreamers  in  Paradise  ? 

The  freshening  night  breeze  bore  forward 
stifling  clouds  of  smoke,  and  every  second  the 


the  devourer  was  making  fearful  progress. 
Arthur's  first  impulse,  when  separated  from  his 
companion  by  the  tide  of  frantic  men  and 
women  which  had  swept  upon  them,  was  to 
catch  his  chair  and  plunge  out  at  once  as  far  as 
possible.  Checked  by  his  nobler  nature,  and 
self-rebuked  for  such  desertion  of  the  helpless, 
he  rushed  back  to  assist  in  getting  out  the  boats. 

Here  there  was  a  terrible  battling  with  men 
made  mad  by  fear  of  death  and  greed  of  life, 
till  the  last  boat  was  crowded  with  women  and 
ready  to  cast  oil’.  Then,  suddenly,  amid  the 
shouting  and  cursing  and  shrieking,  ho  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  low  cry  of  agony,  coming  from  a 
frail  form  thrown  almost  at  his  feet.  Catching 
the  girlish  figure  in  his  arms  he  forced  it,  with 
desperate  energy,  through  the  masses  of  striv¬ 
ing  men  into  the  already  overladen  boat. 
The  flames  had  burst  the  deck,  and  as  they 
wreathed  overhead  he  caught  one  glance  of 
boundless  gratitude  and  love,  and  saw  the 
clasping  of  two  small  white  hands. 

Thrilled  with  some  strange  emotion  he  stood 
for  a  moment,  forgetful  of  his  danger,  and  un¬ 
conscious  that  he  hud  retained  a  reticule,  or 
casket,  which  had  dropped  from  the  tiny  hand 
ho  had  held  in  his  own.  He  had  hardly  time 
to  escape,  but  took  time  to  secure  this  article 
in  his  breast-pocket,  and  then,  committing  him¬ 
self  to  the  mercy  of  God,  sprang  from  the 
railing  of  the  deck. 

Dark  and  treacherous  art  thou,  O,  wave  of 
the  sleepless  river !  But  it  is  far  better  to  die 
by  thee  than  to  die  by  fire.  For  in  thy  calm, 
insatiable  embrace  thou  dost  only  chill  out  the 
lives  of  the  children  of  men.  But  the  fire 
demon  gnaws  the  dead  flesh  with  quenchless 
hatred,  and  drinks  the  blood  with  serpent  joy ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  strong  arm  and  hopeful  heart  of  youth 
delivered  Arthur  Pierson  from  the  grave  which 
so  many  found  that  night  in  the  bed  of  the 
Hudson.  Among  the  crowds  which  were  found 
near  the  scene  of  the  disaster  the  next  morning 
ho  wandered  for  hours,  socking  vainly  some 
trace  of  the  nameless  form  which  one  brief  mo¬ 
ment  hod  daguerreotyped  upon  his  heart.  He 
left  reluctantly,  by  a  late  train,  to  join  his 
family  in  the  country. 

For  a  few  days  whole  pages  of  newspapers 
were  filled  with  dark  details,  headed  “  Awful 
Tragedy !”  “  Terrible  Catastrophe !”  and  similar 
captions,  which  modem  printers  keep  stereo¬ 
typed  for  use  on  such  occasions.  Then  the  ex¬ 
citement  died  away  gradually,  the  world  rolled 
on  as  usual,  in  lightning  trains  and  racing 
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Hteuiuboutsi,  and  only  tbe  torn  hcarta  of  be¬ 
reaved  ones  remembered. 

Yes,  there  was  one  other  who  could  not  for¬ 
get  the  scenes  of  that  night,  who  could  not  ban¬ 
ish  from  his  sight  those  wondrous  eyes — those 
clasped  white  hands.  In  the  reticule  which 
Arthur  had  saved  from  the  wreck  he  found  a 
blank-book,  heavily  bound  and  gilded,  and  an 
opal  ring,  of  curious  workmanship.  These  arti¬ 
cles  promised  a  fair  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the 
stranger.  Arthur  advertised.  For  a  week  de¬ 
scriptions  of  lost  reticules  poured  in  upon  him 
from  every  side.  There  were  great,  square- 
folded  missives  from  old  ladies  with  most  cir¬ 
cumstantial  inventories  of  knitting  work  and 
silver  thimbles ;  there  were  scrawls  from  Bid- 
dic.s,  which  none  but  a  Hottentot  or  a  Chaldee 
could  decipher;  there  were  perfumed  billets 
from  young  ladies,  setting  forth  the  loss  of 
sundry  daguerreotypes,  and  papers  “  of  no 
value  to  auy  but  the  owner.”  All  this  might 
have  been  amusing  to  our  hero  bad  he  Ijcen 
less  earnestly  desirous  to  discover  the  real 
owner  of  the  reticule  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  threw 
down  the  last  and  prettiest  note  of  all,  weary 
and  disappointed. 

Arthur  had  recently  graduated  from  a  New 
England  college,  and  .«pent  his  Winter  in  a  New 
York  law  office.  He  was  not  confined  so  closely 
to  his  books  as  to  be  deprived  of  ladies’  society. 
“  Reading  law  ”  is  a  very  indefinite  kind  of 
term,  c.“pecially  with  young  gentlemen  of  large 
expectations.  It  means,  perhaps,  two  hours  a 
day  with  Blackstonc,  on  some  cosy  fourth  floor 
of  Wall  street,  and  the  balance  of  time  divided 
between  billiards,  the  “  avenue,”  the  opera  and 
the  talon.  Our  hero  became  a  connoisseur  in 
female  beauty,  but  met  nothing  which  could 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  heart.  He  was  an 
eligible  young  man.  He  was  sung  at,  danced 
at,  smiled  and  sighed  at ;  whole  batteries  of 
charms  w'cre  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  but 
from  fields  where  a  less  fastidious  being  would 
have  fallen  a  hundred  times  a  victim,  he  saun¬ 
tered  off  unharmed.  Many  fair  faces  had  fast¬ 
ened  his  gaze  for  the  moment,  but  he  never 
failed  to  discover  some  little  taint  of  frailty, 
either  in  the  mental  or  physical  development 
of  the  subject  of  his  scrutiny. 

He  still  preserved  in  his  memory  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  that  face,  seen  by  the  fire-light  for  a 
moment  and  often  examined  with  a  strange  in¬ 
terest  the  carefully  preserved  mementoes  of 
that  night.  The  heavy  little  blank-book  proved 
to  be  a  diary.  When  Arthur  heard  that  one  of 
the  boats  launched  on  the  night  of  the  confla¬ 
gration  had  capsized,  and  when  he  had  odveiv 


tised  extensively,  to  no  purpose,  for  the  owner 
of  the  reticule,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  beautiful  stranger  had  perished.  He  then 
felt  justified  in  gratifying  the  desire  he  ftlt, 
which  seemed  to  be  prompted  by  something 
higher  than  mere  curiosity,  to  peruse  this  diary 
and  learn  the  thoughts  of  one  whose  eyes  alone 
had  spoken  so  eloquently. 


CHAPTER  in. 

It  was  the  auto-biography  of  a  beautiful  soul. 
Few  lives  would  bear  such  minute  recording  of 
every  deed,  such  inquisitorial  analyzing  of 
every  motive.  Diaries  will  generally  bear  ex¬ 
amination  very  well,  because  men,  the  majority 
of  them  I  moan,  are  not  sincere  even  to  them¬ 
selves.  And  if  they  confess,  they  confess  in 
very  general  terms.  They  could  not  bear  to  go 
through  every  day  at  its  close,  and  characterize 
each  deed  os  malicious,  selfish,  dishonorable,  or 
by  other  appropriate  terms. 

The  first  thing  Arthur  did  was  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  name  which  was  written,  in  round  lit¬ 
tle  letters,  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  diary.  He  was 
full  as  fastidious  in  regard  to  names  os  in  other 
things.  Betsy  or  Hannah  would  have  made  an 
angel  vulgar  in  his  eyes.  The  name  was  a 
pretty  one.  It  was  Horteuse.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  of  refinement  about  it ;  and  it  was  not, 
moreover,  one  of  those  high  sounding  appella¬ 
tions  which  low-bred  parents  bestow  upon  their 
offspring,  in  the  vain  hope  of  elevating  them  in 
the  world  thereby. 

To  Arthur  Pierson  this  faithfully  kept  diary 
opened  a  new  revelation  of  woman’s  mind  and 
heart.  He  had  never  associated  intimately  with 
w  omen,  his  mother  having  died  in  his  boyhood, 
leaving  him  an  only  child  to  his  father.  He 
had  met  principally  with  the  showy,  heartless 
ladies  who  figure  in  the  husband-hunts  at  New¬ 
port  and  Saratoga.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
depths  of  a  mother’s  tenderness,  or  the  strength 
of  a  sister’s  love.  As  he  studied,  day  by  day, 
the  sacred  confidences  of  this  unselfish  soul,  a 
new  emotion  was  born  in  his  heart  which  no 
beauty  of  form  or  countenance  had  ever  been 
able  to  awoken.  The  bright  image  which  had 
burst  upon  his  sight  in  that  well-remembered 
moment  of  the  conflagration  grew  daily  more 
vivid  and  distinct  before  him. 

Arthur  was  in  love  1  But,  O,  folly  of  follies ! 
the  object  of  his  affections  was  so  unsubstantial 
and  visionary  that  she  might  better  have  dwelt 
in  a  “  castle  in  Spain for  then,  at  least,  she 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  “  local  hab¬ 
itation  and  a  name.”  It  was  worse  than  the 
case  of  that  French  girl  who  died  for  the  love 
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of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  ;  for  she,  at  least,  had 
a  tangible  lorer.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  she  needn’t  hare  died  al)out  it,  after  all, 
for  the  Apollo  had  some  excellent  qualities  for 
a  lorer.  lie  would  hare  been  constant,  silent 
and  beautiful  forerer. 

Arthur  grew  moody  and  despondent.  lie 
was  doc  tored  for  biliousness  and  dyspepsia.  lie 
walked  about  solitary,  with  that  curious  opal 
ring  erer  before  his  eyes,  which  ring,  by  pain¬ 
ful  exertions,  he  had  succeeded  in  squeezing 
upon  his  little  finger.  Finally  the  family  doc¬ 
tor  sounded  his  chest,  pnnehed  his  ribs,  manip¬ 
ulated  his  pulse,  and  sent  him  oflf  to  Europe. 

CHAPTER  rr. 

Arthur  trarersed  the  continent,  immured  in 
diligences  and  close  coaches,  and  wrapped  up 
in  a  profound  melancholy.  lie  could  recollect 
no  incidents  of  the  journey  except  that  he  had 
eaten  a  great  many  bad  dinners,  seen  a  number 
of  foreigners,  and  got  a  glimpse  of  Mont  Blanc 
through  the  coach  window.  He  thought  the  con¬ 
tinent  smelt  very  much  like  Greenwich  street. 

At  Rome  he  followed  the  directions  of  the 
guide-book,  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than 
from  that  classic  devotion  which  would  have 
inspired  him  had  he  been  in  any  other  frame 
of  mind.  So  we  find  him  one  bright  morning 
lounging  on  a  great  stone  near  an  ancient  ruin, 
and  listlessly  sketching  on  the  blank  leaves  of 
a  small  copy  of  Childe  Harold.  The  familiar 
sound  of  American  words  and  voices  causes 
him  to  look  up  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  party. 

Those  eyes !  Those  wondrous  eyes !  There 
could  be  no  mistake!  The  recognition  was 
mutual  and  electric.  Arthur  had  risen,  yet 
stood  painfully  embarrassed  and  hardly  daring 
to  trust  the  evidences  of  his  senses.  As  for  the 
lady,  her  color  came'  and  went  in  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  pair  of  cheeks  conceivable,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  regaining  her  self-possession,  she  whis¬ 
pered  foT  a  moment  to  her  escort,  a  fine,  gray- 
headed  gentleman,  and  advanced.  O,  softest 
and  sweetest  of  voices ! 

“  I  am  most  happy  to  recognize  yon.  Sir, 
both  by  your  countenance  and  by  the  ring  you 
wear.  I  cannot  forget  your  generous  exertions 
in  my  behalf  on  the  terrible  night  of  the  fire 
on  the  Hudson.  Permit  me  to  introduce  my 
father.  Colonel  Livingston,  who  has  long  de¬ 
sired  to  thank  you  in  person  for  your  generous 
avistance  rendered  to  his  daughter.” 

Arthur  offered  his  card,  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  grasped  his  hand  most  cordially.  He 
could  only  mutter,  iu  return,  some  incoherent 


deprecations  of  the  thanks  heaped  upon  him ; 
never  before  had  ho  felt  embarrassed  and  awk¬ 
ward  iu  the  presence  of  woman.  He  surren¬ 
dered  the  opal  to  its  owner,  and  promised  to 
call  on  Colonel  Livingston  the  next  day  and 
dine  with  him  at  his  hotel. 

I  do  not  know  how  great  a  length  of  time 
conventionalism  requires  to  ripen  acquaintance 
into  intimacy  between  two  individuals  of  oppo¬ 
site  sexes,  but  certain  it  is,  that  a  week  after 
this  occurrence,  two  young  people  wore  in  the 
habit  of  holding  long  conversations  together 
in  verandahs,  and  took  frequent  occasion  to  ad¬ 
dress  each  other  as  “  llortcnse  ”  and  “  Arthur.” 

A  searching  cross-examination,  on  one  of 
these  occa.sion8,  elicited  the  fact  that  the  pages 
of  the  diary  had  not  been  left  inviolate. 

“  It  is  a  crime  I  can  hardly  forgive,”  said 
Ilortensc,  “  but  you  seem  so  penitent  and 
ashamed  of  yourself  one  must  not  be  hard  on 
you,  really ;  but  you  shall  not  go  nnwhipt  of 
justice.  Hear  your  sentence.  As  a  penalty 
for  your  audacious  curiosity,  you  shall,  before 
dinner  time  to-morrow,  compose  and  deliver  to 
Miss  Ilortensc  Livingston  a  •pome  ’  of  no  less 
than  tw’el  ve  lines  for  preservation  in  her  allmm.” 

'•  O,  barbarous  judge !  Set  a  sign-painter  to 
copying  Raphael,  set  a  Hottentot  to  cooking 
pates  de  fois  gras,  but  don’t  condemn  mo  to  verse- 
grinding.” 

“  The  sentence  has  gone  forth.  Fiat  justitia.'’ 

CHAITEU  V. 

TII«  “POME.” 

Tliere  are  ravishing  fttrains  Uiat  never  were  bui^, 
Tliere  are  wonderful  chordn  that  never  were  Btrung, 
There  are  words  too  sweet  for  mortal  tongue. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  my  Fair. 

Thcro  are  peerless  gems  in  that  heart,  I  ween, 

And  |)ettrl.s  more  pure  than  the  sun  hath  seen  ; 

Such  as  (deep  beneath  the  ocean’s  green  ; 

Through  thine  eyes  they  shine,  my  Fair. 

From  the  ocean-deeps  of  thine  eyes  I  dreamed, 

Tliat  a  boundless  love  upon  me  streamed, 

O !  were  that  love  mine,  as  mine  it  seemed, 

I  were  richer  than  kings,  my  Fair !” 

As  for  the  walks  and  talks  of  these  two,  be¬ 
neath  the  love-inspiring  skies  of  fair  Italy,  why 
need  we  describe  them?  They  were  full  of 
those  tender  appclativos  which  have  been  ste¬ 
reotyped  ever  since  the  time  of  the  first  poets 
and  novelists.  Yet  from  the  hearts  of  lovers 
those  old  hacknied  words  of  endearment  come 
up  fresh  and  burning  as  ever. 

As  this  pair  had  met  upon  the  water,  they 
were  determined  to  be  united  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances.  On  the  return  passage,  in  one  of 
Collins's  steamers,  the  holy  vows  were  taken, 
and  Hortense  and  Arthur  became  one. 
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One  of  Uortensti’s  bridal  presents  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  diary,  with  leaves  of  fine  vcllwn,  bound 
in  the  style  of  the  ancient  missals. 

- - 

THE  SEWINQ  GIRL. 

BT  E.  OAKB4  »Mim 

“  Oh  !  I’m  weary  of  the  sun — 

I  wish  my  earth-task  were  but  done, 

And  I  with  thee,  thou  Holy  One. 

“  These  hands  are  worn  with  ceaseless  toil. 

To  keep  my  soul  free  from  assoil — 

Oh  God  I  me  save  from  evil  coil.” 

Unhappy  Marg'ry  !  words  are  vain, 

And  tears,  like  drops  of  Summer  rain. 

But  fall  to  swell  the  fount  again. 

Upon  one  finger’s  slender  round, 

Above  wlicre  showed  the  needle’s  wound, 

A  sunny  lock  she  careless  bound— 

But  out  amid  the  silken  thread, 

God’s  halo-n  rcath  around  her  head, 

A  gem  its  rare,  cold  brilliance  shed. 

It  bad  a  changeful,  mocking  dye. 

Retreating,  filmy,  like  the  lie 
Tliat  lurks  beneath  a  serpent’s  eye. 

It  wore  to  her  a  boding  look— 

The  color  all  her  cheek  forsook. 

And  from  her  hand  the  hair  she  took. 

The  candle’s  dim,  uncertain  ray. 

Gave  to  the  darkness  freer  play. 

Where  all  the  room  in  shadow  lay. 

It  whitest  beamed  upon  the  bed. 

Low,  narrow — with  its  snowy  spread. 

It  looked  like  bier  to  hold  the  dead. 

And  then  to  beam  and  rafter  bare 
It  gave  a  gleam — now  lent  a  glare. 

And  rested  on  a  broken  chair. 

Whereon  a  bodice,  neat  and  slim. 

And  garments,  coarse,  but  very  trim. 

Were  pressed  by  book  of  prayer  and  hj'mn. 

Ah  I  very  deep  is  human  cry 
To  pierco  the  Godhead  in  the  sky— 

Dear  God  I  Thou  shouldst  be  very  nigh. 

You  might  have  read  upon  the  wall. 

Dark  as  are  shadows  to  us  all. 

The  heart  presaging  maiden’s  fall. 

Two  hands  thrown  up  in  wildest  prayer, 

Then  pressed  upon  the  forehead  fair, 

While  backward  streamed  the  golden  hair 
Then  clasped  with  a  beseeching  gest — 

So  much  of  agony  expressed 
It  must  hare  touched  an  angel’s  breast 
An  angel  lured  from  loving  sphere 
To  loce-hearl  beating  wildly  here. 

Came  down  and  owned  it  with  a  tear— 

Owned  it  through  all  that  earth  calls  shame, 
Through  toil,  and  want,  and  blighted  lame— 
Far  down,  unquenched,  a  kindred  flame, 

Such  as  irrades  the  eternal  deeps, 

Where  God’s  pervading  love  ne’er  sleeps, 

And  Jesus  in  remembrance  keeps. 

The  “loving  much,”  the  “much  forgiven 
Betrayed,  defeated,  coldly  riven^ 

Outcast  of  earth,  but  found  in  Heaven. 
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To  a  mind  of  careful  observation  no  Divine 
fiat  is  needful  to  prove  the  ground  that  bread 
is  to  be  eaten  fully,  only  by  the  “  sweat  of  the 
brow that  “  he  that  will  not  work  neither  shall 
he  eat.”  No  great  acquisition  results  other 
than  from  toll,  the  manly  sweat  of  brain  and 
muscle,  the  energetic  use  of  all  human  capac¬ 
ity.  What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  also 
of  the  nationa  Those  which  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  overcome,  in  order  to 
secure  a  foothold  upon  the  earth,  have  been 
the  ones  most  tenacious  of  those  rights  inalien¬ 
able  to  man.  Those  which  have  waged  a  perpet¬ 
ual  strife  with  Nature  have  found  the  process 
of  contest  to  have  developed  those  hardier 
qualities  of  mind  and  body,  in  which  the  germs 
of  human  liberty  find  the  most  congenial  soil. 
Hence  the  vigorous  mountaineer  is  less  liable 
to  be  enslaved  than  the  denizen  of  the  plain, 
who  finds  an  easy  sustenance  upon  the  alluvial 
acres  that  line  the  banks  of  some  river.  Having 
less  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  power,  he  is  left 
to  that  slow  and  certain  growth  in  which 
Nature  loves  to  foster  the  hero  or  the  martyr  ; 
as  if  she  needed  silence,  solitude  and  time  to 
consolidate  the  noblest  representatives  of  man, 
just  as  she  elaborates  the  diamond  in  the  cru¬ 
cible  of  the  ages. 

Judging  from  this  analogy,  we  should  not 
look  to  the  low  marshes,  the  tassocks,  and 
clumps  of  islands  forming  a  country  whose  in¬ 
habitants  seem  nearly  amphibious,  for  a  race 
of  heroes.  A  triangular  strip  of  land,  inclosed 
by  France,  Germany  and  the  sea,  was  found,  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  inhabited  by  a  horde 
of  men  who  carried  on  a  perpetual  conflict  with 
the  inhospitalitics  of  climate  and  the  usur¬ 
pations  of  the  sea.  Three  great  rivers,  after 
having  forced  their  way  through  mountain 
barriers  and  rude  passes,  amid  deep  forests  and 
rocky  steeps,  weary  with  impediment,  spread 
themselves  along  the  spongy  soil,  overflowing 
their  banks  and  making  it  necessary  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  raise  mounds,  with  infinite  toil,  to 
preserve  themselves  from  destruction.  In  the 
process  of  time  these  mounds  were  increased 
by  contributions  from  the  sea  and  the  exercise 
of  human  skill  and  industry.  The  ocean  is 
compelled  to  move  in  prescribed  channels ; 
canals  are  deepened  and  dykes  raised;  and 
what  had  once  been  a  dismal,  uninviting  swamp, 
becomes,  at  length,  a  country  of  splendid 
cities,  whose  commerce  leads  the  van  of 
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civilizatioD,  and  whose  verdant  meadows  are 
filled  with  the  finest  herds  in  the  world  ;  and 
along  whose  thoroughfares  are  found  artisans 
vieing  in  skill  and  enterprise  with  the  best  ar¬ 
tificers  of  the  Orient ;  and  who,  eventually,  arc 
to  lead,  in  the  progress  of  ideas,  all  other 
people  in  the  principles  of  human  freedom. 

All  this  looks  anomalous  at  the  first  thought, 
but  the  fact  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  our 
first  position,  that  work  is  the  secret  of  devel¬ 
opment.  The  inhabitant  of  this  unpromising 
soil  can  only  exist  os  he  fights  for  his  existence, 
as  he  carries  on  a  perpetual  warfare  with  the 
disabilities  of  his  location ;  and  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  he  who  Las  so  manfully 
resisted  the  elements,  who  has  so  struggled  to 
conquer  a  destiny,  will  hare  a  living  estimate 
of  the  value  of  his  own  manhood. 

Aceordingly,  we  find  these  men  brave,  hardy 
and  independent  Their  women  are  large  and 
full  of  health,  distinguished  for  their  beauty  as 
well  as  intrepidity.  From  the  first  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  travel  from  oue  town  to 
another  upon  horseback  or  on  foot,  without 
escort,  and  to  mingle  freely  with  the  men  in 
all  discussions  pertaining  to  the  public  inter¬ 
ests.  Hence  their  manners  arc  at  once  frank 
and  self-reliant,  their  intellects  clear  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  their  morals  chaste. 

The  Batavians,  occupying  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  were  said  by  Tacitus  to 
be  the  bravest  of  all  the  Germans.  They  were 
spoken  of  by  the  Romans  always  with  respect. 
While  other  tribes  were  reduced  to  bondage 
and  subjected  to  tribute,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
little  island  were  honored  as  friends.  Their 
cavalry  became  famous  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  Caesar  always  regarded  them  with  great 
favor.  With  the  Emperors  the  Batavian  legion 
became  the  imperial  body-  guard. 

Large  in  size,  enduring  in  hardship,  invinci¬ 
ble  in  battle,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  which  is  eventually  to  compose  the 
Dutch  Republic,  were  able,  at  almost  any  time, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  a  battle,  and  to  give  a 
color  to  any  military  movements  of  the  then 
masters  of  the  world.  While  other  tribes  were 
ostentatious,  fond  of  decoration  and  display, 
these  simple,  hardy  people  were  content  with 
frugal  fare,  aud  no  ornament,  save  an  iron  ring 
about  the  neck,  to  be  cast  aside  upon  the  first 
successful  rcnconter  with  a  foe.  With  his 
horse  and  lance,  and  the  companionship  of  bis 
handsome,  white-armed  wife,  as  brave  as  him¬ 
self,  he  was  content.  Their  theology  was  more 
abstract  than  that  of  surrounding  nations — a 
faith  in  the  All-father,  who  was  to  be  seen  by 


the  eye  of  faith  alone,  and  to  whom  were  con¬ 
secrated  4uep,  solemn  woods,  to  which,  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods,  the  worshipers  assembled  ns  to  a 
place  more  acceptable  than  any  temple  built 
by  human  bands. 

Compounded  of  Teutonic,  Batavian  and  Fri¬ 
sian  blood,  the  early  history  of  this  people  in¬ 
dicates  that  tendency  to  abstract  thought  and 
persistency  of  principle,  as  well  as  a  certain 
sensuousness,  which  might  be  anticipated  from 
such  a  mixture ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
many  clans  which  from  time  to  time  invaded 
the  Roman  Empire,  making  this  territory  their 
thoroughfare,  would  not  fail  to  leave  their  im¬ 
press  behind  them.  Their  experience  became 
enlarged,  and  their  ideas  multiplied  by  the 
process  which  had  causi‘d  so  many  people  to 
move  like  a  mighty  whirlwind,  driven  from 
the  north  and  ponring  their  strange  and  need¬ 
ful  elements  upon  the  enervated  inhabitants  of 
the  south.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
character  of  the  wandering  tril)c  which  took 
Bavaria,  Belgium  or  Friesland,  on  their  w  ay  to 
more  tempting  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  remained  inflexible  in  their  na¬ 
tive  independence,  reverting,  by  a  ready  recoil, 
to  their  original  instinct  of  self-government 
and  their  love  of  liberty. 

They  organized  extensive  revolts  against  Ro¬ 
man  usurpations,  aud  through  the  long  lapse  of 
ages  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  great  Em¬ 
pire  of  Charlemagne,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
growing  power  of  the  Church  on  the  other.  In 
later  years  we  find  them  advancing  steadily  in 
wealth  and  commerce,  fighting  always  in  the 
van  of  liberal  principles.  Spurning  the  yoke 
of  the  petty  Barons,  and  wrestling  against  the 
usurpations  of  petty  Sovereigns,  who,  by  form¬ 
ing  alliances  or  by  diplomatic  negotiations, 
became  masters  of  the  soil.  ' 

In  the  process  of  this  great  straggle,  we  find 
a  people  gradually  emancipating  themselves 
from  military  despotisms  and  cultivating  those 
arts  which  tend  to  peace  and  civil  order.  The 
sword  is  slowly  losing  its  potency  —  men 
are  learning  that  life  is  meant  to  be  something 
better  than  a  battle-field.  The  period  of  the 
Crusades,  that  second  vast  wave  which  has  pro¬ 
jected  men  from  the  west  upon  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  just  as  the  first  had  projected  the 
men  of  the  north  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
has  passed  over,  and  the  stock  of  civilized  ideas 
has  been  e.xchanged.  Human  ingenuity  has 
become  common  property — arts  and  sciences  in 
their  infancy,  it  is  true,  hitherto  confined  to 
narrow  limits,  arc  now  scattered  far  and  wide  ; 
the  products  of  different  countries  have  been 
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c.vchangu(l,  and  a  vast  impulse  givea  to  human 
enterprise  and  aspiration. 

A  new  power  is  already  making  its  way  up 
to  the  surface,  a  power  which  all  succeeding 
ages  will  be  compelled  to  ackowlcdge,  a  power 
which  shall  blunt  the  edge  of  the  sword  and 
turn  aside  the  terrors  of  the  Church.  Hitherto 
the  hierarchal  dominancy  has  not  been  a  bad 
thing  for  the  people— it  has  repressed  the  tyr- 
rany  of  the  Barons,  and  been  the  receptacle  for 
the  literature  of  the  world.  It  has  kept  ideas 
alive  which  else  might  have  been  extinguished 
in  the  midnight  which  followed  the  irruption 
of  the  northern  hordes  upon  Rome.  When  the 
oppression  of  rulers  Ijccarae  intolerable  men 
sold  themselves  to  the  Church,  for  serfdom  to 
the  Church  secured  privileges  and  immunities 
to  be  secured  in  no  other  way,  and  thus  this 
Iwndage  grew  to  be  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds 
of  liberty  were  ere  long  to  germinate,  for  the 
bondman  of  the  Church  was  comparatively 
free  when  contrasted  with  the  bondman  of  the 
Baron. 

A  lireathing  space  was  afforded  in  this  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  ages,  in  which  the  evils  of  serfdom, 
whether  to  Church  or  Baron,  had  full  time  for 
ripening,  and  human  ingenuity  time  for  e.\er- 
cisc  ;  and  tlius  this  third  power,  of  which  we  wish 
to  speak,  was  all  this  time  gathering  force  and 
coherency.  We  mean  the  power  of  the  working¬ 
man,  the  results  of  human  genius  and  indus¬ 
try,  w'liich  is  the  foundation  of  a  power  stronger 
than  that  of  Church  or  Crown.  Men  at  the 
loom  and  the  bench,  scaling  the  ladder  and 
rearing  poems  in  brick  and  mortar,  found  more 
use  for  tlie  brain  than  the  over-tasked  serf  at 
the  spade  and  the  plow — and  more  inclina 
tion  for  thought  than  the  soldier  wading  in 
blood.  Wickliffe  and  Huss.  and  other  minds 
which  have  overstepped  the  ages,  found  ready 
adherents  among  men  whose  peaceful  pursuits 
left  them  hours  for  serene  contemplation.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
which  is  of  itself  opposed  to  anarchy  and  war. 
Men  whose  well-being  depends  upon  peace  will 
not  easily  lend  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
war.  While  it  is  for  their  interest  to  preserve 
quiet,  they  will  naturally  search  into  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  influence  a  body  politic, 
and  whatever  is  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
these  will  be  met  with  disapprobation.  They 
will  soon  learn  that  it  is  not  well  to  call  vast 
numbers  of  men  from  those  pursuits  which  in¬ 
sure  them  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
to  mingle  in  the  broils  of  a  few  senseless  indi¬ 
viduals,  whose  existence  adds  nothing  to  the 
positive  good  of  the  masses.  They  Icam  to 


look  with  contempt  at  the  rivalries  of  contend¬ 
ing  houses ;  and  while  the  soldier  and  the 
courtier  are  expending  themselves  in  blood  and 
carnage,  the  artisan  and  the  merchant  arc 
slowly  and  surely  building  up  a  power  to  sup¬ 
plant  them. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  contending 
Princes  to  court  the  favor  of  bankers  and  jnan- 
ufacturers,  they  have  recognized  the  potency 
of  the  workingman.  The  moment  privileges 
are  granted  to  certain  cities  because  of  their 
wealth  and  enterprise,  a  force  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  outside  of  Church  and  State,  and  it  is 
here  that  we  find  the  germ  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public — a  germ  whose  sturdiness  of  growth  is  to 
effect  all  after  ages.  As  the  cities  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  declined,  those  of  the  Netherlands 
sprang  into  a  vigorous  existence.  Already  the 
mariner’s  compass  has  pointed  the  way  to  a 
new  world,  and  the  discovery  of  printing  by  a 
Dutch  artisan,  Lorenzo  Costor,  has  opened  the 
sacred  volume  to  a  vast  numl)cr  of  minds, 
when  Luther  seizes  upon  the  threads  which 
have  become  disentangled  from  so  many  causes 
and  weaves  them  into  the  texture  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  Others  had  cried  out  against  Romish 
corruption  and  scaled  their  protest  with  their 
blood.  Luther  came  in  better  times,  when  the 
growing  mind  was  better  prepared  to  receive 
him,  and  his  call  was  longer  and  louder  be¬ 
cause  tliere  were  more  to  echo  it  back. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  the 
Netherlandcrs  strenuously  opposing  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany,  King 
of  Spain,  &c.,  while  at  the  same  time  they  had 
given  an  early  and  decided  response  to  the 
principles  of  Luther.  The  noble  resistance  of 
Ghent  was  the  struggle  of  a  young  Hercules  in 
its  cradle,  but  in  contact  with  a  power  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  its  strength.  She  was  fully 
humbled  and  sulxlued,  and  stood  a  warning  to 
all  young  republics — a  Laocoon  amid  the  cities. 
The  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  abdication  of 
Charles,  in  1555,  by  which  the  Netherlands  were 
annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  a  morose, 
bigoted,  foreign  policy  assumed  over  people  di- 
metrically  opposed  in  character  and  religion  to 
the  governing  party,  argued  ill  for  any  hope 
of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  such  relations. 

Philip  was  by  birth  and  education  a  Span¬ 
iard.  His  meager  person,  taciturn  speech  and 
timid  presence  presented  few  attractions  to  the 
handsome,  large  framed,  healthful,  courageous 
people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  preside. 
The  blood  of  the  beautiful  Isabella,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Columbus,  had  become  sadly  de¬ 
teriorated  before  it  circulated  in  the  veins  of 
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Philip.  Already  a  widower,  he  had,  os  second 
wife,  espoused  Mary  of  England  ;  and  this,  to 
the  advantages  inherited  from  his  father,  added 
also  aa  alliance  with  this  powerful  nation. 

At  the  august  ceremonial  which  inaugurated 
Philip  into  his  Netherland  possessions  was  a 
youth  of  twenty-two,  upon  whose  shoulder 
leaned  the  decrepid  monarch,  who  thus  laid 
aside  the  wearisome  burdens  of  State.  This  youth 
was  William  of  Orange,  a  handsome  man,  pre¬ 
maturely  thoughtful,  who,  amid  all  this  pomp 
and  display,  did  not  fail  to  penetrate  the  fiction 
which  it  involved.  Charles  V  had  always  op¬ 
posed  the  interests  of  the  Netherlands ;  he  had 
introduced  the  atrocious  inquisition  into  the 
midst  of  a  people  whose  sense  of  freedom  and 
radical  common  sense  had  become  proverbial, 
and  who  had  nothing  of  the  temperament  of 
the  persecutor  in  their  rich,  wholesome  blood, 
but  who  as  by  a  common  instinct  believed  in 
every  man's  right  to  judgment  in  matters  of 
faith  ;  and  hence,  although  Charles  and  his  myr¬ 
midons  had  sent  over  flfty  thousand  men— dis¬ 
believers  in  Papal  supremacy — to  the  stake,  the 
block,  a  living  grave,  or  the  hands  of  the  hang¬ 
man — they  were  as  little  convinced  now  as  ever. 

But  William  shares  in  this  pomp,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  as  yet  hidden. 

Then  follow  the  wars  between  France  and 
Spain,  so  disastrous  to  the  former,  in  which  the 
young  leaders  of  the  Netherlands  achieve  all 
the  victories,  and  place  themselves  highest  on 
the  list  of  bravo  military  men  ;  Philip,  more  of 
a  monk  than  soldier,  came  in  tardily  to  the 
field,  and  would  have  lost  by  his  supineness 
what  the  bravery  of  others  had  won  had  not 
the  persistanco  of  his  Generals  saved  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  war.  At  the  treaty  of  Coteau  Cam- 
bresis,  the  two  Catholic  leaders  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Churches  decide,  in  private,  upon 
those  sanguinary  measures  to  overthrow  the 
Protestant  religion  which  are  to  result  in  the 
hon-ible  butcheries  of  St.  Bartholomews. 

Among  the  hostiges  demanded  by  the  French 
Court,  to  insure  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
treaty,  we  find  William  of  Orange.  He  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  the  favorite  of  Charles, 
and  his  well-known  discretion  inspired  confi¬ 
dence  in  all  who  became  conversant  with  him. 
Henry  II,  of  France,  (husband  of  the  infamous 
Catharine  di  Medici,)  singled  him  out  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  and  affection.  Henry  and  Philip 
had  each  become  party  to  the  plot  of  the  wily 
priests,  who  were  meditating  a  “  Sicilian  Ves¬ 
pers  ”  for  their  unsuspicious  subjects ;  and  in  a 
moment  of  confidence  the  French  King  imparted 
the  secret  to  William. 


The  atrocious  scheme  affected  the  listener 
much  more  deeply  than  the  muuarch  supposed, 
but  William  had  been  bred  in  courts  and  knew 
the  value  of  discretion  ;  ho  kept  his  feelings  to 
himself,  aud  did  what  would  seem  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world — set  himself  assid¬ 
uously  to  an  examination  of  those  doctrines 
which  were  to  call  down  upon  believers  such 
condign  aud  horrible  vengeance.  Already  Co- 
ligny,  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  Flemings  at  the 
siege  of  Saint  Quentin,  had,  during  his  im¬ 
prisonment,  gone  through  a  similar  course  of 
study,  and  become  a  convert  to  the  new  faith, 
thus  preparing  himself  for  that  fate  which 
should  overcome  him  fifteen  years  later  in  the 
hellish  mas.sacre  of  the  Huguenots,  at  Paris. 

Philip,  having  adjusted  his  affairs  in  the 
Netherlands,  aud  having  made  Margaret  of 
Parma  Regent,  returned  to  Spain,  there  to  per¬ 
fect  his  plans  to  cSectually  root  out  heresy 
from  his  dominions.  In  leaving  the  Netherlands 
Philip  did  not  withdraw  his  Spanish  troops, 
which  had  become  hateful  to  the  people,  who 
looked  upon  them  as  the  future  iu.struments 
by  which  their  religion  and  liberties  were  to  be 
assailed ;  he  had,  however,  made  some  com¬ 
promises,  wrung  from  him  by  the  sturdy  burgh¬ 
ers  before  they  would  consent  to  grant  the 
levies  demanded  by  the  King.  As  early  as  this 
period,  1559,  Philip  had  openly  declared  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  requisitions.  He  began  early  to  under¬ 
stand,  as  wild  beasts  will,  the  power  which  is  to 
hold  them  in  check. 

'William  of  Orange,  trained  from  his  boyhood 
to  familiar  companionship  with  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  age,  had  stood  at  the  elbow  of  the 
Emperor,  and  at  the  side  of  Kings,  and  learned 
all  the  moving  springs  that  actuated  them.  He 
had  seen  the  pomp  and  ostentation,  the  parade 
of  magnanimity,  the  expressions  of  piety,  and 
assumption  of  paternal  tenderness,  meant  to 
impress  and  flatter  and  delude  the  people  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  a  silent  witness 
of  the  real  meanness,  treachery,  falsehood  and 
debauchery  of  the  men  who  played  these  fan¬ 
tastic  tricks  in  the  face  of  high  Heaven.  Born 
aud  bred  a  Catholic,  he  was,  however,  the  son 
of  a  pious,  noble-hearted  woman,  who  hod  em¬ 
braced  the  reformed  religion  and  trained  him 
to  high  and  magnanimous  impulses,  and  in¬ 
stilled  into  his  youthful  mind  the  sentiments  of 
religion  and  virtue. 

To  such  a  man,  so  trained,  endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  an  equalized  temperament  and  a 
clear,  discriminating  intellect,  the  vice.s  and 
hollowness  of  a  Court,  which  would  naturally 
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corrupt  an  ignoble  mind,  becomes  but  a  prompt¬ 
ing  to  superior  excellence ;  for  such  minds, 
less  imitative  than  those  of  a  feebler  cost,  grow 
into  virtue  by  contrast,  the  presence  of  vice 
and  falsehood  becoming  to  them  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  desirableness  of  their  oppo¬ 
sites — goodness  and  truth. 

One  can  easily  understand  how  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Henry  of  France  must  have  Impressed 
itself  upon  a  nature  so  humane  as  that  of  Wil¬ 
liam.  Here  were  Kings  plotting  against  the 
lives  of  their  subjects,  hurrying  up  a  dishonor¬ 
able  peace  that  they  may  be  more  at  liberty  to 
suppress  lieresy.  The  historians  of  the  period 
have  by  no  means  done  justice  to  the  decisive 
stand  taken  by  William  of  Orange  at  this 
crisis.  He  hastened  his  return  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  determined  to  devise  some  method  of 
averting  a  calamity  which  threatened  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  lives  of  a  vast  multitude  of  in¬ 
nocent  persons.  Margaret  of  Parma,  sister  of 
Philip,  was  appointed  Regent  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  while  William  had  been  elected  Stadt- 
holdcr  of  Holland,  Frie.'^land  and  Utrecht,  with 
instructions  from  the  King  to  carry  out  the 
most  rigorous  measures  against  the  Protestants. 
We  have  shown  how  from  the  first  the  iniud-s 
of  the  Netherlandcrs  had  been  open,  as  by  in¬ 
stinct,  to  the  reception  of  the  new  doctrines, 
assuming  the  right  of  every  one  to  worship 
God  in  his  or  her  own  way — a  heresy  which  it 
was  the  policy  of  Emperors  and  Popes  and 
Kings  to  eradicate  with  fire  and  sword.  But 
William  of  Orange,  like  all  the  nobility  of  the 
period,  was  a  Catholic;  leaving  the  working 
people  to  lead  the  van  in  the  great  march  of 
religious  freedom,  William  determined  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  harmless  artisans  from  cruelty  and 
murder,  because  his  nature  was  humane  and 
based  upon  the  principles  of  justice,  not  because 
he  sympathized  with  their  opinions.  He  had 
not  yet  pas.sed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  from  which  he  was  to  emerge  di¬ 
vested  of  the  bigotry  and  credulity  of  a  cormpt 
church  and  a  tyrannical  priesthood. 

In  the  meanwhile  W'illiam  has  married  a 
Protestant  Princess — Anna  of  Sa.xony,  a  woman 
of  little  beauty,  and  inferior  capacity — the 
marriage  being  one  of  policy  rather  than  incli¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  the  Prince.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
influence  of  Anna  would  have  undermined  the 
religion  of  her  husband.  It  is  evident  that 
William,  at  this  period,  had  little  inclination 
to  engage  in  polemical  inquiries,  most  espec¬ 
ially  when  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
had  been  reenforced  by  Philip,  and  rendered 


it  unsafe  for  any  one,  however  high  in  birth,  to 
meddle  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

It  was  the  sight  of  a  country  converted  to  a 
charnel  house  that  first  aroused  William  to  seek 
some  mode  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people. 
The  work  of  the  executioner  was  never  done  ; 
the  smoldering  ashes  of  the  stake  sent  forth 
their  ghastly  effluvia  in  every  village ;  the 
dungeons  were  crowded  with  men  and  women 
and  mere  youth,  whose  only  crime  was  that 
they  had  read  the  word  of  God  in  their  closets, 
or  in  the  silence  of  their  homes  had  lifted  up 
their  trembling  lips  in  prayer,  unaided  by  the 
priest.  The  people  were  driven  frantic  at  these 
enormities.  They  began,  even  at  the  risk  of 
life,  to  speak  against  a  Government  so  many 
miles  away,  which  did  nothing  but  butcher  the 
people,  drain  their  treasury  and  inflict  upon 
them  unheard-of  barbarities.  The  very  name 
of  Spain  and  Spaniard  grew  odious  to  them, 
and  there  seemed  nothing  left  for  a  man  like 
William  to  do  but  raise  the  standard  of  revolt. 

As  yet  ho  had  shown  no  more  sympathy  with 
the  Reformers  than  such  as  a  humane  man. 
called  upon  to  exercise  authority  over  an  in¬ 
jured  people,  might  be  supposed  to  feel.  Ho 
was  not  yet  a  convert  to  the  doctrines.  Under 
the  administration  of  the  bigoted  Spaniard,  and 
his  no  less  bigoted  tool,  Margaret,  the  coarse  wo¬ 
man  with  the  masculine  mustache,  so  celebrated 
in  the  gossip  of  the  day — William  had  seen  fifty 
thousand  people  deprived  of  life  in  a  manner  so 
cruel  and  cold-blooded  as  to  outrage  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  humanity.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  a  vast  multitude  who  went  into  voluntary 
exile.  Thirty  thousand  found  a  refuge  in  En¬ 
gland,  where  it  became  the  policy  of  Elizabeth 
to  appoint  them  cities  and  extend  to  them  her 
protection,  upon  condition  that  each  family 
took  one  English  subject  under  the  roof,  to 
whom  they  taught  thoroughly  the  particular 
branch  of  handicraft  to  which  they  had  been 
trained,  and  in  this  way  many  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  arts,  upon  which  the  Netherlandcrs  relied 
ns  a  means  of  revenue,  were  transfered  to 
England,  quite  to  the  ruin  of  those  branches  at 
home.  William  saw  all  this,  and  the  people 
began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  him  as  their  only 
helper. 

He  hod  already  reached  the  one  great  idea 
of  our  times— the  idea  so  nobly  asserted  years 
afterward  by  Roger  Williams  —  that  of  re¬ 
ligious  toleration.  So  early  as  1566  we  find 
him  using  his  influence  to  protect  persons 
of  the  three  religions  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  country,  namely,  Luthei^ 
ans.  Calvinists  and  Catholics,  which  last  was 
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tho  only  Bcct  allowed  any  protection  by  the 
Government ;  all  others  were  to  be  rooted 
out  by  fire  and  sword.  William,  with  his  clear 
common  sense,  saw  at  once  the  only  way  to 
reconcile  these  diSercnccs,  and  save  the  clTusion 
of  blood,  was  to  tolerate  all,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  did  not  fail  to  petition  and  remonstrate, 
he  and  his  compeers  showing  the  bad  King  that, 
without  such  compromise,  the  whole  country 
would  be  devastated  and  depopulated. 

But  protest  and  remonstrance  were  of  little 
avail  with  a  King  who  had  been  for  years  plot¬ 
ting  to  root  out  heresy,  and  who  had  for  so 
many  years  held  in  his  mind  the  plan  for  a 
grand  holocaust  of  reformers  to  take  place  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  France. 
The  terrible  Alva  appeared  in  the  Netherlands 
a  fitting  instrument  for  such  a  master.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  fled  to  Germany ;  somoof  tho 
leading  aristocracy  had  been  invited  under 
plausable  pretexts  into  Spain,  there  to  fall  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  lion’s  pleasure,  when  thus  in¬ 
veigled  into  tho  den.  The  leaders  of  the  old 
families  who  had  done  gallant  service  for  a 
thankless,  deceitful  and  cruel  King,  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  block,  and  the  youthful  son  of  the 
I’rince  of  Orange,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  who 
had  been  left  at  school,  was  kidnapped  and 
carried  to  Spain,  where  he  was  detained  twenty 
years. 

We,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  are 
surprised  at  the  long  forbearance  of  William 
in  the  midst  of  the  sufierings  of  his  country — 
we  wonder  be  did  not  rush  earlier  to  arms  and 
thus  arrest  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  ;  but  William  was  a  large-soulcd, 
prudent  man,  who  looked  deeply  and  wisely  at 
events,  and  moved  only  with  a  calm,  invinci¬ 
ble  purpose.  His  character  in  this  respect 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  Washington. 
Of  undoubted  bravery,  of  thorough  integrity, 
calm  of  speech  upon  ordinary  occasions,  he 
was  still  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  men  when 
roused  by  any  act  of  injustice. 

We  have  long  known  that  many  of  tho  older 
Dutch  families  of  New  York,  and  among  them 
the  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  claiming  for  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  sublime  merit  of  having  first  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration, 
a  claim  which  has  been  strongly  contested  by 
our  Puritan  advocates,  who  claim  the  honor 
for  Soger  Williams.  The  historians  of  Mary¬ 
land,  again,  claim  it  for  Lord  Baltimore.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  great  asserter  of 
religious  toleration  was  William  of  Orange, 
whose  commanding  position,  large  wealth  and 


e.xtensive  field  for  action  has  rendered  his 
movements  one  of  the  grand  dramatic  features 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  AVhen  he  first, 
with  his  clear,  manly  insight,  promulgated  the 
doctrine,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  he  had 
time  to  foresee  its  importance  to  the  world. 
He  was  at  that  time,  at  least  externally,  a 
Catholic,  but  the  sight  of  pallid  women  and 
children,  hunted  for  their  lives,  of  men  writhing 
upon  vhc  stake,  and  cities  and  villages  reduced 
to  ruin,  all  because  of  that  religion  which  came 
to  take  the  burdens  from  weary  shoulders,  and 
to  preach  liberty  to  the  captive,  good  will  to 
men  and  pence  on  earth,  was  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  a  man  willing 
to  see  and  think,  and  must  have  resulted  in  an 
honest  belief  that  identity  of  religious  opin¬ 
ions  was  neither  possible  nor  practicable,  while 
it  was  both  possible  and  desirable  for  men  to 
uphold  human  brotherhood,  and  agree  to  differ 
upon  irreconcilable  dogmas.  If  the  Church 
could  not  sustain  itself  without  bloodshed  and 
murder  it  was  of  the  devil  rather  than  of  God, 
and  all  good  Christians  should  look  beyond  it 
and  out  of  it  for  a  recognition  of  their  humani¬ 
ty.  This  was  the  conviction  and  this  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  man  as  yet  within  the  pale  of  tho 
Catholic  Church,  although  we  shall  soon  see 
him  casting  all  aside  and  declaring  for  the  Ref¬ 
ormation. 

It  would  stretch  our  subject  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  article  to  follow  the 
various  demonstrations  of  the  Nethcrlandcrs 
through  a  long  course  of  years — now  under  tho 
vacillating  tyranny  of  the  mustached  Margaret 
of  Parma,  now  by  the  iron  heel  of  the  cruel, 
rapacious  and  intolerant  Alva  ground  into  tho 
dust,  till  the  very  soul  of  tho  people  grew  bit¬ 
ter  in  its  bitter  hatred  to  their  Spanish  oppres¬ 
sors,  and  one  province  after  another  rallied 
around  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  terrible  sieges  to  which  the  Nctherland 
cities  were  subjected  are  unparalleled  in  any 
other  history,  Tho  suflFerings  of  Harlem  and 
Ghent,  the  horrors  of  the  sacking  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  all  betray  a  people  slow  to  recoil 
upon  their  tyrants,  but,  once  aroused,  capable 
of  a  heroism  worthy  the  best  days  of  Greece  or 
Rome  ;  nay  more,  a  heroism  based  upon  nobler 
elements,  that  of  patriotism  and  freedom  of 
ideas.  In  the  sieges  of  the  rising  Republic 
old  men  tottered  to  the  aid  of  the  soldier, 
rich  burghers  left  their  peaceful  avocations  and 
worked  in  the  trenches  or  hurled  defiance  from 
the  ramparts.  Women  flung  blazing  missils 
upon  the  besiegers,  and  taught  their  children 
to  fight  and  die  for  home,  country  and  freedom. 
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One  commoa  spirit  cathused  sexes  of  every  age 
and  grade.  The  people  fought  with  untiring 
zeal  from  year  to  year  all  through  the  nine  years 
of  the  regency  of  the  terrible  Alva,  still  up¬ 
holding  the  fiction  of  loyalty  to  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  declaring  the  acts  of  the  Regent  treason¬ 
able  to  the  constituted  rights  of  the  people  and 
the  wishes  of  the  King.  They  rested  not  by 
sea  and  by  land,  for  if  their  zeal  in  the  least 
abated  the  ax-  of  the  executioner  fell  upon 
the  necks  of  their  bravest  nobles ;  the  hang¬ 
man  work  of  the  Inquisition  was  renewed,  and 
their  cities  streamed  with  the  blood  of  innocent 
men,  women  and  children.  The  mind  almost 
refuses  to  recognize  the  atrocities  practised 
upon  a  virtuous,  intelligent  and  brave  people. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  was  from  the  flrst  pro¬ 
nounced  an  outlaw,  and  a  price  set  upon  his 
head  ;  but  God  had  better  work  in  store  for  this 
man  of  the  times.  This  man  who  had  learned 
from  his  boyhood  the  hollowness  of  courts  and 
the  treachery  of  kings,  and  in  his  early  youth 
listened  to  the  horrible  plot  of  two  monarchs, 
who  longed  for  peace  only  that  they  might 
butcher  their  own  subjects,  w’ho  for  fourteen 
years  ate  and  drank  and  slept  with  the  plan  of 
the  St.  Bartholomews’  massacre  ripening  in 
their  brains. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  William  of  Orange  plead 
for  the  lives  of  his  friends  and  countrymen,  and 
resolved  to  be  saved  with  them  or  perish  with 
them.  He  was  nobly  sustained  by  bis  brothers, 
four  of  whom  iden tided  their  interests  with 
the  fate  of  their  country.  Three  perished 
upon  the  battle-field  in  all  their  youth  and  as¬ 
piration.  The  mother  of  those  five  boys  seems 
to  have  been  worthy  of  her  royal  offspring,  and 
while  “  her  beautiful,  her  brave  ”  fall  one  after 
another  in  the  cause  of  country  and  humanity, 
she  still,  by  her  letters,  incites  her  “  noble  Wil¬ 
liam  ”  to  unabated  effort,  and  to  unfaltering 
trust  in  God.  Her  letters  are  not  filled  with 
mawkish  feminine  fears,  but  with  a  queenly 
womanhood,  trustful,  brave  and  religious,  while 
at  the  same  time  her  maternal  pride  and  ten¬ 
derness  break  forth  in  e.xquisite  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  affection. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  people  flghting  for 
their  very  existence,  and  led  by  such  a  man, 
calm,  wise  and  disinterested,  a  prototype  of  our 
own  Washington,  indeed,  should  fight  long  and 
well,  and  when  human  skill  and  effort  fail,  let 
in  the  ocean  to  drown  their  cities,  deluge  their 
fields,  and  submerge  flocks  and  herds,  if  by  so 
doing  they  may  drive  their  oppressors  from  the 
land.  Never  was  country  more  strenuously 
defended,  and  it  was  thus  amid  the  marshes  and 


broken  dykes,  the  burning  cities  and  reeking 
human  shambles  of  the  Netherlands  that  reli¬ 
gious  toleration  received  its  terrible  baptism  of 
water,  fire  and  blood.  An  idea  so  simple  and 
yet  so  grand,  an  idea  so  upon  the  surface  and 
yet  so  hard  to  be  seen,  an  idea  so  cs.sential  to 
man,  and  yet  so  repugnant  to  despotism,  need¬ 
ed  just  this  baptism  that  it  might  be  wrought 
into  the  broadest  elements  of  our  humanity, 
and  go  forth  like  the  ashes  of  the  great  martyr, 
whose  body,  having  slept  for  the  space  of  forty- 
one  years  quietly  in  the  grave,  was  taken  there¬ 
from  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman  to 
ashes,  “  who  cast  them  into  Swift,  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  brook,  running  hard  by.  Thus  this  brook 
has  conveyed  his  ashes  into  the  Avon,  Avon 
into  the  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas, 
they  into  the  main  ocean  ;  and  thus  the  ashes 
of  Wickliffe  are  an  emblem  of  bis  doctrine, 
which  is  now  dispensed  the  world  over.”  Thus 
comments  Old  Fuller. 

But  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  enemies  from 
within  os  well  os  from  without,  who  opposed 
his  measures  and  distrusted  his  views.  There 
were  strong,  earnest  Calvinists  who,  in  that  age, 
abhorred  his  ideas  of  religions  toleration,  who 
regarded  them  as  time-serving — who  conscien¬ 
tiously  believed  themselves  to  be  the  recipients 
of  the  truth,  and  that  all  Catholics  were  to  be 
rooted  out,  even  like  the  pagans  of  old.  It  was 
years  after  that  the  enlightened  Anglo-Saxons 
of  the  new  world  upheld  the  same  views  till 
Roger  Williams  taught  the  more  rational  doc¬ 
trine.  Thus  there  was  a  large  body  of  Calvin¬ 
ists,  as  well  as  Catholics,  who  opposed  William, 
and  it  was  only  through  his  great  wisdom,  cour¬ 
age,  and  God's  help,  that  he  was  able  to  navi¬ 
gate  the  stormy  sea  upon  which  he  hod  been 
cast. 

In  view  of  the  exceeding  obstinacy  of  the  Neth- 
crlanders — their  unwillingness  to  be  burned 
alive,  gibbetted,  drowned,  beheaded,  and  driven 
into  cellars  and  vaults — the  Duke  of  Alva,  de¬ 
ploring  a  leniency  which  had  sacrificed  only 
two  hundred  thousand  people,  gravely  and 
strongly  urged  upon  his  royal  master  to  utterly 
exterminate  them,  bum  their  cities,  destroy 
their  villages,  and  drive  others  into  the  sea, 
for  the  whole  land  was  declared  accursed  from 
their  ideas  of  what  they  called  freedom. 

Don  John,  brother  to  Philip,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  over  the  refractory  country, 
speaks  feelingly  upon  the  subject.  “  Liberty,” 
he  says,  “being  a  contagious  disease  which 
goes  on  infecting  one  neighbor  after  another,  if 
the  cure  be  not  promptly  applied.” 

But  the  disease  bad  become  deeply  rooted  in 
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the  E>oil.  and  Elizabeth  of  England,  at  length 
foreseeing  that  an  alliance  is  likely  to  be  made 
between  tlie  rebel  country  and  her  mortal  foes, 
the  French,  at  length,  as  a  Protestant  Queen, 
throws  the  weight  of  her  power  into  the  Pro¬ 
testant  scale,  and  forms  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  William.  Her  aid  is  far  ft  om  being  either 
earnest  or  sufficient,  and  the  Republic  slowly 
lifts  itself  upward  amid  her  blood-stained  cities. 
From  the  time  that  a  few  bold  mariners  landed 
and  took  possession  of  the  little  town  of  Brill, 
and  held  it  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Or¬ 
ange  till  the  final  declaration  of  independence 
in  1581,  when  the  Spanish  yoke  was  fully  cast 
aside,  the  history  of  the  country  is  little  else 
than  a  history  of  massacres  and  sieges  upon  one 
side,  and  deadly  resistance  upon  the  other. 

William  did  not  live  to  see  his  magnanimous 
schemes  for  his  country  fuliy  carried  out,  for 
Philip  II,  with  his  treacherous,  cowardly  policy, 
familiar  with  the  drugs  of  the  poisoner  and  the 
knife  of  the  assassin,  had  declared  him  an  out¬ 
law,  and  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  death.  The  pistol  of  Gerard  finally 
accomplished  what  five  others  had  attempted  to 
do  and  failed.  At  the  bight  of  his  usefulness, 
in  the  very  flush  of  his  manhood,  ho  fell,  mor¬ 
tally  wounded — his  last  words  an  ejaculation 
for  his  country,  “  God  pity  this  poor  people !” 

In  spite  of  this  premature  and  tragical  ca- 
tastroplie,  in  spite  of  the  malice  of  his  calum¬ 
niators,  in  spite  of  the  sufferings  and  poverty 
of  a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  sacrificed 
for  country  and  freedom  of  conscience,  the  life 
of  the  man  was  an  eminent  success.  In  his 
long  and  voluminous  correspondence — explain¬ 
ing,  enforcing  and  promulgating  ideas  vital  to 
our  humanity — there  is  no  doubt  that  William 
of  Orange  has  done  more  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time,  and  perhaps  of  any  time,  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  ages.  We  find  here  clearly  expressed 
the  noble  views  afterward  vitalized  in  the 
English  Commonwealth,  and  incorporated  into 
our  own.  institutions.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  the  great  names  of  Milton  and  Cromwell  to 
say  they  learned  much  from  this  great  store¬ 
house  of  liberal  ideas.  This  clear,  logical  de- 
tincment  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people, 
the  sacredness  of  charters  and  the  rule  for  kings, 
are  all  akin  to  the  words  of  Milton,  in  his  sub¬ 
sequent  “  Defense  of  the  People  of  England,” 
in  regard  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

That  life  is  no  failure,  however  humble,  how¬ 
ever  defeated  in  the  immediate,  whose  results 
are  great,  and  William  of  Orange  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  as  well 
as  ingenuous,  magnanimous  and  wise  men  who 


ever  lived.  He  stands  out  Irom  that  era  of 
great  men  and  great  events  with  a  statue-like  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  grandeur.  He  had  to  contend  with 
the  most  accomplished  military  leaders  of  any 
age.  Ho  found  his  country  rich,  powerful  and 
enlightened  ;  munificent  to  Kings  and  ostenta¬ 
tious  with  nobles ;  her  artisans  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  world  ;  her  manufactories  sup¬ 
plying  every  clime ;  her  ships  unrivaled  by 
any  nation.  He  lived  to  see  all  this  prosperi¬ 
ty  ground  into  the  dust  under  the  iron  heel  of 
despotism — the  people  butchered  by  thousands, 
all  for  the  sake  of  opinions  upon  which  men 
were  “  made  to  differ,”  but  there  was  a  spirit 
in  the  people  which  could  not  be  broken,  and 
William  became  the  great  e.xponcnt  of  this  best 
aspect  of  the  mind  of  his  countrymen.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  drive  the  Spaniard  from 
the  soil,  long  enough  to  hear  the  seven  prov¬ 
inces  declare  their  independence,  and  long 
enough  to  see  the  heart  of  the  people  accept¬ 
ing  yearly  more  and  more  deeply  his  great 
ideas  of  religious  toleration.  To  have  achieved 
so  much  assuredly  might  make  a  man  willing 
to  die.  William  was  emphatically  a  worker, 
and  he  finished  his  work  also. 

The  history  before  us  is  ably  and  strongly 
written,  and  evidently  by  a  man  in  love  with 
his  subject.  It  abounds  with  manly  and  gen¬ 
erous  sentiments,  thereby  not  only  instructing 
the  understanding  but  elevating  the  heart  also. 
It  is  unquestionably  prolix  and  guilty  of  repe¬ 
tition,  and  yet  one  is  hardly  able  to  say  he 
would  have  anything  omitted.  The  author 
finds  a  hero  in  William,  and  with  a  manly  in¬ 
stinct  he  delights  in  the  portraiture.  He  sees 
a  country  outraged  and  oppressed,  and  though 
three  centuries  have  obliterated  the  stains  from 
beleagured  cities,  he  thrills  with  an  honest  in¬ 
dignation.  The  book  is  refreshing  amid  our 
vapid  literature,  and  an  addition  timely  and 
acceptable. 

A  full  index  accompanies  the  volumes,  which 
every  reader  of  history  will  know  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate.  The  paper  is  good,  the  type  clear, 
and  we  can  find  little  fault  with  the  mechani¬ 
cal  execution,  except  that,  in  this  day  of  abund¬ 
ant  machinery,  it  is  unpardonable  in  a  rich 
publishing  house  to  leave  the  pages  of  a  book 
to  be  cut  by  the  reader. 

- ■ 

“The  true  foundation  of  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  equal  rights  of  every  citizen,  in 
his  person  and  property,  and  in  their  manage¬ 
ment.  Try  by  this,  as  a  tally,  every  provision 
of  our  Constitution,  and  see  if  it  hangs  directly 
on  the  will  of  the  people.”  [Jefferson. 
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AMBROGIOTTO  BUROONE  ; 

OB,  THE  FLORENTINE  FAINTER. 

ET  J.  KRUIXA  LOCK*. 

Many  years  had  Ambrogiotto,  the  neglected 
yet  stiM  youthful  eon  of  a  poor  Florentine  peas¬ 
ant,  followed  the  herd.  Through  all  the  early 
years  of  blessed  boyhood  had  he  wandered  and 
watched  beside  them,  with  an  impatience  which 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  define,  or  to  restrain, 
as  they  carelessly  grazed  upon  the  gentle  sunny 
slopes  of  Yespignano,  or  ruminated  in  the  cool 
and  shady  valleys  of  the  classic  Arno.  Often 
would  he  sit  whole  hours  upon  tufts  of  heath, 
or  dislodged  stones,  and  gaze  upon  the  blue 
sky  stretching  far  above  him,  flecked  with  gor¬ 
geous  clouds  tinged  with  silver  and  purple  as 
they  floated  away  and  became  lost  behind  the 
eastern  mountains;  or  revel  with  ravished 
senses  upon  the  fragrant  blossoms  and  tender 
verdure  that  garlanded  hillside  and  valley 
around  him. 

Ever  to  his  confined  energies  did  these  utter 
a  voice  that  he  could  not  stifle,  as  ever  from 
his  bosom  came  forth  a  deeper  sense  of  their 
richness  aud  beauty,  in  pictures  indelibly 
wrought  upon  his  soul,  touching  him  with  an 
inspiration  that  awed  while  it  bewildered  pa¬ 
rent  and  peasant,  maiden  and  brother.  All 
whispered  to  him  as  he  pursued  his  humble  oc¬ 
cupation,  of  something  beyond  a  poor  peasant’s 
life  or  the  lot  of  a  herdsman's  son,  and  yet 
where  was  its  power  of  embodiment  ?  What, 
indeed,  were  these  dim  and  indistinct  longings 
that  made  earth  and  air,  and  sky,  radiant  and 
redolent  with  divincst  beauty  aud  glory  ;  and 
gave  wings  to  his  imagination,  till  he  forgot 
his  own  obscurity  and  his  low  and  humble  call¬ 
ing,  and  felt  himself  grand  os  nature  and  sub¬ 
lime  as  divinity. 

These  imperfect  foreshadowings,  realized  in 
the  wondrous  tower  of  the  famed  Cathedral,  {La 
Chetra  Polilanu,)  forever  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  immortal  Coronation  of  the 
!  Holy  Virgin  in  the  Church  of  St.  Croce,  before 

whose  heavenly  embodiment  thousands  daily 
worshiped,  all  yet  undefined,  lifted  his  youthful 
soul  to  a  loftiness  that  became  troublesome  in 
that  obscure  suburban  cottage,  and  begat  a 
spirit  of  uneasiness  that  chafed  at  discipline  in 
the  breast  of  the  humble  shepherd  boy,  amid 
I  the  pastoral  vales  of  Tuscany.  He  had  heard, 

j  yet  in  tones  so  indistinct  that  it  seemed  but  a 

;  shepherd’s  dream,  of  Thephancs,  of  Pisano  and 

the  immortal  Cimabue,  whose  fame  was  just 
now  at  its  culmination,  and  in  the  songs  and 
f  literature  of  the  day,  scraps  and  fragments  of 


which  had  reached  him,  he  hud  conversed  with 
the  poets  and  philosophers  of  earlier  Greece, 
(albeit  in  stinte'd  hours,)  and  read  of  others, 
who,  in  his  native  country,  had  used  colors  for 
words,  until  his  youthful  soul  had  burned  to 
gaze  upon  their  works.  He  had  become  in¬ 
spired  by  the  little  he  had  learned  of  the  Greek 
and  Byzantine  artists  with  a  desire  to  study 
their  pictures  in  mosaic  aud  encaustic,  (the 
modes  of  the  earlier  time,)  and  he  longed  in  his 
heart  but  for  one  single  glance  of  those  immor¬ 
tal  pencilings  which  the  fathers  had  esteemed 
angel-hucd,  and  but  the  touches  of  si'raphs,  or 
of  that  evangel  painter,  the  patron  saint  of  all 
the  artists  of  the  time.  What  would  he  not 
have  given  for  but  one  look  at  the  Archeiro- 
pakUi*  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Rome,  or  of 
the  Madonnas  in  the  GroUa  Fcxraiu  ? 

But  alas  1  what  were  these  unqucnchcd  and 
ceaseless  longings,  while  no  rainbow  of  prom¬ 
ise  or  of  hope  streamed  across  those  Florentine 
summits,  that  forever  shut  him  in  to  their  lim¬ 
ited  yet  beautiful  landscapes,  and  to  his  lowly 
herdsman's  calling.  The  mighty  door  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  glory  there  folded  upon  its  hinges 
opened  not  to  such  as  he.  . 

One  day,  however,  while  guarding  the  flock 
and  herd  as  they  dotted  the  gentle  slopes  of 
the  Appcnincs  and  leaped  adown  its  hillocks 
to  the  borders  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  he  drew  from 
the  pocket  of  his  coarse  sack  that  hung  loosely 
about  him,  a  piece  of  slate,  and  stealing  a 
chalky  pebble  from  the  narrow  stream  that 
meandered  beside  him — a  feeble  tribute  of  the 
Arno — ho  began,  as  his  wont,  tracing  rude 
figures  upon  its  surface,  which  now  not  only 
took  the  form  beneath  his  fingers  of  the  herd 
he  tended,  but  which  became  wonderfully  im¬ 
bued,  in  their  picturesqucncss  of  grouping, 
with  all  the  grace  and  vividness  of  life. 

Pausing  to  gaze  upon  the  lines  his  hand  had 
so  almost  unconsciously  and  miraculously 
traced,  while  the  blood  throbbed  quicker 
through  his  veins  and  his  eyes  dilated  with  a 
radiance,  as  before  some  artistic  wonder,  or  the 
splendor  of  some  mighty  unanticipated  achieve¬ 
ment,  a  stranger  suddenly  stood  beside  him, 
bending  eagerly  over  the  magic  figures,  thus 
taking  life  upon  the  fossil  in  his  hand. 

“  So  ho,  my  boy,”  rapturously  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  “and  who  taught  thee  this,  I  pray 
thee  tell  me,  or  where  didst  thou  obtain  thy 
singular  power  i” 

Surprised  and  startled  at  the  strange  pres- 

•  A  famous  representation  of  the  Saviour,  in  wood,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  sixth  century,  and  believed,  with  others,  to 
be  the  work  of  angels  or  blessed  spiritA 
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ence,  and  the  abruptness  and  boldness  of  the 
interrogation,  Ambrogiotto  quickly  arose  from 
his  seat  upon  the  turf  and  faced  the  figure  that 
had  leaned  above  his  shoulder.  It  was  that  of 
a  man  in  the  meridian  of  life,  graceful  and 
slight  in  limb,  intellectual  in  countenance  and 
feature,  and  spirituel  in  his  whole  bearing — so 
much  so  that  our  youthful  hero  half  doubted 
whether  it  were  man  or  agel,  even  such  as  he 
had  been  taught  to  believe  had  traced  the 
mighty  figures  which  had  hallowed  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Loo  the  Great,  and  adorned  the  Baslica 
of  St.  Paul.  His  robes  drooped  in  careless 
folds  about  his  person,  falling  around  his  san¬ 
daled  feet,  and  simply  girded  about  his  waist 
with  a  leathern  cincture ;  and  his  unshorn 
locks  and  fiowing  beard  made  venerable  his 
whole  aspect,  even  to  an  uncarthliness  that  im¬ 
pressed  and  awed. 

As  their  eyes  met,  “Boy,  I  say,”  repeated 
the  figure,  “  from  what  source  didst  thou  obtain 
this  divine  art.  which  would  register  itself  upon 
so  rude  a  tablet,  and  in  so  obscure  a  place  and 
manner  ?” 

“  I  know  not,”  timidly  replied  Ambrogiotto  ; 
I  am  nothing  but  what  you  see  me — a  poor 
herdman’s  son,  and  a  simple  tender  of  cattle. 
’Tis  true  I  have  heard  of  old  painters  who  con- 1 
verse  in  beautiful  figures  and  colors,  traced 
npon  wood,  stone,  ivory  or  gold,  and  whose 
ideas  are  not  limited  in  their  expression  to 
sensclesfl  words,  but  which  take  divinest  forms 
and  clothe  themselves  in  beauty  that  no  human 
imagination  can  conceive  or  imitate,  and  no 
human  hand  repeat ;  men  or  angels  whose  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  audible  to  the  senses,  but  which, 
more  than  sounds,  strikes  silently  and  power¬ 
fully  to  the  soul.  And  sometimes  as  I  have 
thought  upon  these,  while  lingering  beside  the 
herd,  amid  these  beantiful  slopes  and  majestic 
summits,  I  have  felt  thrills  in  my  heart  and 
leapings  in  my  blood  that  seemed  answering  to 
heavenly  benedictions,  and  whispered  of  the 
path  they  led,  and  teaching  me  that  I,  even  I 
might  follow.” 

As  he  concluded  ho  bent  his  eyes  to  the 
ground,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  as 
if  his  utterance  had  been  a  strange  inspiration, 
that  the  will  blushingly  resented. 

“But,  young  boy,”  returned  the  stranger, 
“  dost  thou  dream  how  hard  it  is  to  climb  this 
steep  of  Immortality  that  none  but  genius 
treads,  and  where  even  that  falters  and  faints 
amid  the  discouragements  and  bufifetings  that 
attend  itt” 

“  Nothing  would  seem  hard  or  difilcult,  good 
Seignior,”  replied  the  lad,  “  that  could  obtain 


for  me  such  a  blessing.  But  hast  thou  heard 
of  one  Cimabue,  whose  name  is  just  now  ring¬ 
ing  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  tlirongh  every 
hamlet  and  cottage,  however  obscure,  of  the 
whole  Grand-Duchy  of  Tuscany?  They  say  his 
pictures  are  revelations  of  heavenly  visions  or 
the  tracings  of  an  immortal  pencil,  and  that 
his  whole  air  is  that  of  an  angel  divinely  com¬ 
missioned.  I  would  I  could  see  him,  or  at  least 
obtain  one  glimpse  of  bis  heavenly  counte¬ 
nance.  Tell  me,  reverend  Seignior,  hast  thou 
heard  of  this  great  Cimabue — this  mighty  gen¬ 
ius  BO  startling  the  land  ?” 

The  stranger  paused  in  some  confusion  ;  then 
for  a  moment  he  drew  himself  up  and  rested  on 
his  stafiT,  still  gazing  alternately  upon  the  face 
of  the  lad  and  the  rude  picture,  the  promise  of 
future  glory,  beneath  his  fingers. 

At  length  he  broke  the  silence  that  had  be¬ 
come  prophetic : 

“  What  wouldst  thou  give,  fair  boy,  for  the 
patronage  of  this  famed  artist,  or  for  one  hour’s 
sitting  in  his  presence  7  Dost  think  this  latter 
worth  the  pebble  thou  dost  clasp  in  thy  fingers, 
or  the  former  the  asking  of  thy  father’s  con¬ 
sent?” 

“  Seignior,  these  cattle  that  graze  around  us 
are  valued  at  more  than  six  hundred  fiorins  by 
him  who  folds  them,  and  yet  were  they  mine  I 
would  freely  yield  them  for  cither  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  thou  namest.  But  I  have  nothing  to  give, 
and  dost  think  it  possible  for  me  ever  thus  to 
obtain  even  the  smallest  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  my  son,”  replied  the  stranger 
once  more  ;  and  then,  turning  aside,  he  solilo¬ 
quized,  “  Fame  comes  thus,  and  the  path  of 
greatness  is  made  immortal  by  the  blessings  of 
such  08  thou.  Give  me  thy  hand,”  he  added, 
turning  again  to  the  lad,  “  and  look  thou  upon 
my  features,  for  /am  Gmabue.-’ 

With  a  bewildered  gaze  Ambrogiotto  stood 
silenced  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  master. 
All  seemed  floating  and  airy  around  him  while 
he  received  the  hot  pressure  of  his  palm.  At 
length,  recovering  himself,  he  knelt  upon  the 
earth,  and  touching  his  lips  to  the  hand  he 
pressed,  he  exclaimed : 

“  Great  master,  I  fancied  thy  presence  more 
than  mortal,  and  thy  very  nearness  is  betrayed 
in  the  lines  of  these  simple  characters  here 
traced  before  mo.  The  power  is  greater  than  I, 
and  thou  didst  inspire  me  with  the  overshadow¬ 
ing  of  thy  mighty  spirit.  Couldst  thou  give 
me  one  inspiration  more ;  couldst  thou  infuse 
once  again  the  impulse  I  have  here  felt,  I  at 
least  were  worthy  to  become  thy  pupil,”  replied 
Ambrogiotto. 
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“  Ay,  my  lad  I  come,  come,  thou  shalt  be 
this  and  more  ;  peradventure,  my  master,”  con¬ 
cluded  CImabue  in  an  undertone  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  “  Come,  cast  the  pebble  at  thy  feet,  leave 
thy  cattle  to  their  green  herbage,  and  take  me 
to  thy  father’s  cottage,  and  we  will  obtain  his 
consent,  and  then  all  is  arranged  for  thy  future 
glory.” 

Bewildered  with  joy,  the  youthful  artist  led 
the  stranger  to  the  humble  roof  of  the  herds¬ 
man,  inclosed  in  a  thicket  of  fragrant  shrubs 
and  trees  that  lifted  their  graceful  foliage  to 
the  soft  breezes  of  that  eastern  clime,  and  from 
which  swayed,  pendant  by  their  brittle  tendrils, 
rich  vines  laden  with  ihiitagc.  A  frugal  repast 
was  prepared  for  the  distinguished  guest,  and 
the  father  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  to  the 
departure  of  his  gifted  son  for  Firenze,  the 
thronged  capital  of  Tuscany,  os  the  pupil  of 
the  immortal  painter. 


It  was  many  years  after  this  event  that  the 
renowned  Pontiff,  Boniface  VIII,  being  anxious 
to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  for  his 
own  chapel,  visited  the  principal  studios  of  the 
various  cities  of  Italy,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  Florence,  in 
order  to  judge  of  their  skill  and  ability  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  composition  desired.  Various 
were  the  galleries  he  honored  with  his  pres¬ 
ence,  and  numerous  the  specimens  of  art  in 
these  immmortal  collections  that  he  examined. 
Theophanes  and  Buffalmaco  had  long  ago  re¬ 
tired  from  their  attics,  and  left  their  places  to 
others.  And  even  the  mighty  Cimabue,  the 
divine  author  of  those  deathless  tracings  in  the 
chancel  of  the  Santa  Maria  Novella,  covered 
with  the  renown  of  his  immortal  discoveries, 
slept  upon  his  coronals  and  was  no  more.  Yet 
the  glorious  mantle  of  the  great  master  had 
settled  with  a  new  splendor  upon  his  pupil,  the 
obscure  shepherd  boy  of  Vespignauo,  who  still 
pursued  his  art  in  a  retired  district  of  the  cap¬ 
ital.  The  name  of  Giotto  now  dwelt  upon 
every  lip,  and  the  pictures  of  his  pencil  were 
deemed  worthy  to  adorn  chapel  and  cathedral, 
sacristy  and  altar  within  the  gates  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  City.  Yet  te,  still  bosoming  his  proud 
ideal,  had  never  yet  reached  its  sublime  ulti¬ 
mate,  and  was  thus  amid  his  renown  pining  for 
the  crowning  legacy  to  his  fame. 

The  immaculate  Pontiff,  guided  by  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  achievements,  which  he  everywhere 
encountered,  eagerly  sought  his  presence.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  specimens  of  his  art,  with  his 
easel  spread  before  him,  and  the  pallet  in  his 
fingers,  the  mighty  student  of  the  great  science 
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which  had  been  honored  scarcely  more  by  Za- 
noni  and  Pisano  of  lost  centuries,  than  by  bis 
own  achievements,  stood  sublimely  before  him, 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  angelic  in  his 
art,  and  all  unawed  in  the  presenee  of  mitred 
majesty. 

No  embarrassed  pause  could  make  awkward 
the  position  of  the  bumble  painter,  for  genius 
is  ever  in  regal  garments,  and  arrayed  fit  for 
the  presence  of  King  or  Pontiff. 

Having  gazed  earnestly  for  a  moment  upon 
the  unfinished  picture  beneath  his  pencil, 

“  Canst  thou,  O,  painter,”  said  his  Holiness, 
“  in  thy  sublimest  skill  complete  for  me,  ere 
the  return  of  another  Holy-week,  a  picture  of 
the  sanctified  Crucifixion.  It  is  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  altar  in  the  imperial  chapel  of 
Firenze.  Let  it  be  to  the  life — nay,  to  the 
death ;  and  let  its  touches  bear  the  sublime 
agony  of  Jesus  the  Lord,  the  son  of  the  holy 
mother  of  Nazareth ;  and  let  its  coloring  be 
worthy  of  the  fame,  even  such  as  shall  immor¬ 
talize  thine  own  name. 

“How  long,  holy  father,  ere  thy  picture 
should  be  completed  saidstthou?”  inquired  the 
artist,  after  a  pause. 

“Ere  another  Passion  Week,  scarce  seven 
months  hence,”  replied  his  Holiness. 

“And  dost  thou  think  that  thus  I  can  exe¬ 
cute  a  picture,  on  so  sublime  a  subject,  fit  for 
immortality,  or  even  worthy  of  my  name? 
Nay,  most  reverend  father,  not  didst  thou  give 
double  the  limits  of  the  time  could  I  consent. 
Fame  is  not  so  easily  won,  and  a  name  worthy 
to  be  immortal  is  not  purchased  in  the  labor  of 
a  few  fleeting  hours.  To  the  consecration  of 
such  a  work,  and  for  such  an  end,  allow  me 
three  times  the  number  of  months  and  thus  I 
will  but  reluctantly  attempt  it.” 

“  I  see,”  said  the  Pontiff,  “  thou  art  worthy 
of  thy  renown  and  of  thy  art.  Three  times, 
then,  be  it,  and  whatever  reward  thou  demand- 
cst  shall  be  thine.” 

With  this  his  Holiness  departed,  leaving  the 
artist  to  the  contemplation  of  his  undertaking 
and  the  quiet  of  his  labor. 

Many  days  did  Giotto  dream  over  his  con¬ 
templated  work,  resolnte  to  achieve  what 
should  be  the  crowning  glory  of  his  genius  in 
the  composition  and  completion  of  his  loftiest 
ideal.  Elated  with  the  thought,  his  hands  were 
eager  for  the  task,  “  for  now,”  thought  he,  “  the 
tender  Margaret,  whose  love  I  have  so  long 
sought,  will  no  longer  look  with  disdain  upon 
her  poor  artist  lover,  or  her  royal  father  reject 
my  suit.  I  will  at  once  to  the  noble  Petrarch, 
upon  whose  kindness  and  friendship  I  can  ever 


rely,  and  eecurc  bis  manly  aid  in  my  cause. 
But  here  he  comes,  with  his  lofty  brow  and 
pensive  eye,  and  bis  great  poct-souI  swelling 
his  bosom  that  heaves  to  the  sadness  and  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  love — of  love  blighted  and  disap¬ 
pointed.  Who  so  well  can  sympathise  or  in¬ 
struct  as  he?” 

Thus  were  the  great  poet  and  the  immortal 
painter  together  and  alone  in  the  silent  studio 
of  the  master-artist  of  Florence. 

“  I  have  now  told  thee,  beloved  friend,”  said 
the  latter,  “  the  whole  subject  of  my  sublimest 
and  tenderest  contemplation.  Thickest  thou 
that  now  I  shall  be  successful,  or  that  the  heart 
of  the  great  Tassoni,  the  father  of  Margaret, 
can  be  won  to  favor?  I  am  almost  sure  of  the 
maiden’s — at  least  I  sometimes  more  than  half 
believe  it — were  but  this  obstacle  of  the  father's 
will  removed,  friend  Petrarch.  I  know  thou 
canst  pity  me  and  aid  me,  for  the  sorrow  of  thy 
youthful  heart  in  thine  own  unfortunate  pas¬ 
sion  is  the  surest  guaranty.” 

“  It  needs  a  cautious  advance,”  sighed  the 
poet.  *•  Move  secretly  and  silently  on.  Tliy 
bosom  is  too  noble  to  fail  in  love  as  in  thy 
art  When  the  great  work  thou  contemplatcst 
is  ncliieved.  if  the  proud  Ta-ssoni  remain  un¬ 
moved,  thou  hast  won  the  world  without  him, 
and  thou  needst  not  fear  the  n-jection  of  thy 
suit  with  Margaret,  for  genius  has  ever  a  magic  in 
Uspoicer  to  command  love.  [Thus  leading  out  that 
most  beautiful  idea,  which  has  found  other  e.\- 
pression  in  the  written  language  of  a  great 
modern  poet,  and  which  I  quote  in  the  margin.]* 
Go  on  with  thy  work  in  this  thy  contemplated 
task,  dear  Giotto,  and  twice  erowned  assuredly 
shall  be  thy  labors,  even  with  fame  and  love,” 

“  As  for  me,”  (for  his  friend  had  indeed, 
though  kindly,  proljed  the  festering  wound, 
while  his  poet-heart  broke  forth  in  touching 
tenderness  of  tone,  and  through  the  long  lashes 
of  his  pensive  eye  in  drops  which  he  could 
neither  conceal  or  restrain.)  “ns  for  me, I  must 
love  still — for  I  cannot  conquer  my  passion, 
weakness  though  it  be — ^but  alas !  forever  with¬ 
out  hope !” 

Thus  overcome  with  his  feelings,  did  Pe- 

*  There  is  a  certain  charm  about  great  siipcrioritjr  of 
futellect  that  sinks  into  deep  affections,  which  a  much 
more  constant  and  eren  amiability  of  manners  in  lesser 
men  often  fails  to  reach.  Genius  makes  many  enemies, 
but  it  makes  sure  friends— friends  who  forgive  much,  who 
endure  long,  who  exact  little.  Tliey  partake  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  disciples  as  well  as  friends.  There  lingers  about 
the  human  heart  a  strong  propensity  to  look  upward,  to 
revere.  In  this  inclination  lies  the  source  of  religion,  of 
loyalty,  and  also  of  the  worship  and  immortality  which 
are  rendered  so  cheerfully  to  the  great  of  old.’’ 

[Bulwer’s  “  Eugene  Aram.” 


trarch  close  the  door  upon  the  art  student,  and 
leave  him  to  his  solitary  labors,  even  as  the 
great  Potentate  had  done  before  him. 

At  length  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to 
his  task,  and  ere  many  weeks  had  elapsed  the 
groundwork  was  carefully  laid,  and  the  outline 
of  the  sublime  figure,  which  was  to  fill  the 
whole  foreground  in  boldest  accent,  was  al¬ 
ready  faintly  drawn.  His  own  conceptions, 
grand  as  those  were,  seemed  not  vivid  enough 
for  the  picture  that  was  to  shadow  forth  all  the 
attributes  of  tlio  great  Jcliovah,  combined  with 
the  anguish  of  the  cup  that  might  not  pass 
from  the  mighty  martyr  in  the  excruciating 
death  which  w’as  the  embodiment  of  all  human 
agony,  and  thus  enable  him  to  partake  of  an 
immortal  renown.  What  was  he  now  to  do? 
Must  this  attempt  of  his  genius  become  a  fail¬ 
ure  ?  Must  it  fall  anything  short  of  his  proud¬ 
est  ideal?  Must  the  name  of  Giotto  be  sac¬ 
rificed  at  this  crisis  of  his  career,  or  his  fame, 
now  so  gloriously  in  the  ascendant,  become 
obscured  and  sink  behind  the  dim  cloud  that 
here  threatened  it? 

Long  did  he  ponder  over  his  work.  Early 
and  late  did  he  struggle  with  his  task,  giving 
a  touch  here  and  a  line  there,  and  blending 
liuc  and  color  with  a  resolution  and  a  power 
scarcely  equaled  in  the  long  ages  since.  And 
yet  his  heart  misgave  him.  Where  was  to  him 
the  divinity  that  had  strengthened  bis  earlier 
efforts,  and  nerved  hand  and  heart  to  proudest 
success?  Where,  too,  had  flitted  the  sweet 
dreams  of  hope  which  had  stimulated  his  am¬ 
bition,  and  amid  which  he  had  clasped  to  his 
bosom  the  lovely  Margaret  as  his  coveted  bride, 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  in  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  burning  love.  These,  based  one  upon  the 
other,  had  severally  vanished,  and  he  sat 
l)rooding  in  despair  over  their  fast  rccceding 
shadows. 

There,  upon  the  canvas  before  him,  hung 
extended  the  dim  effigy  of  the  mighty  Saviour 
of  mankind,  passionless  and  dead  as  the  bruto 
clay  uninspired  with  the  majestic  and  immortal 
errand  could  render  it.  How  was  it  to  become 
Deified  with  the  God-like  manifestation  and 
completion,  “it  is  finished!”  and  rise  to  the 
vividness  of  reality  beneath  his  touch  and  be¬ 
fore  the  world  ?  In  the  mighty  struggle  of  his 
soul — which  genius  alone  can  comprehend — 
great  drops  of  mist  moistened  his  brow  and 
streamed  through  his  fingers,  upon  which  it 
rested,  from  his  eyes.  “  Did  not  my  master, 
Cimabue,  tell  me  it  was  hard  to  climb  the 
steep  of  fame,  and  that  one  must  do  it  with  a 
fettered  soul?”  mused  he.  “How  hard  the 
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trial  then  I  did  not  think  to  prove,  but,  alas ! 
herein  do  I  demonstrate  his  words.” 

During  this  painful  pause  in  his  labors  the 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  gladiator,  who  had 
been  a  victor  at  one  of  the  public  scenic  games 
of  Greece,  entered  the  studio.  Observing  the 
artist  in  an  attitude  of  woe,  and  with  all  the 
outward  signs  of  grief  upon  him,  he  became 
embarrassed  and  waived  his  errand. 

Gome  in,  come  in,”  said  the  artist,  as  he 
attempted  to  retreat,  at  the  same  time  wiping 
the'  heavy  moisture  from  his  eyes  and  brow, 
“  what  wouldst  thou  ?” 

“  I  come,”  hesitated  the  gladiator,  “  with 
this  passport  of  fresh  flowers  from — from  the 
lady  of  thy  love,  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Tassoni,  to  entreat  a  favor  in  her  behalf.  Ru¬ 
mor  has  told  her  that  thou  art  engaged  upon  a 
work  of  rarest  design,  for  the  holy  chapel  of 
Boniface,  our  Pope,  and  she  would  that  thou 
wouldst  kindly  submit  it  to  her  examination 
before  thou  proceedest  further  in  thy  task.” 

Astonished  at  the  nature  of  the  request,  the 
artist  started  to  his  feet,  as  if  new  vigor  had 
inspired  him.  Then,  suddenly  knitting  his 
brows  to  a  deep  frown,  he  replied,  “  Go  back 
to  thy  mistress,  man,  with  all  my  thanks  for  her 
complacency  and  condescension,  and  bear  with 
them  my  refusal  to  her  request.  It  cannot  be 
granted  to-day — my  work  must  flrst  be  worthy 
of  her  scrutiny.  WTiat  the  morrow  may  do  we 
will  wait  to  tell ;  and  return  thou  as  soon  as 
thou  hast  delivered  thy  errand.  I  would  a 
question  with  thee,  and  mind  thou  keep  the 
hint  till  thou  returnest.” 

Sp<!edily  the  messenger  departed,  and  as 
speedily  returned  to  the  student’s  presence. 

“  And  how  looked  the  maiden,”  demanded 
Giotto,  “  and  what  said  she  to  thy  message  ?” 

“  Disappointed — disappointed  and  downcast. 
Not  as  thou  didst  not  love  her,  but  as  thou 
rcspectedst  not  her  request — yet  no  reply  made 
she,”  answered  the  messenger.  Carelessly  toss¬ 
ing  the  flowers  he  had  snuffed  between  his 
fingers  during  the  absence  of  the  wrestler,  and 
uncovering  the  picture  upon  which  he  had  been 
laboring,  which,  for  the  time,  he  had  concealed 
from  the  view  of  the  visitor,  he  commenced : 

“  Thou  scest  this  picture,  man,  before  thee, 
which  I  am  unable  to  complete  till  I  have,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  craft,  a  living 
model— a  model  if  not  as  sublime  in  all  its 
proportions,  yet  it  must  be  one  as  true  to  all 
suffering  of  which  humanity  is  capable  as  was 
the  God-like  martyr ;  yea,  as  true  as  life  or  death 
can  make  it.  I  would  bargain  with  thee  to  be¬ 
come  this  model,  for  I  must  render  the  work 


immortal,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Giotto,  as  of 
the  sacred  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  High  Pon¬ 
tiff  Boniface  ;  for  thus  it  is  designed,  as  thou 
or  thy  mistress  has  already  apprehended.” 

With  a  recklessness  common  to  the  age  and 
to  those  of  his  calling  he  simply  inquired, 
*•  Wilt  thou  spare  my  life  ?” 

“Aye,  spare  it,  but  no  more,”  replied  the 
artist ;  “  for  thy  task  will  be  a  difficult  one  to 
perform,  yet  I  will  give  thee  a  hundred  silver 
florins  for  thy  service  of  one  hour  only.” 

“  Be  it  so ;  I  consent,  and  abide  the  conse¬ 
quences,  provided  thou  are  true.” 

“  Go  again,”  then  said  the  artist,  placing  the 
silver  in  his  eager  palm,  “  and  to-morrow  at  the 
earliest  sun  be  here  for  thy  task.  Fail  not  to  ful¬ 
fill  thy  promise,  or  destruction  will  await  thee.” 

Scarcely  comprehending  the  nature  of  his 
bargain,  the  gladiator  immediately  departed, 
and  the  artist  was  busy  till  the  deep  evening 
came  on  in  preparation  for  the  conclusion  of 
his  long  unfinished  work.  Bright  grew  his 
imagination,  more  confident  his  hopes,  and  the 
freshing  garland,  braided  with  rose  and  myrtle, 
seemed  even  now  suspended  above  him  ready 
for  his  brow. 

Scarcely  bad  the  morning  sun  tinged  the 
silvered  minarets  of  Florence  ere  the  living 
model  of  the  great  master-piece  of  the  age  stood 
again  in  the  studio  of  the  renowned  painter. 

“  Thou  art  hefe,  then,”  said  the  artist. 
“  prompt  to  my  command.  Here  is  the  cross 
and  here  the  cords  ;  quick,  let  me  bind  them  to 
thy  feet ;  and  then  give  me  thy  hands,  and  I 
will  complete  the  rest  But  flrst  let  us  lift  the 
crucifixion  block  to  its  place.  There,  there; 
now  thou  art  bound  hand  and  foot.  Let  the 
cord  pass  around  thy  body — there ;  waste  not 
thy  anguish  yet — there.  Now  let  me  but  press 
a  nail  into  thy  palm.” 

Shivering  and  shrinking  at  these  words,  the 
already  suffering  vietim  remonstrated  :  “  Thou 
didst  promise  me  life,  powerful  artist.” 

“  Yes,  life  I  still  promise  to  t^iee  ;  but  I  must 
see  the  blood — the  agony  in  thy  face — the  an¬ 
guish  through  thy  limbs — nay,  thy  whole  body. 
01  how  this  ambition  bewilders  me,”  he  re¬ 
peated  to  himself  as  his  bosom  dilated  and 
heaved  with  the  rapture  of  success. 

“  ’Tis  enough,”  groaned  the  victim  ;  “I  shall 
not  survive  my  hour,  for  the  blood  runs  hot 
and  fast  from  my  wounds.” 

“  Thou  shalt,  thou  shalt ;  this  is  my  hour — 
the  crowning  space  of  time  to  all  my  glory. 
Writhe  on  I — more  pallid  still ! — more  agony ! — 
and  the  great  master  seized  his  magic  pencil 
and  touched  the  outlines  before  him.  Presently 
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hue  and  color,  torture  and  anguish,  such  as  had 
never  been  witnessed  since  that  darkened  noon¬ 
day  upon  Calvary,  in  the  presence  of  Solyma’s 
startled  multitudes,  and  of  the  awakened  dead 
who  stood  in  their  pale  cerements  upon  the 
qnakkig  earth,  sprung  to  view  beneath  his  pow¬ 
erful  and  shivering  baud. 

Once  more  snatching  a  poinard  from  his 
bosom,  regardless  of  all  save  his  own  antici¬ 
pated  achievement,  he  hurriedly  thrust  it  into 
the  naked  side  of  his  extended  victim. 

“  Life,  life ;  thou  didst  promise  me  life,”  im¬ 
plored  the  sutfering  man  ;  yet  with  closed  lips 
did  the  artist  eagerly  pursue  his  task,  piercing 
deeper  and  deeper  the  bleeding  heart ! 

“  Life,  life,”  still  faintly  gasped  the  dying 
victim.  Then,  in  the  acme  of  mortal  anguish 
and  writhing  in  his  superhuman  torture,  came 
forth  in  sanctifled  and  unprofaned  utterance, 
from  the  crowning  agony,  the  hallowed  '•  Eloi, 
Eloi,  lama  SabactUani” — “it  is  finished.''^  “  Thy 
work  is  finished,  artist,”  and  the  victim’s  heart 
was  silent  forever. 

“  It  is  finished,”  reiterated  the  master,  start¬ 
ing  to  his  feet  in  the  madness  of  his  ambition. 
“  It  is  finished,”  and  the  representative  of  the 
dying  agonies  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  stood 
forth  in  never  paralleled  lines  upon  the  fresco ! 
“  Now  is  it  worthy  of  the  regal  daughter  of  the 
great  Taseoni.  Henceforth  I  am  immortalized, 
and  ages  shall  bend  before  tie  name  of  Giotto. 
Thus  am  I  acknowledged  of  the  one  I  worship.” 

Filled  with  exultation  and  bewildered  with 
his  success,  he  knelt,  and  wept  and  prayed  al¬ 
ternately  before  the  lifeless  figure  upon  the  cru¬ 
cifix,  and  shouted  and  jumped  before  the  picture 
he  had  so  wonderfully  completed. 

In  the  midst  of  his  rapture  and  his  remorse, 
and  with  the  ghastly  figure  of  his  victim  sus¬ 
pended  before  him,  his  friend,  the  youthful  Pe¬ 
trarch,  again  visited  his  studio.  Dropping  on 
his  knees  before  him  as  he  approached,  in  earn¬ 
est  tones  he  prayed  his  lenience. 

“  Ah,  friend,”  said  he,  as  he  continued,  “  thou 
seest  I  have  completed  my  work ;  yet  at  the 
cost  of  a  human  life.  Still,  is  it  not  a  small 
sacrifice  for  so  rich  a  gain — a  gain  not  only  to 
my  humble  self,  but  to  the  world?  How  else 
are  achievements  and  discoveries  accomplished  ? 
How  else  have  they  been,  in  all  past  time,  in 
the  occult  sciences  and  kindred  arts  ;  and  who, 
looking  upon  this  proud  completion  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  task,  shall  dare  condemn  me  ?”  at  the 
same  time  turning  the  frame,  so  that  the  pic¬ 
ture,  in  its  wondrous  life-like  distinctness  and 
proportions,  beamed  full  upon  his  friend. 

“Poor  painter,”  said  the  reverend  poet; 


“  poor  ambition — poor  immortality — that  must 
thus  struggle  and  thus  sacrifice  on  its  way  to 
glory  and  success.  And  yet  while  I  pity  I 
scarcely  blame  thee,  for  I  know  the  gnawings 
at  the  heart  of  genius — nay,  I  know  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  thy  soul  and  would  forgive.” 

“  Spoken  like  my  noble  friend,  the  famed, 
immortal  Petrarch,”  ejaculated  Giotto. 

“  The  torture  of  my  own  soul,”  continued 
the  poet,  “  in  its  ceaseless  longings,  which,  in 
all  their  purity,  are  condemned  as  unworthy — 
longings  for  what  it  can  never  obtain,  which 
not  even  its  divinest  songs  can  win — the  heart 
it  so  tenderly  covets — instructs  mo  well  how  to 
pity  thee.” 

O,  love !  O,  fame !  how  do  ye  blindfold  the 
heart  and  make  crime  to  commend  itself  to 
virtue.” 

“  Thy  work  is  worthy  of  thee,  beloved  Giot¬ 
to,”  again  he  remarked,  after  a  pause,  “  but  go 
thou  directly  to  his  Holiness — ere  thou  hast  even 
seen  the  lovely  daughter  of  Tassoni,  whose 
gentle  bosom  would  receive  a  shock  that  may 
eternally  revolt  her,  should  she  first  become 
acquainted  with  this  act  of  thine — and  of  him 
secure  absolution  for  thy  soul.  Even  bring 
him  hither  that  he  may  understand  the  nature, 
the  deeper  motive  of  thy  deed,  and  he  may 
thus  the  more  readily  forgive.  Peradventure, 
when  he  shall  learn  of  the  necessity  of  this  act 
of  thine,  he  will  absolve  thee.” 

“  Thou  speakest  well,  good  Petrarch.  Thou 
art  ever  kind  in  friendship  and  wise  in  counsel ; 
though  my  years  outnumber  thine,  thou  ha-st, 
indeed,  a  prophet’s  eye.  ’Tis  true  the  poet  is 
the  seer,  call  him  blind  who  may.  I  would,  for 
thy  noble  sake,  that  she  thou  so  passionately 
lovest,  even  as  thou  didst  first  worship  her,  in¬ 
stead  of  thy  God,  in  the  church  at  Avignon, 
were  absolved  from  the  hated  chain  that  binds 
her,  holding  her  back  from  thee,  as  this  thy 
discourse  absolves  me  from  the  bondage  of  a 
burdening  sin.  I  will  instantly  to  the  PontifiT.” 

At  once  did  the  great  master,  half  humbled 
in  his  heart  to  the  stature  of  a  common  man 
by  the  foul  deed  of  his  ambition,  proceed  to 
the  palace  gate.  Rueful  and  changed  was  his 
countenance,  and  fearful  and  tumultuous  the 
workings  of  his  soul ;  yet  the  divine  spark  of 
genius  looked  out  amid  it  all,  secretly  and 
alternately  exulting  in  the  power  of  that  sub¬ 
lime  inspiration,  which,  in  the  earlier  time,  was 
often  made  to  sanctify  even  what  otherwise 
were  cruelty  and  crime. 

“  Holy  PontifiT,”  he  exclaimed  as  he  passed 
into  his  imperial  presence,  “but  little  more 
than  half  the  time  thou  didst  allow  me  is  past. 


AMBROGIOTTO  BURDONE. 


and  yvt  I  have  completed  the  task  thou  didst 
assign  to  me.  Thy  picture  is  ready  for  the  holy 
altar  which  it  is  to  decorate.” 

“  Saystthouso,  artist?”  returned  his  Holiness. 

“  Aye,  even  so,  holy  father ;  come  thou  with 
me  and  look  upon  my  work  ;  perchance  it  may 
need  further  labor  to  suit  thine  own  hallowed 
conceptions.  Come,  let  me  conduct  thee  to  my 
humble  workshop.” 

Together  did  they  stand  before  the  sublime 
embodiment  of  the  agonies  of  the  crucified 
Saviour  in  the  retired  apartment  of  the  artist 
of  Firenze. 

“  What  divinity  is  within  thee,  O !  painter!” 
exclaimed  his  Holiness,  as  in  the  ravishment  of 
divine  love  he  paused  before  the  picture.  Did 
the  heavenly  martyr  condescend  to  come  down 
to  thee,  as  to  the  unbelieving  disciple,  yet  re¬ 
newing  and  repeating  his  agony  as  thou  satst 
at  thy  labor,  that  thou  couldst  accomplish  so 
marvelously  thy  work?  I  am  raptured  with 
the  power  of  thy  pencil  in  this  thy  description. 
It  is  worthy,  worthy  of  the  sacred  altar  of 
Santa  Maria,”  and  he  touched  the  gilded  cross 
upon  his  bosom  and  knelt  liefore  the  picture  in 
silent  awe  and  admiration. 

“  Wouldst  thou  now,  great  Pontiff,  that  I 
should  uncover  to  thee  my  model?”  interro¬ 
gated  the  artist  in  some  trepidation.  “  Not  the 
cruciQcd  Redeemer!  but  behold!  even  this 
ghastly  extended  flgurc.” 

Astonished  at  this,  to  him,  almost  profane 
questioning,  his  Imperial  Highness  lifted  his 
eyes  as  the  covering  fell  from  the  blood-clotten 
figure,  there  cold  and  stiff  in  his  presence. 
Transfixed  with  amazement  for  a  moment,  all 
utterance  was  suspended,  while  the  artist  stood 
nerving  himself  for  his  doom.  At  length  the 
Pontiff  broke  the  painful  silence. 

“  Mad  artist,”  said  he,  “  darest  thou  to  blas¬ 
pheme  and  mock  me  thus?  Dost  think  that 
He  whom  thou  hast  so  divinely  pictured  can 
forgive  thee  thy  crime  ?  Leave  to  me  thy  pic¬ 
ture,  but  thou  art  condemned  ;  thy  death  is 
certain  for  this  foulest  deed.  Not  even  beyond 
to-morrow’s  sun  canst  thou  be  spared  thy  doom. 
The  indignation  of  the  whole  capital  will  be 
aroused  against  thee,  nor  sleep  again  till  jus¬ 
tice  be  sated.” 

“  I  entreat  thee  for  absolution,  0,  merciful 
Pontiff,”  prayed  the  artist,  bending  before  him 
with  trembling  limbs. 

“  In  thine  own  blood  be  thy  absolution,” 
replied  his  Holiness.  “  I  have  no  pardon  for 
deeds  like  this.  Thy  blood  mnst  expiate  thy 
crime.” 

"  If,”  repeated  the  artist,  emboldened  by  the 


despair  that  now  took  possession  of  his  soul, 
"  if,  to  accomplish  a  task  like  this,  the  end  does 
not  justify  the  means,  nor  the  inspiration,  direct 
from  Heaven,  even  as  God  himself  spoke  to 
the  master-builders  of  Jerusalem,  and  led  them 
up  through  blood,  sanctify  them,  then  let  thy 
wrath  fall  upon  me.  But  delay  it,  I  entreat 
of  thee,  for  a  single  lay,  only  while  I  once 
more  take  my  pencil  for  a  perfecting  touch 
here  and  there,  that  the  picture  over  which  I 
have  so  assiduously  labored  may  be  in  all  its 
parts  complete,  and  worthy  not  to  peri^  with 
the  artist.” 

“  Well,  be  it  so,”  said  the  Pontiff,  afler  a 
panse,  “  thy  request  is  reasonable,  and  I  grant 
it  But  thou  must  submit  to  be  guarded  as 
thou  toilest,  for  justice  must  not  be  cheated  of 
its  victim.” 

And  thus,  given  up  to  the  cold  scrutiny  of 
guarded  men,  eager  for  the  task  of  the  avenger, 
was  seated  again  at  his  toil  the  master  genius 
of  the  ancient  time. 

Having  compounded  his  colors,  he  sat  a  mo¬ 
ment,  gazing  steadfastly  and  dreamily  upon  the 
representation  before  him.  Then,  turning  to 
the  ofllcers  around  him,  he  exclaimed,  “  What 
is  this  paltry  addition  to  a  life  like  mine,  which 
numbers  but  a  sun  ?  1  covet  it  not.  Existence 
is  not  so  dear  to  me,  but  my  work  shall  perish 
with  me,  nor  live  to  record  my  shame  or  my 
wrong.”  So  saying  he  passed  the  brush  in  his 
band  violently  across  the  fresco,  and  literally 
obscured  the  whole  picture. 

Immediately  was  the  mitred  Cardinal  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  spot  Deeply  incensed  by  the 
deed,  he  threatened  the  artist  with  the  most 
cruel  death  unless  he  should  paint  another 
pictnre  equal  in  merit  to  the  one  he  had  so 
wantonly  destroyed.  “  A  death  more  cmel 
even,”  said  he,  “  awaits  thee  than  that  thon 
didst  devise  for  the  man  who  served  thee  for 
thy  model.” 

“  Of  what  avail  is  thy  threat.  Pontiff?”  re¬ 
turned  the  painter,  with  proud  indifference, 
“  to  the  man  whom  thou  hast  doomed  to  death 
already?  Deemest  thou  I  shall  regard  the 
method?” 

“  But  I  can  revoke  the  decree,”  said  the 
Pontiff 

“  Ay,  bnt  tiion  canst  not  prevail  upon  me  to 
trust  thy  verbal  promise.  I  have  grown  proud 
in  my  doom.  Destiny  like  mine  may  humble 
the  common  soul,  but  to  one  like  me  it  but 
exalte  even  to  defiance.  Gifts  are  divine  and 
give  grandeur  to  the  possessor ;  I  am  already 
lifted  too  high  to  plead  for  life  at  thy  hands, 
much  less  for  the  manner  of  my  death.” 
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“  Presumptuous  and  daring  man,  tby  sins  are 
formidable,”  continued  the  Pontiff  in  stifled  ire, 

but  tby  work  I  would  still  possess ;  I  therefore 
offer  absolution  in  the  full  revocation  of  thy 
doom  and  herewith  affix  my  signet  -to  the 
parchment.  Thou  art  at)8olved  as  thou  con¬ 
formist  to  these  my  exactions  in  the  holy 
presence  of  Christ  and,  .-he  Father.  Another 
picture  equal  to  the  former  is  the  require¬ 
ment” 

“  I  accept  thy  conditions,”  answered  the 
painter  exultingly,  and  at  once  with  a  magic 
power  he  repassed  his  hand  over  the  picture, 
concealing  a  moistened  sponge  in  its  clasp, 
and  immediately  the  majestic  and  immaculate 
figure  came  forth  again  in  all  its  original  mag¬ 
nificence  and  sublimity  upon  the  plaster. 

“  Blessings  on  the  divine  painter,”  exclaimed 
his  Holiness,  as  his  eye  again  rested  upon  the 
inimitable  picture.  “  Thou  art  absolved  from 
thy  sin,  and  thy  name  shall  liecome  immortal. 
Ages,  even  as  they  roll  on,  shall  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  thy  genius!” 

“Even  BO,”  proudly  echoed  the  artist,  “and 
such  was  my  heart’s  prescience  under  thy  curse, 
for  so  did  I  read  my  destiny  in  my  boyhood ; 
and  such,  indeed,  were  the  prophecies  of  youth 
amid  the  humble  valleys  of  Vespignano ;  and 
so,  also,  shall  they  couple  with  it  the  forever 
blessed  name  of  Makoaret  Tassoni.” 

And  thus  has  it  been  fulfilled,  in  testimony 
of  which  still  lives,  in  worshiped  wonder,  the 
inimitable  “  Navecebla  ”  beyond  the  walls  of 
distant  Rome,  and  multitudes  who  have  thither 
made  hallowed  pilgrimage  reverently  bend  be¬ 
fore  the  living  Aescoes  of  the  holy  Coronation 
and  the  Burial  of  the  Virgin  on  the  walls  of 
Santa  Croce,  nor  stay  even  until  they  have 
rested  their  staves  beside  the  majestic  figure  of 
St.  Francis  at  Assisi,  while  the  historic  page 
brightens  with  the  luster  of  the  name  of  Am- 
BROOIOTTO  Burdoxe,  the  famed  artist  of  Tus¬ 
cany. 

Together  umed  in  the  quiet  vale  of  Arqua 
long  reposed  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  poet  of 
Arezzo,  as  in  life  divided  from  the  tender  object 
of  his  affections,  and  those  of  bis  painter  friend, 
the  great  artist  of  Firenze,  thus  hallowed  and 
blessed  by  the  sweet  incense  of  reciprocate  love, 
and  commingling  with  the  precious  dust  it  ani¬ 
mated.  While  distant  in  the  Franciscan  church 
of  Avignon  rises  a  splendid  mausoleum  to  the 
memory  of  Laura,  wife  of  Hugo  de  Bade,  the 
ever  honored  and  loved — “  the  light  of  his  life,” 
as  his  own  hand  has  recorded  in  the  Virgil  of 
the  Milan  Ambrosian  Library — of  Francrsca 
PCTR-UICA  1 


GOD  SEEN  IN  HIS  WORKS. 

BY  XB-NEITB. 

“  Look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God." 
Woxx  midnight  o’er  the  tranquil  world 
In  solemn  silence  steals, 

And  the  broad  concave  of  the  skjr 
Unnumbered  worlds  reveals— 

When,  scattered  o’er  the  distant  heaTena, 

Ten  thousand  suns  appear. 

Who  does  not  read  Jehovah’s  name 
In  every  rolling  sphere  f 
When  morning  from  the  glowing  east 
Iswks  forth  with  glances  sweet, 

And  earth  embattled  in  dewy  tears 
His  glad  approach  doth  greet ; 

With  thankful  heart,  refreshed  and  calm. 

Go  wander  thou  abroad, 

And  like  a  docile  scholar  learn 
A  lesson  of  thy  God. 

Let  eveiy thing  of  breathing  life 
Tliat  greets  thy  thoughtful  eye, 

Each  insect  fluttering  on  the  wing, 

Each  bird  that  soars  on  high — 

Each  plant,  each  shrub,  each  lowly  flower, 
Each  waving  forest  tree, 

Each  leaf  that  decks  the  Summer  bewor. 

Alike  thy  teacher  be. 

Go  ask  the  ocean  as  it  heaves 
Its  restless  billows  high. 

Ask  the  hoarse  thunder  as  It  roUa 
In  grandeur  through  the  sky. 

Go  stand  on  Ilecla’a  summit  gray. 

And  watch  the  curling  flame, 

And  ask,  for  they  can  well  declare. 

The  greatness  of  His  name. 

Go  where  Niagara’s  thunder  tono 
Unceasing  echoes  wakes, 

As  wildly  o’er  the  frownig  ledge 
Its  rushing  torrent  breaks — 

Then  view  the  rainbow’s  glowing  arch 
That  sweetly  spans  the  flood — 

And  learn  from  all  thine  eyes  behold 
The  greatness  of  thy  God. 

Learn  from  the  lowliest  flower  that  bloon», 
I.earn  from  the  loftiest  tree, 

Learn  from  the  light-winged  bre*zo  that  floata 
In  sweetnesa  o’er  the  lea, 

Learn  from  the  wild  bird’s  plaintive  song. 
Learn  from  the  insect’s  wing, 

From  Nature  learn,  where’er  thou  art. 

Of  her  Creating  King. 

GENTLY  CHECK  A  CHILD. 

IIk  who  chocks  a  child  with  terror. 

Stops  Its  play  and  stills  its  song. 

Not  alone  commits  an  error, 

But  a  grievous  moral  wrong. 

Give  it  play  and  never  fear  it. 

Active  life  is  no  defect ; 

Never,  never  break  its  spirit. 

Curb  it— only  to  direct 
Would  you  stop  the  flowing  river. 

Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  t 
Onward  must  It  flow  forever — 

Batter  teach  it  where  to  go. 


tiKNRY  J.  RAYMOND. 
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HENRY  J.  RAYMOND. 

BDITOR  OK  THE  NEW  YORK  DAII.T  TIMES. 

The  Daily  Times  is  the  youngest  of  the  New 
York  Dailies.  But,  though  young,  it  is  lively 
aud  able  and  enterprising,  and  is  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  a  commanding  position  in  the  r.anks  of  the 
American  Press.  Its  extraordinary  success  and 
its  increasing  popularity  arc  due  to  the  sa¬ 
gacity  and  talent  of  its  responsible  Editor—  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch. 

Mr.  Raymond  is  wholly  a  self-made  man ; 
one  of  those  driving,  enterprising,  quick-witted 
men  who  rarely  fail  in  any  undertaking,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  undertake  only  that 
which  they  know  they  can  accomplish.  Self- 
confldence  and  prudent  foresight  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  conditions  of  success.  With  these,  a  man 
may  do  a  great  deal ;  without  them,  ho  is  but  a 
poor  stick.  That  the  Daily  Times  has  been  a 
remarkable  success,  is  a  fact  that  none  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  newspaper  literature  of  the 
day  will  dispute,  and  that  the  public  course  of 
Its  leading  editor  has  been  an  able  and  an  hon¬ 


est  one,  none  will  deny.  We  propose  to  tell 
tlio  story  of  his  life,  as  well  ns  it  can  be  done 
in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in  this 
number  of  the  Magazine. 

Henry  Jarvm  Raymond  is  a  native  of  this 
State,  having  been  born  in  the  township  of 
Lima,  Livingston  County,  on  the  24th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1820.  His  early  years  were  passed  upon 
his  father’s  farm.  The  circumstances  of  his 
family  were  but  moderate.  The'  boy  owed 
nothing  to  wealth  or  family  favor.  Early 
inured  to  the  labors  of  the  fanner’s  outdoor 
life,  taking  such  part  in  the  daily  work  of 
the  farm  as  his  strength  permitted,  roaming 
untrammeled  among  the  open  fields  un¬ 
checked  in  physical  or  mental  development 
by  the  artiflcial,  unnatural  life  of  the  large 
towns,  young  Henry  laid  the  foundation  of 
powers  of  great  endurance,  and,  blessed  by 
nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  suffered 
but  little  from  the  ills  to  which  childhood  is 
subject.  Of  an  active  disposition,  and  endowed 
with  an  inquiring  mind,  which  insisted  upon 
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knowing  everything  at  once  and  became  impa-  studying  law,  proposing  to  combine  with 
tient  to  gather  up  wisilom,  he  was  early  sent  that  pursuit  the  profit  that  might  be  derived 
to  school — such  schools  as  were  provided  thirty  from  teaching.  Entering  the  law  office  of  Mr. 
years  since  for  the  youth  of  the  rural  districts.  Edward  W.  Marsh,  he  remained  there  for  a  year, 
Presently  he  entered  the  Academy  at  Lima,  engaged  in  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  occu- 
where  at  once  he  became  interested  in  a  full  pying  the  remainder  of  his  time  by  teaching 
course  of  study,  and  pursued  it  with  such  in-  classics  in  a  young  ladies’  seminary  in  the  Fifth 
dustry  and  avidity  as  to  earn  the  title  of  the  avenue,  and  by  contributing  literary  articles  to 
best  scholar  in  the  institution.  There  is  occa-  the  columns  of  the  New  Yorker — an  enterprise 
sioually  a  lad  who  repays  the  attention  be-  some  years  previously  inaugurated  by  Horace 
stowed  upon  him,  who  will  seek  the  line  gold  Greeley.  On  this  paper,  Mr.  Raymond  found 
of  learning  as  fast  as  the  direction  of  the  vein  considerable  employment.  It  was  his  first  in¬ 
is  pointed  out  to  him,  who  permits  no  obstacle  I  troduction  to  newspaper  life,  and  it  was  like- 


to  overcome  his  application,  and  to  whom  even 
a  daily  walk  of  four  miles  is  no  bugbear  ;  this 
was  young  Raymond's  experience.  Improving 
his  opportunities,  and  neglecting  no  crumb  that 
seemed  to  wait  to  be  gathered  up,  he  con¬ 
tinued  at  this  school  until  he  l^ecame  fitted 
for  college.  The  Winter  of  1833-’36  drawing 
on,  he  left  the  Academy  and  began  to  teach, 
taking  charge,  during  that  season,  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  at  Scottsville,  Monroe  County. 
He  was  then  but  sixteen  years  old.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  (August,  1836,)  he  entered  the 
Fre.ahman  class  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
at  Burlington,  and  remained  there  until  he  had 
completed  a  full  college  course,  graduating 
with  honor  in  the  year  1840.  It  is  a  fact  which 
redounds  to  the  honor  of  his  father  that  the 
moans  which  enabled  Mr.  Raymond  to  acquire 
a  liberal  education  were  realized  by  a  mortgage 
of  one  thousand  dollars  upon  the  family  home¬ 
stead.  The  son’s  earnest  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  not  checked  by  parental  discouragement. 
The  father,  far-sighted  and  intelligent,  was  not 
slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  liberal 
culture,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
risk  be  undertook  has  returned  an  abundant 
harvest.  The  debt  upon  the  place,  for  incurring 
which  the  father  was  loudly  censured  by  many 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  has  long  since 
been  removed  ;  the  son  has  taken  rank  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  time,  and  the  father  sur¬ 
vives  to  witness  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes. 

Leaving  the  University  in  the  Summer  of 
1840,  young  Raymond,  now  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  The 
world  was  his  oyster.  Was  he  to  open  it  with 
pen  or  sword?  Ue  cast  about  carefully,  and 
decided  to  push  his  way  to  New  York.  Like  a 
great  many  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
here,  he  came  poor,  made  his  bow  humbly,  took 
up  with  such  things  as  offered,  was  not  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  work,  did  work,  and  has  worked 
ever  since,  though  but  a  little  time  at  drudgery. 
He  came  to  the  city  with  the  intention  of 


wise  his  first  connection  with  Mr.  Greeley. 
Both  have  taken  very  prominent  positions  in 
the  world  since  that  period. 

The  Winter  passed  away  while  Mr.  Raymond 
was  engaged  in  these  occupations.  In  the  Spring 
of  1841  (April  10)  Mr.  Greeley  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune.  It  was 
a  small  and  dingy  sheet,  sharp  enough,  but 
started  on  a  wretched  capital  of  $1,000,  and 
that  borrowed  ;  but  nevertheless,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  discouragement,  was  published 
and  lived.  Mr.  Raymond  about  this  time  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  from  the  South  to  take  charge 
of  a  school,  at  the  moderate  salary  of  $400  a 
year ;  but,  at  Mr.  Greeley’s  earnest  solicitation, 
accepted  the  same  remuneration  from  him,  and 
entered  at  once  into  the  service  of  the  Daily 
Tribune. 

Here  the  young  man’s  newspaper  tact  and 
ability  were  immediately  and  strikingly  appa¬ 
rent.  His  readiness  of  apprehension,  fluency 
of  style,  general  information  and  classical  cul¬ 
ture,  rendering  him  perfect  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  conduct  of  a  paper,  made  his  services  in¬ 
valuable.  He  contrived  to  fill  all  departments 
with  equal  excellence.  His  manual  dexterity, 
good  judgment  and  well-stored  mind  made  him 
a  capital  reporter,  and  he  did  much  of  the  la¬ 
borious  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  that 
class.  He  collated  the  news,  and  dished  it  up 
to  suit  the  palates  of  the  readers  of  the  pa¬ 
pers.  He  wrote  elaborate  literary  reviews.  He 
sketched  scientific  lectures  and  reported  in¬ 
volved  law  cases  ;  and,  in  short,  made  himself 
generally  useful.  We  very  well  remember  a 
story  that  is  told  of  him  in  regard  to  his  early 
experiences  ns  a  reporter  for  the  press.  On  one 
occasion  a  case  of  some  interest  was  to  be  tried 
in  one  of  the  Courts  of  the  city.  Mr.  Greeley, 
however,  thought  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  reporting  fully.  Mr.  Raymond  thought  dif¬ 
ferently,  excused  himself  from  duty  at  the  office, 
for  a  short  time,  and  went  into  Court.  He  was 
a  stripling,  very  modest  and  very  retiring ; 
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fiaid  nothing,  but  kept  his  cars  open,  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  case,  noting  the 
points  of  counsel  and  keeping  a  vigilant  eye 
upon  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  The  hour 
was  late  when  the  Court  rose.  The  newspaper 
reporters  unanimously  agreed,  in  a  formal  con¬ 
sultation,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  a 
written  report  of  the  day's  proceedings  in  sea¬ 
son  for  the  next  day's  issue  of  the  papers.  Mr. 
Raymoud  sat  quietly  by,  unnoticed.  Nobody 
know  him  as  a  newspaper  man  ;  nobody  thought 
it  worth  while  to  take  him  into  consultation. 
They  made  their  arrangements  and  went 
home  happy.  The  thought  struck  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  that  this  offered  an  opportunity  to 
display  the  enterprise  of  the  Tribune ;  he  went 
back  to  the  office,  and  told  Greeley  he  could 
write  out  the  report,  if  the  others  could  not ; 
sat  down  with  his  notes,  and  wrote  a  full,  accu¬ 
rate  and  explicit  statement  of  the  case  in  all  its 
bearings ;  sketched  the  arguments  of  coun.sel. 
pro  and  eon;  noted  the  rulings  of  the  Court,  and 
enabled  the  paper  to  lay  before  its  readers,  at 
the  usual  hour,  in  si.x  columns,  a  complete 
record  of  the  previous  day's  proceedings.  After 
that,  the  newspaper  reporters  acknowledged  the 
young  man  as  fully  their  equal,  in  anything  he 
chose  to  undertake. 

MTicn  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner  commenced  his 
course  of  popular  lectures  on  Science  and  Art 
in  this  city,  Mr.  Raymond  was  still  attached  to 
the  Tribune.  The  advent  of  a  popular  lecturer 
on  Science  was  then  a  much  more  rare  and 
notable  occurrence  than  it  is  now.  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  conceived  the  idea  of  reproducing  these 
lectures,  on  the  morning  after  their  delivery. 
It  was  a  novel  attempt  in  newspaper  labor,  but 
it  was  accomplished  with  great  success.  The 
lectures  were  subsequently  revised  by  Dr.  Lard¬ 
ner,  and  published  in  book  form.  This  was 
Mr.  Raymond's  first  serious  and  sustained  at¬ 
tempt  at  newspaper  reporting,  and  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  add  that  he  gained  much  reputa¬ 
tion  by  the  admirable  style  of  his  work. 

Unfortunately,  few  good  things  are  destitute 
of  drawbacks.  On  one  dismal,  stormy  evening 
one  of  these  discourses  was  delivered,  and 
young  Raymond  sat  at  his  desk,  soaked  through, 
till  late  into  the  night,  preparing  his  copy  for 
the  press.  He  paid  the  penalty  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  A  burning  fever  confined  him  to 
his  room,  and  for  weeks  he  was  unable  to  leave 
the  house.  At  this  time  he  lodged  in  humble 
quarters,  at  the  corner  of  Yesey  and  Church 
streets,  a  spot  now  occupied  by  a  spacious 
warehouse.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  returned  to 
the  paper,  and  presently  gained  for  it  a  new  repu¬ 


tation  by  the  publication  of  a  complete  report 
of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  delivered  at  Boston 
on  the  preceding  day — the  report  having  been 
written  out  and  the  type  set  up  in  the  cabin  of 
a  Sound  steamer,  on  the  way  to  this  city. 
Many  such  anecdotes  arc  related  of  the  man, 
but  these  will  serve  as  indications  of  some  of 
his  peculiar  traits — his  quickness  at  seizing 
salient  points,  and  his  wonderful  rapidity  of 
execution.  These,  however,  were  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  labors.  His  literary  efforts  were 
constant.  His  general  information  was  turned 
to  useful  account  in  all  departments  of  the 
paper.  He  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  rep¬ 
utation  which  has  never  suffered  eclipse. 

In  the  year  1843,  a  new  turn  of  fortune 
awaited  him.  A  fiattcring  offer  from  Colonel 
James  Watson  Webb,  of  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  induced  him  to  dissolve  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Tribune.  His  position  was 
now  rendered  more  independent  and  lucrative, 
and  his  field  of  literary  labor  was  further  en¬ 
larged  by  a  confidential  connection  which  he 
had  previously  established,  with  the  house  of 
Harper  Brothers — a  connection  which  was 
uninterruptedly  continued  for  ten  years,  and 
until  some  time  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Daily  Times,  when  the  pressure  of  other  du¬ 
ties  compelled  its  relinquishment.  It  was 
during  Mr.  Raymond's  connection  with  the 
Courier  that  the  famous  controversy  on  Asso¬ 
ciation  occurred  between  that  paper  and  the 
New  York  Tribune.  The  combatants  were 
Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Greeley.  Mr.  Greeley 
was,  of  course,  the  champion  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trine — Mr.  Raymond  battled  against  it.  The 
contest  was  waged  with  some  asperity,  was 
continued  through  many  numbers  of  the  two 
journals,  and  was  finally  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Harpers.  Very  few  copies  of  the 
published  letters  of  this  controversy  are  now 
extant,  the  pamphlet  edition  having  been  to¬ 
tally  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  Harpers’ 
buildings  in  1853.  It  is  conceded  that  in  this 
war  of  words,  Mr.  Raymond  was  more  than  a 
match  for  his  antagonist  His  logic  was  com¬ 
pact,  forcible  and  telling  ;  Mr.  Greeley's  arti¬ 
cles  were  earnest,  honest  and  bitter,  but  loosely 
written  and  not  so  argumentative  as  to  be  con¬ 
vincing.  Association  has  had  its  day,  and  this 
contest  did  much  toward  developing  the  real 
nature  of  that  curious  phase  of  Social  Reform. 

In  the  year,  1849  Mr.  Raymond  entered  upon 
his  political  career.  The  Whigs  of  the  Ninth 
Ward  of  this  city  offered  him  the  nomination 
for  the  Assembly,  which  he  accepted.  His  op¬ 
ponent  was  Mr.  Potter,  over  whom  he  obtained 
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a  baiidsomc  majority.  In  the  Legislature,  Mr.  came  to  an  untimely  end  through  the  conduct 
Raymond  immediately  took  a  prominent  po-  of  a  refractory  Senate.  Thirteen  members 
sition.  His  talents  as  a  debater  soon  rendered  of  that  body,  opposed  to  the  Canal  Enlarge- 
him  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  opponents  of  ment,  resigned  their  seats  rather  than  have  the 
slavery  extension,  and  his  parliamentary  tact  act  passed,  and  the  session  was  abruptly  termi- 
was  unrivaled.  lie  was  made  chairman  of  nated  by  the  want  of  a  quorum  in  the  Upper 
the  eommittee  on  the  petition  for  the  improve-  House.  The  Appropriation  and  Supply  bills 
ment  of  Rackett  River,  and  his  elaborate  re-  had  not  yet  been  voted,  and  an  extra  session 
port  upon  the  history  and  undeveloped  capaci-  was  rendered  necessary.  Tlie  history  of  these 
tics  of  that  comparatively  unknown  portion  of  transactions,  and  the  rea.sons  for  calling  the 
the  State  brought  him  into  notice  in  a  new  fleld  extra  session,  were  sot  forth  in  an  “  Address  to 
of  research,  and  served  to  direct  the  attention  the  People  of  the  State,”  which  was  drawn  up 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  wants  of  Northern  New  by  Mr.  Raymond,  at  the  request  of  the  Whig 
York.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Ray-  members,  and  published  in  their  name.  Thu 
mond  resumed  his  editorial  labors  upon  the  session  ended — memlx;rs  went  to  their  homos — 
Courier,  and  during  the  al>sence  of  Colonel  the  special  session  was  called  for  the  following 
Webb  in  Europe,  was  charged  with  the  entire  re-  June.  Before  it  met  Mr.  Raymond  was  on  his 
sponsibility  of  the  conduct  of  that  paper.  About  way  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
this  time,  also,  ho  became  Interested  in  the  During  the  absence  of  Colonel  Webb  in  Eu- 
ownership  of  the  establishment.  At  the  close  rope,  Mr.  Raymond  officiated  as  the  responsible 
of  his  legislative  term  he  had  intended  to  re-  head  of  the  Colonel's  paper.  He  infused  life  into 
tire  from  public  life,  but  the  solicitations  of  his  the  columns  of  the  sheet,  and  made  it  readable, 

political  friends  prevailed  over  his  private  reliable,  and  spicy.  But  the  stand  he  took  in 

wishes,  and  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Assem-  reference  to  the  slavery  question — particularly 
bly  from  the  Seventh  District.  In  that  session  as  connected  with  the  choice  of  a  new  United 
the  Whigs  had  a  majority  in  the  House.  With  States  Senator  from  this  State — failed  to  meet 
remarkable  unanimity  they  elevated  Mr.  Ray-  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Colonel 
mond  to  the  Speakership — a  station  which  he  Webb  had  thought  proper  to  shape  his  course, 
filled  with  much  honor  to  himself  and  with  The  Colonel  entertained  a  vehement  desire  to 

satisfaction  to  all  parties.  His  selection  of  run  as  a  candidate  for  Mr.  Dickinson's  scat, 

committees— always  a  task  of  some  delicacy —  The  party  then  in  power  declined  to  accept 
was  accomplished  without  offense.  His  thor-  him.  His  troubles  reached  their  climax  when 
ough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules  ren-  Mr.  Raymond  flatly  refused  to  use  his  influence 
dered  his  decisions  from  the  Chair  always  accu-  in  his  behalf,  and  this,  it  is  understood,  was  the 
rate  and  ready.  His  self-possession  was  un-  moving  cause  of  the  personal  difficulties  which 
conquerable ;  bis  manners  urbane  ;  his  treat-  occurred  between  the  parties,  when  Mr.  Ray- 
ment  of  the  minority  eminently  just  and  con-  mond  started  for  Europe,  against  the  command 
sideratc.  Perhaps  no  Speaker  was  ever  more  of  Colonel  Webb  and  with  the  warning  from 
generally  popular  than  he.  him  that  he  should  consider  his  departure  a 

During  this  session  Mr.  Raymond  frcquntly  withdrawal  from  the  paper.  Upon  his  return,  in 
mingled  in  debate.  1'hc  session  was  a  stormy  August,  he  began  to  cast  about  for  new  engage- 
one.  The  election  of  aUnitedStatesSenator —  ments.  There  seemed  to  bo  one  want  in  New 
the  question  of  slavery — the  Canal  policy  of  the  York  still  unsatisfied.  The  daily  newspaper 
State — the  Common  School  System,  were  the  press  had  yet  one  vacancy.  Between  two  ex¬ 
topics  which  excited  bitter  party  feeling  and  tremes  lay  an  open  field  that  nobody  had 
gave  rise  to  breezy  discussions.  Mr.  Raymond  occupied.  It  was  a  fresh  and  tempting  field, 
was  committed  to  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  ca-  apparently  succulent,  certainly  capacious,  pro- 
nals  of  the  State  ;  was  an  ardent  friend  of  Free  mising  to  repay  culture.  Mr.  Raymond  resolved 
Schools ;  advised  the  adoption  of  the  rcso-  to  occupy  this.  He  projected  the  establishment 
lotions,  which  finally  passed  the  Legislature,  in  of  a  new  morning  newspaper — one  which  should 
regard  to  the  Compromise  measures,  and  pro-  avoid  the  radicalism  and  violence  which  had 
duced  a  marked  impression  by  his  written  de-  become  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Trib- 
cision  in  reference  to  the  Sodus  Bay  question,  une,  while  it  would  steer  clear  of  the  objec- 
Into  the  history  of  these  events  space  does  tionable  features  which  hod  scattered  an  ill 
not  permit  us  to  enter.  It  is  sufliciont  to  odor  in  the  Herald's  pathway.  Mr.  Raymond 
know  that  Mr.  Raymond’s  course  was  warmly  conceived  the  idea  of  an  independent  family 
approved  by  his  constituency.  The  session  daily,  sufficiently  wide  awake  to  avoid  fogy- 
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iam — sufficiently  conservative  to  avoid  the  bug¬ 
bear  “  isms” — and  given  up  to  strict  and  un¬ 
yielding  party  influence  only  so  far  as  parties 
represented  principles  and  not  men.  The  rumor 
of  this  intention  spread  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  The  new  paper  needed  no  advertis¬ 
ing.  Everybody  heralded  it,  and  the  Daily 
Times  made  its  bow  on  the  morning  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  18,  1851,  with  as  much  con¬ 
fidence  os  though  it  had  eujoyed  for  years  the 
companionship  of  the  world.  Mr.  Raymond 
had  mode  his  financial  arrangements  for  the 
new  enterprise  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Two  of 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  concern  were 
money-brokers  in  that  city — men  of  wealth, 
enterprise  and  great  business  tact,  whose  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Raymond,  cemented  by  years  of 
friendship,  had  impelled  them  to  become  his 
backers.  The  money  matters  of  the  concern, 
oddly  enough,  were  first  discussed  by  these 
parties  as  they  crossed  the  Hudson  upon  the  ice 
in  front  of  Albany.  The  paper  started  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  The  firm  was  announced 
as  Raymond.  Jones  &  Co.  It  was  afterward 
changed  to  Raymond,  Harper  &  Co.;  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  its  present  title  of  Raymond, 
Wesley  &  Co.  At  the  commencement  the 
Times  was  a  penny  sheet.  It  was  changed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  into  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  two 
cents.  It  now  enjoys  a  daily  circulation  of 
forty  thousand  copies. 

Thus  much  for  the  history  of  this  enterprise. 
We  are  tempted  to  make  an  extract  or  two  from 
Mr.  Raymond's  introductory  article,  written 
five  years  ago,  to  show  the  independent  and 
self-reliant  character  of  the  man.  He  says : 

**  Wo  publish  tO'day  the  first  number  of  the  Xcw  York 
Daily  Times,  anJ  we  intend  to  issue  it  erer^  mominff  (Sun¬ 
days  excepted) /or  an  indejinite  number  of  years  to  come. 
As  a  newspaper,  presenting  all  the  news  of  the  day  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  wc  intend  to  make  tlio  Times  as ' 
good  as  the  best  of  those  now  issued  in  the  city  of  New  ' 
York ;  and  in  all  the  higher  utilities  of  the  press,  as  a 
public  instructor  in  all  departments  of  action  and  of 
thought,  we  hope  to  make  it  decidedly  superior  to  existing 
journals  of  the  same  class.  *  ^  Wo  shall  seek,  in  all 
our  discussions  and  inculcations,  to  promote  the  best  in* 
tercsts  of  the  society  in  which  wo  lire  ;  to  aid  the  ad- 
▼ancement  of  all  beneficent  undertakings,  and  to  promote 
in  every  way,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  fellow  men. 

Upon  all  topic.) — political,  social,  moral  and  religious-- 
we  intend  that  the  paper  shall  speak  for  itself ;  and  we 
only  ask  that  It  may  be  judged  accordingly.  We  shall  be 
roassmiftec  In  all  cases  where  wo  think  conscrvatisai  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  public  good,  and  wo  shall  be  radical  in  every¬ 
thing  which  may  seem  to  us  to  require  radical  treatment 
and  radical  reform.  We  do  not  believe  that  everythinQ  in 
society  is  either  exactly  right  or  exactly  wrong  ;  what  is 
good  we  desire  to  preserve  and  improvo ;  what  is  evil,  to 
egterminate  or  reform. 


**  We  shall  endeavor  so  to  conduct  all  our  discussions  of 
public  affairs  as  to  leave  no  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  we  espouse  or  the  measures  wo  advocate.  And  while 
we  design  to  bo  decided  and  explicit  in  all  our  positions, 
wo  shall  at  the  same  time  seek  to  bo  temperate  and  meas¬ 
ured  in  all  our  language.  We  do  not  mean  to  write  <u  if 
we  loere  a  jxuuion,  unless  that  shall  really  be  the  case  ; 
and  wo  shall  nuske  it  a  point  to  get  info  a  passion  as  rarely 
as  possible.  Tliero  are  very  few  things  in  this  world  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  get  angry  about,  and  they  are  just  the 
things  that  auger  will  nut  improve.  In  controversies  with 
other  journals,  with  individuals,  or  with  parties,  we  shall 
engago  only  when,  in  our  opinion,  some  important  public 
interest  can  bo  promoted  thereby  ;  and  even  then  we  slioU 
endeavor  to  rely  moro  upon  fair  argument  than  upon 
misrepresentation  or  abusive  language.*’ 

The  character  of  Mr.  Raymond’s  jjaper  re¬ 
flects  his  own  nature,  and  the  samples  vre  give 
will  indicate  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
both. 

The  prominent  position  which  Mr.  Raymond 
again  assumed  in  issuing  a  newspaper  of  his 
own,  rendered  him  the  mark  for  bitter  assaults. 
A  fierce  war  raged  between  the  Courier  and 
tlie  Times  ;  the  Tribune  bore  the  concern  no 
good  will ;  the  Herald  was  savage.  But  Mr. 
Raymond  steered  his  way  eleverly,  and  the 
sliarp  corners  of  his  character  cut  cruelly  when 
men  insisted  upon  coming  into  contact  with 
them.  An  opportunity  of  trying  his  mettle 
was  afforded  in  a  marked  way  in  the  Spring  of 
1852.  The  Whig  National  Convention  which 
nominated  General  Scott  for  the  Presidency 
met  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Raymond  attended  its 
sessions  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  accurate 
reports  of  its  proceedings.  Peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  which  made  him  a  prominent 
actor  in  the  deliberations  of  the  body.  The 
sudden  illness  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Bruce, 
one  of  tbe  delegates  from  the  Madison  and 
Oswego  District  of  New  York,  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  the  Convention.  He  requested 
Mr.  Raymond  to  act  os  hia  substitute,  and  the 
request  was  complied  with.  The  other  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  district  was  Colonel  Richardson, 
late  Collector  of  Customs  at  Oswego,  now  dead. 
Mr.  Raymond,  as  a  substitute,  had  no  right  to 
vote  unless  he  agreed  with  his  colleague,  but 
claimed  the  right  of  speaking  on  the  issues 
which  were  brought  before  the  Convention. 
He  was  refused  a  hearing.  A  committee  of 
investippition  was  appointed,  which  reported  in 
favor  of  his  admission.  Then,  under  the  lead 
of  K  C.  Cabell,  of  Florida,  the  Southern  dele¬ 
gates  attempted  to  overawe  him,  determined 
that  he  should  not  address  the  body.  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  took  the  floor,  and  stood  under  a  perfect 
tempest  of  opposition  until  he  gained  his  point. 
He  spoke  well  and  nobly  for  the  North,  and  his 
strong  and  pungent  sentences  grated  harshly 
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upon  Southern  ears.  In  the  Convention  he  ex¬ 
perienced  no  further  annoyance. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  agitation  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska-Kansasbill, 
the  comparative  retirement  into  which  Mr. 
Raymond  had  again  withdrawn  himself  was 
broken.  The  citizens  of  the  district  which  he 
had  already  twice  represented  in  the  Assembly, 
appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  Anti-Nebraska 
State  Convention,  which  a.<!scmbled  at  Saratoga 
in  the  Summer  of  1854.  The  action  of  that 
Convention  was  not  definite.  Much  was  left  to 
be  decided  by  circumstances.  Circumstances 
rendered  neces.sary  the  calling  of  an  Anti-Ne¬ 
braska  Nominating  Convention.  It  met  at 
Auburn  in  the  Summer  of  1854.  The  regular 
Whig  State  Convention,  however,  had  mot 
previously,  and  had  unanimously  nominated 
Mr.  Raymond  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State.  The  Anti-Nebraska  Convention  ac¬ 
cepted  this  nomination  ns  their  own.  The 
State  Temperance  Convention  assembled  on  the 
following  day,  and  pursued  a  similar  course. 
Strengthened  by  three  nominations,  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  could  not  fail  of  his  election.  lie  ran 
far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority  over  both  his  Democratic 
and  Know  Nothing  opponents.  The  latter  was 
Gen.  Gustavus  Adolphus  Scroggs.  Assuming 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  on  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1855,  he  entered  immediately  upon  an 
active  public  life,  and  has  occupied  a  large 
!^>ace  in  public  affairs  since  that  time.  During 
the  recent  political  canvass  Mr.  Raymond 
threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  Republicans,  and  gave  much  of  his  time 
and  rare  talents  for  debate  to  a  vindication  of 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  lie 
was  a  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  the 
Free  Soil  element  into  a  systematic  and  pow¬ 
erful  body.  The  elaborate  and  able  Address  to 
the  People,  put  forward  by  the  preliminary  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  last,  was  from  his  pen ;  and  he  has  spoken 
and  written  with  equal  earnestness  and  zeal  up 
to  the  very  last  of  the  contest,  llis  remarkable 
discussion  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign  with 
the  Hon.  Lucien  B.  Chase  will  still  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  reader.  Declining  to 
run  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  Republicans,  he 
has  virtually  retired  for  the  present  from  pub¬ 
lic  life.  His  term  of  office  expires  with  the 
incoming  of  the  year  1857.  He  is  succeeded 
in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  State  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  R.  Sclden,  also  a  Republican. 

In  person,  Mr.  Raymond  is  perhaps  a  little 


below  the  medium  size.  His  form  is  stout  and 
well  developed ;  his  constitution  vigorous ;  his 
powers  of  endurance  marked.  His  bead  indi¬ 
cates  talents  of  no  common  order.  The  reflect¬ 
ive  faculties  are  large,  but  the  perceptives  im¬ 
mense — giving  great  fullness  and  breadth  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead.  His  eye  is  of  a 
dark  blue,  his  glance  piercing.  The  complex¬ 
ion  is  somewhat  dark  ;  hair  black  and  straight ; 
whiskers  worn  under  the  chin,  and  not  trimmed 
closely.  The  head  is  very  largo,  and  the  brain 
unusually  active.  Of  the  general  couforma- 
tion  and  appearance  of  tlic  man,  the  accom¬ 
panying  portrait  conveys  an  accurate  impres¬ 
sion.  In  social  intercourse  Mr.  Raymond  is 
exceedingly  popular.  An  entire  freedom  from 
superciliousness  or  assumption — a  careful  re¬ 
gard  for  the  sensibilities  of  others — great  con¬ 
versational  powers,  ond  a  well-stored  and  well- 
balanced  mind,  render  him  a  most  agreeable 
companion  ;  while  his  friendships  are  strong 
and  lasting.  Some  part  of  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  life  rests  in  his  suasiveness  of  manner. 
Age  has  not  yet  withered  him,  nor  has  be  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  stage  of  active  pursuits. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

TIIllll)  I’ArKR. 

Feu-ow-patbon.s  of  our  patriarchal  institu¬ 
tion,  once  more  I  address  you,  in  the  language 
of  earnest  but  kindly  admonition.  The  present 
is  a  favorable  moment  to  take  an  observation 
and  accurately  ascertain  our  position.  The 
Presidential  crisis  has  passed,  the  violence  of 
excitement  has  abated,  and  at  least  a  temporary 
calm  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  popular  ele¬ 
ments.  Contrary  to  our  anticipations,  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  is  elected  President.  This  event  is 
highly  auspicious  to  our  interests,  if  met  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  made  the  lit  occasion  for 
a  conciliatory  course  of  action  toward  our 
Northern  fellow-citizens.  Moderating  our  pre¬ 
tensions  to  our  comparative  numerical  import¬ 
ance,  we  can,  without  humiliation,  and  in 
perfect  consistency  with  our  true  dignity, 
restore  the  harmony  of  the  political  fabric  and 
secure  to  ourselves  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  our  constitutional  rights.  Honorable  con¬ 
ciliation  is  now  in  our  power. 

Our  government  is  a  republic,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  omnipotent ;  any  attempt  to 
silence  it  by  clamorous  objurgation,  or  to  resist 
it,  either  by  artifice  or  force,  is  a  resort  to 
temporary  expedients  which,  like  obstructions 
in  the  current  of  a  river,  tend  to  increase  its 
violence  and  strength,  till  the  accumulating 
force  overbears  all  resistance,  aud  sweeps  rap- 
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idly  onward,  with  a  wider  and  deeper  devas¬ 
tation. 

A  true  interpretation  of  the  popular  expres- 
sion  in  the  late  election,  in  connection  with  its 
antecedents  for  the  last  twenty  years,  discloses 
clearly  our  perilous  position.  Mr.  liuchanan  is 
elected  President  by  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  popular  vote  of  the  nation,  and  on  the 
great  issue  of  slavery  extension,  which  secured 
him  almost  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  the 
South,  he  represents  no  part  of  the  free  States. 
His  intrepid  supporters  there  adroitly  ruled 
that  question  out  of  the  canvasr,  and  sustained 
their  candidate  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  free  Territories,  and  in 
that  particular  was  the  most  reliable  candidate 
for  the  North.  With  this  cry,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  “  Slogan”  to  help  him.  he  has  carried  a 
few  Northern  votes,  and  is,  auspiciously  for  us, 
elected  President.  I  say  “  auspiciously,”  be¬ 
cause  we  are  placed  in  a  position  where  we  can 
gracefully  concede  to  the  popular  will,  rees¬ 
tablish  the  public  tranquility,  and  rescue  our 
reputation  from  the  odious  imputations  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  • 

But  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  may  prove 
the  most  calamitous  event  in  our  history. 
Should  we  fail  to  understand  its  true  import, 
and  stolidly  attempt  to  maintain  a  position 
which  has  already  proved  calamitous,  or  should 
we,  still  more  absurdly,  recognize  it  os  an  in¬ 
dorsement  of  our  past  course  and  an  approval 
of  our  abu.'^cd  institution,  and  be  thereby  en¬ 
couraged  to  adopt  a  still  more  aggressive 
course,  then  will  the  fruit  of  victory  turn  to 
ashes  in  our  embrace.  We  shall  strengthen 
the  position  of  our  adversaries,  by  combining 
against  us  the  physical  power  and  exasperated 
sentiment  of  the  entire  North. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  popular 
feeling  of  the  North  is  strongly  against  us — is 
becoming  every  day  more  intense — is  accumu¬ 
lating  strength  and  volume,  and,  unless  soothed 
by  conciliation  and  concession,  will  soon  over¬ 
leap  all  barriers  and  sweep  away  every  vestige 
of  our  chosen  institution,  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  content  to  restrain  within  such 
limits  as  seemed  to  them  in  accordance  with 
their  obligations  as  members  of  the  confede¬ 
racy.  Our  patriarchal  institution,  so  conven¬ 
ient  to  the  master  and  so  beneficent  to  the 
servile  race,  is  in  danger.  Whether  justly  or 
unjustly,  we  are  considered  the  aggressors,  and 
so  long  as  we  persistently  occupy  our  present 
position,  w’ill  the  tide  of  popular  fury  continue 
to  surge,  pouring  in  among  us  its  malarious 
froth,  tainting  our  bondmen,  infecting  our  free 


laborers,  disturbing  the  public  tranquility,  en¬ 
dangering  our  lives  and  tending  to  a  catas¬ 
trophe  too  appaling  to  contemplate. 

Our  Yankee  fellow-citizeus  of  the  North 
are  proverbially  a  shrewd,  phlegmatic  race, 
largely  interested  in  commercial  transactions, 
and  influenced  by  calculations  of  profit  and 
lose.  Indignities  and  reproaches  are  endured 
with  philosophic  composure,  so  that  the  balance 
stands  right  on  the  ledger.  The  material  dollar 
preponderates  in  the  balance  against  an  indefi¬ 
nite  amount  of  political  al^tractions  and  sec¬ 
tional  adjustments.  They  may  be  justly  desig¬ 
nated  as  rapacious,  and,  perhaps,  mercenary,  but 
fanaticism  is  no  ingredient  of  their  character. 
Whoever  supposes  it  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Yankee  to  act  from  sadden  impulse  regardless 
of  consequences,  misinterprets  his  acts  and  will 
be  likely  to  find  himself  circumvented  by  his 
keen  and  ealculatiiig  sagacity.  Fanaticism  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  firmness  of 
purpose  and  unyielding  perseverance  that 
mark  his  history  from  the  first  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  have  garnered  from  a  sterile  soil 
the  appliances  of  civilzation,  comfort,  luxury 
and  wealth.  Cautious  in  forming  their  opinions, 
and  still  more  reluctant  in  adopting  a  corres¬ 
ponding  coarse  of  action  where  temporary 
interest  intervenes,  when  forced  to  a.ssame  au 
antagonistic  position  they  arc  firm  as  the  granite 
of  their  own  mountains,  and  remorseless  as 
time.  If  we  are  to  push  our  aggressions,  “  to 
the  bitter  end,”  it  is  well  to  estimate  aright 
the  calliber  of  the  foe  we  arc  to  encounter, 
and  anticipate  the  consequences  of  the  struggle. 

Brethren  of  the  South,  a  crisis  is  upon  us. 
That  the  North  will  not  at  the  present  time 
submit  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Their  ability  to  offer 
effectual  resistance  is  evident  from  their  nu¬ 
merical  force  and  resources.  And  their  deter¬ 
mination  so  to  do  is  apparent  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  position  and  post  history.  The  sympathies 
of  the  incoming  Administration,  on  which  we 
have  a  right  to  count,  will  avail  us  nothing. 
Hostile  collisions  and  military  forays  will  only 
prejudice  our  cause.  On  this  point  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  last  two  years  is  an  ominous  lesson. 
A  like  period  of  similar  irritation  will  bring 
upon  our  isolated  and  defenseless  plantations 
legions  of  armed  invaders  with  proclamations 
of  freedom  to  our  bondmen.  To  this  complex¬ 
ion  it  must  come,  and  the  President,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  popular  will,  is  as  powerless  as 
Sampson  in  the  lap  of  Delilah. 

A  crisis  is  upon  us.  The  issues  upon  which 
our  incoming  President  has  been  elected,  bind 
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him  to  a  rigid  progecution  of  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  Such  a  policy  will  be  equally 
fatal  to  us  and  to  the  success  of  his  Adminis¬ 
tration.  A  contrary  policy,  except  by  a  pre¬ 
concerted  understanding  with  the  South,  wilt 
place  him  in  the  position  of  a  President  for¬ 
feiting  the  support  of  his  own  party,  while  his 
opponents  are  compactly  banded  against  him. 
Prompt  and  genial  action  on  our  part  is  the 
only  means  by  wich  we  can  be  saved  from  im¬ 
pending  fate,  and  the  Presidential  incumbent 
relieved  from  an  incubus  that  must  otherwise 
be  calamitous  both  to  his  administration  and 
the  South. 

Are  our  leaders  men  equal  to  the  emergency? 
Have  they  the  sagacity  to  comprehend  the 
true  position  of  the  South,  and  the  intrepidity 
to  occupy  it  ?  Have  we  sufficient  magnanimity 
to  sink  our  sectional  jealousies  and  special  in¬ 
terests,  and  with  a  truly  Catholic  nationality, 
cooperate  with  Mr.  Buchanan  in  restoring  the 
harmonious  action  of  our  political  system? 
Such  a  consummation  would  make  him  more 
deservedly  renowned  as  a  civilian  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  would  not  only  relieve  ns 
from  impending  perils,  but  in  ali  future  time 
would  give  us  the  vantage  ground  against 
whatever  adversaries  we  might  be  called  to 
encounter.  Occupying  so  proud  a  position, 
fortified  both  by  valor  and  magnanimity,  the 
combined  clamor  of  the  world  cannot  dislodge 
us. 

Men  and  brethren,  a  crisis  is  upon  us.  Shall 
wc  meet  it  boldly  and  sagaciously  like  men, 
control  its  issues,  and  give  form  and  direction 
to  its  events?  Or  shall  we  obstinately  oppose 
the  laws  of  stern  necessity,  and  allow  ourselves 
to  be  crushed  benealR  her  iron  heel?  Under 
the  circumstances  that  surround  us,  our  servile 
institution  is  already  extended  to  the  utmost 
tenuity  consistent  with  its  security.  A  pru¬ 
dent  regard  for  our  own  safety  requires  that 
wc  treat  with  becoming  deference  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  opinions  of  the  world.  In  our  diplo¬ 
matic  intercourse  we  are  subject  to  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  nations,  and  in  our  domestic 
arrangements  we  cannot  afford  to  manifest 
contempt  for  the  settled  convictions  of  man¬ 
kind.  However  sternly  and  effectually  we  may 
claim  to  be  tolerated  in  the  enjoyment  of  our 
own  domestic  institution  within  our  clearly 
established  domain,  our  efforts  to  extend  its 
limits  are  considered  at  war  against  morality, 
against  Christianity,  against  humanity  itself. 
However  unpleasant  or  unreasonable  these 
facts,  they  are  solemn  verities,  and  it  is  not 
safe  to  ignore  them. 


In  this  struggle  we  arc  weakening  our  own 
defenses,  opposing  ourselves  to  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy,  and  desperately  sacrificing  a  se¬ 
cure  interest  in  the  hazardous  chance  of  an  im¬ 
practicable  acquisition.  Wc  arc  laboring  to 
disperse  still  wider  our  scattered  popuiation, 
whiie  immigrants  from  the  North  and  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  ungenial  prepossessions,  are  rapidly 
filling  up  our  attenuated  ranks.  Ere  long  we 
shall  feel  their  power  in  the  gradual  disregard 
of  those  observances  which,  outside  of  legal 
enactments,  we  have  found  essential  to  our 
safety,  and  finally  in  an  open  disruption,  either 
peaceful  or  violent,  of  our  law  of  servitude. 

Our  danger  is  imminent.  While  we  arc  com- 
plaisantly  discussing  the  construction  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  kitchen  to  our  domicil,  to  shelter  a 
few  extra  servants,  the  main  edifice  is  on  fire 
and  the  entire  household  exposed  to  the  confla¬ 
gration.  Men,  to  the  rescue !  Let  the  cry  go 
across  the  plains  from  plantation  to  plantation, 
and  reecho  from  city  and  town  till  all  our 
friends  shall  rally  to  the  rescue !  Let  no  lag¬ 
gard  sleep  while  his  neighbor’s  house  is  in 
flames,  and  ificnacing  destruction  to  his  own. 
A  storm  lowers  in  the  horizon  I  The  elements 
grow  livid  with  portents  of  unwonted  commo¬ 
tion!  Wc  arc  on  a  lea-shore,  with  breakers 
ahead  and  Icebergs  to  the  windward !  Our  frail 
bark  shakes  in  all  her  timbers,  and  opens  yawn¬ 
ing  seams !  Men,  stand  by  for  action !  ply  the 
pumps !  man  the  yards !  hard  up  the  helm  I 
get  out  the  life-boat!  Bear  a  hand  bravely,  or 
all  is  lost !  Where  is  the  shamefess  drone  who 
in  such  an  hour  would  claim  his  watch  below  ? 

No  less  recreant  to  his  trust,  and  no  less  a 
dishonor  to  his  manhood,  is  that  Southern 
statesman  w  ho  surveys  intelligently  the  present 
political  horizon,  and  quietly  folds  his  hands 
without  sending  forth  a  note  of  alarm  and  call¬ 
ing  all  hands  to  anticipate  the  coming,  shock, 
and  avert,  if  possible,  its  portentous  results. 
Kxcept  wisdom  guide  the  helm  the  days  of  our 
patriarchal  institution  arc  numbered. 

These  earnest  admonitions  are  not  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  timorous  apprehension.  They 
ara  cool  philosophic  deductions  from  untoward 
facts,  which  it  were  unwise  and  perilous  to  dis¬ 
regard.  The  religious  conscience,  the  patriotic 
sentiment  and  the  business  instincts  of  the  en¬ 
tire  North  are  combined  against  us  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  sustained  by  the  sympathies  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  civilized  world.  Prudential  consid¬ 
erations  alone  have  thus  far  restrained  the 
swelling  tide  of  popular  fury  which  must  ere 
long  break  through  all  impediments  and  sweep 
over  us  with  a  besom  of  destruction. 
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We  are  raising  funds  and  sending  forward 
conscripts  to  Kansas  to  fight  against  what  ?  A 
few  isolated  settlers  on  the  frontier?  Is  such 
the  enemy  we  have  encountered  for  the  last 
year,  which  has  met  every  succeeding  invasion 
with  more  determined  resistance,  and  which 
every  recurring  month  lowers  upon  us  with 
more  defiant  aspect  ?  Have  a  feeble  agricul- 
tilral  peasantry  grown  strong  in  the  presence 
of  marauding  forays  sustained  by  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  the  nation  ?  Let  us  no  longer 
deceive  ourselves!  We  are  making  war  against 
the  civilized  world!  If  our  enemy  have  sent 
forward  but  a  small  force  as  their  repi’esenta- 
tives  on  the  battle-fields  of  Kansas,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  a  more  numerous  array  was  not  needed. 
Were  wo  to  enroll  every  able-bodied  man  with¬ 
in  our  limits,  and  convert  our  entire  capital 
into  sub.sidics  and  munitions  of  war,  and  mar¬ 
shal  them  for  battle  in  Kansas,  we  should  there 
meet  an  opposing  host  by  whose  valor  we 
could  only  aspire  to  be  ingloriously  vanquished. 
Could  wo  to-day  consign  to  his  grave  every 
enemy  now  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  a  single 
year  would  not  only  find  that  Territory  in  full 
possession  of  our  enemies,  but  would  find  us  a 
subjugated  people,  humbly  retaining  such  fran¬ 
chises  only  as  our  imperious  masters  should 
graciously  deign  to  concede  to  our  supple  en¬ 
treaties.  Kansas  will  be  a  free  State.  Whether 
we  ourselves  shall  longer  continue  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  our  patriarchal  institution  is  the  only 
practical  question  now  depending  upon  our  de¬ 
cision,  and  while  we  hesitate  it  may  drift  be¬ 
yond  our  jurisdiction,  to  be  decided  by  the  ar¬ 
bitrament  of  the  sword.  Such  is  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  our  enemies,  and  such  is  their  ability 
to  enforce  their  decision.  It  is  better  to  bow 
gracefully  to  the  storm  than  be  made  the  sport 
of  its  ruthless  violence. 

- - 

A  MEDDLESOME  WOMAN. 

BT  rKRKr.RISE. 

Acxt  Lrcr  was  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted, 
best-disposed  and  good-natured  old  souls  in  the 
world  ;  and,  although  her  foibles  were  well 
known,  everybody  spoke  of  her  good  deeds — 
for  the  former  sprang  from  a  little  weakness, 
and  the  latter  were  the  fruits  of  a  mind  well 
disposed,  and  filled  up  with  a  love  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues.  The  weakness  referred  to  was  a 
love  of  gossip.  Her  friends,  however,  tried  to 
pardon  this  ;  and,  while  they  were  inclined  to 
forget  her  tattling,  they  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  praise  duo  to  her  for  her  works  of  love 
and  charity. 


But  of  a  truth.  Aunt  Lucy  was  forever  med¬ 
dling  with  that  which  did  not  concern  her,  and 
the  less  occasion  there  was  for  getting  excited 
the  more  excited  she  generally  became,  so  that, 
in  fact,  her  nerves  were  always  highly  strung, 
and  those  of  her  friends  were  at  times  equally 
taxed  by  her  eccentricities. 

We  may  as  well  acknowledge  the  corn  at 
once :  Aunt  Lucy  was  an  old  maid — an  old 
maid  from  principle.  In  heryouthfnl  days  she 
had  loved  long  and  well,  but  death  claimed  the 
one  who  had  won  her  young  affections,  and  the 
shock  completely  prostrated  both  her  mind  and 
body.  In  time  the  latter  regained  its  wonted 
energy,  but  for  many  years  the  former  was  but 
a  wreck ;  it  was  only  after  the  most  patient 
care  and  watchful  tenderness  on  the  part  of 
friends  that  reason  was  at  length  restored  to  its 
throne  ;  and,  although  it  appeared  as  vigorous 
as  ever,  those  who  knew  her  best  could  easily 
trace  her  excitable  feelings  to  the  shock  her 
nervous  system  had  received  in  early  life. 

Whether  the  impression  received  at  that  time 
inclined  Aunt  Lucy  to  prefer  the  sick-room  and 
the  bed  of  death  to  all  other  scenes,  we  never 
could  learn  ;  but  certain  it  is,  her  happiest  mo¬ 
ments  were  those  devoted  to  the  one,  and  she 
never  failed  to  visit  the  other,  if  she  could  do 
so  with  propriety.  Her  mind  evidently  in¬ 
clined  to  the  contemplation  of  that  great  mys¬ 
tery— the  separation  of  the  body  and  the  soul ; 
and  many  a  long  and  weary  hour  did  she  re¬ 
main  by  the  couch  of  pale  and  emaciated  suf¬ 
ferers,  whose  names  she  scarcely  knew,  pouring 
into  a  wounded  heart  the  words  of  truth  and 
light  that  the  spirit  craves  when  struggling  to 
be  free  from  its  earthly  trammels. 

And  the  poor,  too,  claimed  no  small  share  of 
her  attention.  She  had  known  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  wealth,  for  in  early  life  all 
her  wishes  had  been  gratified  as  soon  as  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  but  with  the  changes  of  years  came  a 
change  of  fortune,  till,  one  loss  following  an¬ 
other,  she  was  at  last  reduced  to  a  small  annu¬ 
ity,  that  barely  sufficed  to  supply  her  with  the 
necessaries  of  lifei  But  the  heart  that  could 
sympathize  with  the  distressed  could  magnify 
this  pittance  into  a  sum  exceeding  all  her 
wants,  and  she  never  ceased  to  part  with  every 
copper  that  could  possibly  be  spared,  so  long 
ns  she  knew  that  others  had  even  less  than  had 
fallen  to  her  lot 

And  thus  for  years  Aunt  Lucy  lived  in 
the  little  village  of  Elmwood  ;  always  doing 
good  and  always  making  her  friends  laugh  at 
her  odd  conceits,  such  as  ordering  a  carriage 
at  five  different  stables  to  take  her  to  the  boat 
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on  tho  tbllowhii'  day,  when  about  to  pay  a  visit 
to  her  friends  at  Rocky  Cove — fearing,  as  she 
said  when  she  entered  the  house,  that  she  might 
be  forgotten,  and  boasting  that  she  had  reached 
a  time  of  life  when  she  saw  the  wisdom  of  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  one  string  to  her  bow.  And  five 
she  bad  on  this  occasion,  for  at  the  appointed 
time  one  carriage  after  another  drove  up  to 
the  door,  till  the  whole  number  formed  a  line 
in  front  of  the  house.  Of  course  the  first  two 
or  three  that  arrived  were  disposed  to  bo  quar¬ 
relsome.  but  when  the  others  arrived,  and  they 
all  understood  the  thing,  the  joke  was  relished 
mightily,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  her  to  the 
boat  in  state.  This  settled,  they  were  very  at¬ 
tentive  when  she  appeared.  Into  the  first  car¬ 
riage  she  was  hurried  ;  the  second  took  her 
trunk,  the  third  her  bandlwx  and  shawl,  and 
the  others  followed  on  in  line  ;  and  thus  she 
went  to  the  boat  at  the  other  end  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  a  manner  that  must  have  forcibly  re¬ 
minded  her  of  the  funerals  she  was  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  attending. 

With  so  many  to  look  after  her  baggage  it  is 
not  likely  that  she  lost  anything  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  but  usually  she  never  went  out  without 
returning  minus  a  glove,  a  collar,  or  some 
other  small  article  of  dress ;  and  as  for  vails 
and  handkerchiefs,  these  articles,  like  sugar  in 
her  grocer’s  bill,  (for  she  had  a  sweet  tooth,) 
made  no  small  show  in  her  yearly  account  at 
the  mercer's.  The  fact  is,  her  mind  was  always 
in  a  whirl.  She  never  went  out  but  that  she 
had  half  the  village  to  visit,  and  never  left 
home  for  a  day  but  that  she  must  run  round 
for  an  hour  or  two,  just  before  the  boat  started, 
feeling,  as  she  described  the  sensation,  a  desire 
to  see  this  one  and  that  one  before  she  left ; 
but  in  reality,  though  Aunt  Lucy  did  not  view 
it  in  that  light,  she  wanted  to  lay  in  a  good 
stock  of  news  to  retail  to  the  friends  she  was 
about  to  visit — and  so  she  was  always  behind¬ 
hand.  and  frequently  was  left  when  most  she 
desired  to  go. 

At  the  convocation  of  the  church  Aunt  Lucy 
was  always  conspicuous,  for  she  had  a  truly 
Christian  heart,  and  any  gathering  of  minis¬ 
ters  was  to  her  a  season  of  real  enjoyment. 
The  society  of  ministers  had  for  her  a  peculiar 
charm,  and  with  them  she  could  talk  and  fan 
herself  into  a  regular  excitement.  She  loved 
to  get  one  of  their  number,  particularly  a 
young,  unmarried  one  of  real  promise,  into 
some  quiet  corner,  and  talk  with  him  by  the 
hour ;  and  if  he  proved  a  good  listener,  he 
soon  became  acquainted  with  all  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  par¬ 


ticularly  of  the  Dorcas  and  other  charitable 
societies  of  her  native  place. 

But  the  time  at  last  came  to  tost  all  Aunt 
Lucy's  conversational  powers,  and  that  was 
the  engagement  of  one  of  her  nieces,  for  she 
had  two,  as  sweet  and  pretty  girls  as  ever 
cheered  a  mother's  heart  The  eldest,  Julia, 
bad  been  on  a  vLsit  to  an  intimate  friend's 
house  in  Oatland,  and  after  months  of  absence 
she  returned  full  of  spirits,  and  with  eyes  all 
twinkling  with  mirth  and  pleasure.  It  is  not 
to  be  suppo.sed  that  she  could  long  keep  the 
secret  that  filled  all  her  thoughts  by  day  apd 
largely  shared  in  her  dreams  by  night ;  and 
so,  after  one  or  two  letters  in  a  strange  hand 
had  been  received,  she  blushingly  handed  one 
to  her  mother  to  read,  and  abruptly  left  the 
room.  The  contents  caused  not  a  little  excite-, 
ment  among  the  more  quiet  members  of  the 
family,  but  when  the  news  reached  Aunt  Lucy 
she  was  almost  Ixjside  herself  with  joy  and  sur¬ 
prise,  and  forthwith  she  donned  her  shawl  and 
hat  to  make  it  more  widely  known  ;  not  that 
she  deliberately  started  out  oi^  any  such  mis¬ 
sion,  but  only  to  confide  the  secret  to  her  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  And  so  out  she  went,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  call,  and  always  ending  by 
divulging  that  which  she  bad  most  at  heart ; 
and  thus,  in  less  time  than  the  crier  could  have 
spread  the  news,  it  was  known  all  over  Elm¬ 
wood  that  Julia  Thornton  was  shortly  to  marry 
Stewart  Graham,  of  Oatland. 

This  work  performed  most  faithfully.  Aunt 
Lucy  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  Stewart’s  visit,  and  daily  she  ques¬ 
tioned  Julia,  hoping  thereby  to  hurry  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  or,  at  least,  to  keep  alive  her  curiosity. 
But  Julia  had  better,  a  thousand  times,  have 
kept  her  secret  to  herself,  even  at  the  risk  of 
offending  her  aunt,  who,  with  all  her  good 
qualities,  had  spoiled  many  a  well-arranged 
plan,  devised  for  the  happiness  of  others,  by 
her  officiousness,  and  such  was  to  be  the  result 
of  her  meddlesome  disposition  in  the  present 
case. 

Winter  passed  away,  and  Spring  had  opened 
and  blossomed  into  Summer,  when  a  letter  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  following  day  would  see  Mr. 
Graham  in  Elmwood,  and  all  were  in  a  flutter 
but  Julia,  who  was  too  happy  to  allow  anything 
to  excite  her.  As  for  Aunt  Lucy,  she  wa.s 
everywhere,  advising  her  friends  that  her  future 
nephew  was  expected  shortly  to  arrive,  and 
that  she  was  dying  to  shake  hands  with  such 
an  estimable  young  man.  A  new  cap  was  or¬ 
dered  (a  great  event  in  her  life,  for  all  her  spare 
change  she  deemed  thrown  away  if  not  devoted 
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to  tho  wants  of  the  poor).  Well,  the  time  at 
length  rolled  around,  and  the  stage  rumbled 
into  the  village  and  drove  up  to  the  steps  of 
the  inn,  where  a  young  man  got  out  and  was 
soon  located  in  a  snug  room,  where  he  removed 
the  dust  of  travel  and  prepared  himself  to  ap¬ 
pear  -before  the  friends  he  had  come  to  visit. 
Following  the  directions  of  the  landlord,  who 
knew  well  enough  what  was  in  the  wind,  he 
soon  reached  Mossbank  Cottage,  where  he  was 
ushered  in  by  a  small  servant  girl,  to  find  Julia 
all  smiles  and  blushes,  ready  to  receive  him 
and  introduce  him  to  her  friends.  Aunt  Lucy 
would  not  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  such  a  scene  on  any  account,  and  im¬ 
mediately  she  began  the  conversation  and  mo¬ 
nopolized  it,  as  if  she  were  the  one  he  had 
come  to  see  and  not  her  neice.  He,  poor  fel¬ 
low,  was  too  polite  to  show  other  than  the  most 
deferential  respect  to  an  elderly  person,  and 
Julia  and  her  mother  and  sister  knew  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  would  be  useless  to  endeavor 
to  force  in  a  word  while  Aunt  Lucy  hud  on  her 
talking  tacks.  But  there  was  an  end  even  to 
Aunt  Lucy’s  stories,  and  having  been  called 
out  to  sec  a  person  who  had  fractured  a  bone, 
she  hesitated  only  for  a  moment  between  the 
society  of  the  lovers  and  the  scene  in  a  sick¬ 
room,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  her  that 
night. 

As  days  flew  by,  the  happy  pair  spent  their 
time  in  walking  and  riding,  and  in  enjoying 
each  other’s  society  to  the  full.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  way  to  their  happiness;  his 
prospects  were  good  ;  and  as  he  had  expressed 
the  strongest  attachment  to  Julia,  her  friends 
were  satisfled  that  to  his  keeping  they  might 
safely  intrust  one  who  filled  so  large  a  place  in 
their  affections.  And  this,  in  ali  probability, 
would  have  been  the  case ;  but  Aunt  Lucy,  on 
the  last  day  of  Stewart's  visit,  so  contrived  mat¬ 
ters  that  she  had  him  entirely  to  herself  for  a 
couple  of  hours !  MThat  transpired  in  that  time 
no  one  ever  knew.  All  that  we  ever  learned 
was  that  Julia  was  the  whole  subject  of  her 
conversation,  and  she  evidently,  in  endeavoring 
to  impress  him  most  favorably,  must  have 
overdone  the  matter  entirely  by  continually 
dwelling  upon  her  delicate  cAnstitution  and 
need  of  the  most  tender  care — leaving  him, 
probably,  with  a  vague  impression  that  he  was 
about  to  marry  a  girl  physically  unfitted  to  be 
his  wife.  Such,  certainly,  must  have  been  the 
impression  at  the  time  that  he  last  wrote.  That 
evening  he  was  sad  and  dull,  and  Julia  tried  to 
rally  him,  supposing  that  the  change  was  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  the  time  of  separation.  She 
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succeeded  partially,  and  when  he  bade  her 
adieu  it  was  with  warmth.  But  there  was  all 
at  once  a  strange  misgiving  in  her  heart  that 
was  more  than  confirmed  when  the  post,  in  a 
few  days,  brought  a  letter  from  Stewart,  asking 
her  permission  to  break  the  engagement,  on  the 
ground  set  forth  above. 

The  engagement  was,  of  course,  at  an  end, 
and  the  breaking  of  it  almost  broke  Julia’s 
loving  and  tender  heart  For  weeks  and  months 
the  cheeks  that  had  been  tinged  with  the  rose¬ 
ate  hue  of  health  were  of  an  ashy  paleness,  and 
lips  that  had  always  been  wreathed  in  smiles 
seldom  opened,  save  in  reply  to  the  ordinary 
queries  of  daily  life. 

“Ah,  I  know  howrfie  feels,”  exelaimed  Aunt 
Luey,  little  knowing  how  much  she  had  had  to 
do  with  the  troubles  she  deplored ;  “  I  know 
exactly  how  she  feels,  for  I  have  had  the  same 
troubles ;  my  head  was  just  as  confused  and 
crazed.”  And  then  she  ran  all  over  the  vil¬ 
lage,  giving  every  one  the  particulars,  down  to 
the  very  wording  of  the  fatal  letter,  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  had  fallen  into  her  hands.  But  al¬ 
though  Aunt  Lucy  never  knew  how  much  she 
liad  been  at  fault,  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  she 
had  in  some  way  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  separation  of  parties  she  was  most 
anxious  to  unite,  and  secretly  (for  she  could 
keep  secrets  of  this  kind)  she  resolved  to  make 
Julia  some  amends.  But  bow  to  set  about  it 
was  fhe  question.  She  could  not  rivet  the  chain 
she  had  broken,  any  more  than  she  could  forge 
a  new  one  to  bind  severed  hearts ;  and  so  she 
thought  it  expedient  to  try  match-making,  be¬ 
lieving  that  another  lover  might  be  found  to 
woo  and  win  the  girl  who  had  repeatedly  de¬ 
clared  that  she  had  lost  all  confidence  in  men. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  whiic  Aunt  Lucy  was 
engaged  in  getting  her  thoughts  into  shape  she 
liappencd  in  at  Mrs.  Crabtree's  just  os  she  was 
reading  a  letter  from  her  son  John,  who  mourned 
his  lonely  lot  in  a  distant  town,  and  expressed 
a  determination  to  get  a  wife  forthwith,  if 
one  suited  to  his  mind  could  be  found.  This 
was  altogether  too  much  for  Aunt  Lucy,  and  so 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  she  and  Mrs. 
Crabtree  had  a  talk  upon  the  subject,  in  which 
it  was  arranged  that  John  Crabtree  should  be 
sent  for  home,  and  matters  were  to  be  put  in 
train  to  bring  about  an  engagement  between 
him  and  Julia  Thornton.  He  had  owned  to  his 
mother  that  he  had  been  jilted  once  and  re¬ 
jected  several  times,  till  his  courage  was  on 
the  wane — and  so  it  was  thought,  over  Mrs. 
Crabtree’s  cup  of  hyson,  that  they  we>e  pretty 
nearly  on  a  par  in  this  respect,  and  that  the 
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matter  might  be  Bkillfully  managed,  to  the  sat 
isfaction  of  all  parties. 

All  at  once  it  was  observed  that  Aunt  Lucy 
and  Mrs.  Crabtree  had  become  very  intimate — 
an  event  not  likely  to  create  a  great  deal  of 
surprise,  inasmuch  as  they  were  both  engaged 
in  the  humble  mission  to  the  poor  and  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  were  equally  fond  of  convocations, 
funerals  and  charitable  fairs ;  but  this  intimacy 
was  of  an  extraordinary  character,  so  much  so 
as  to  excite  attention,  especially  after  Julia  had 
repeatedly  been  invited  to  Mrs.  Crabtree's  to 
tea,  and  was  made  acquainted  at  one  of  those 
social  gatherings  with  the  fact  that  John  Crab¬ 
tree,  who  had  heard  much  of  her,  was  on  his 
way  home,  and  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
an  introduction  when  he  arrived.  Poor  Julia 
was  sorely  tried  at  this,  for,  with  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Aunt  Lucy,  she  needed  nothing  mure 
to  convince  her  that  a  regular  train  had  been 
laid  to  obtain  for  her  a  husband  ;  and,  mortified 
and  incensed,  she  could  only  find  partial  relief 
in  tears  shed  in  the  retirement  of  her  own 
room.  John  came,  and,  as  had  been  predicted, 
was  all  high  for  the  introduction,  which  Julia 
could  not  escape  ;  but  her  formal  dignity,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  entreaties  of  Aunt  Lucy, 
repelled  the  advances  made  in  such  a  business¬ 
like  manner ;  and,  half  distraeted  since  he  had 
seen  her  beautiful  face,  he  was  forced  to  return 
to  his  business  again,  without  having  gained  a 
single  point. 

At  this  turn  of  events  Aunt  Lucy  was  nearly 
at  her  wit's  end.  Some  years  had  elapsed  since 
Julia  had  sanctioneKl  the  breaking  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  between  her  and  Stewart  Graham, 
and,  so  far  as  she  was  aware,  no  one  had  ad¬ 
dressed  her  niece  in  the  meantime.  But  she 
was  not  doomed,  as  she  had  feared,  to  die  with¬ 
out  a  wedding  having  occurred  in  her  sister’s 
family  ;  for  one  day,  when  the  secret  could  no 
longer  be  kept,  it  was  announced  to  her  that 
Julia  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Catchem,  of  Snap- 
town.  This  nearly  unsettled  the  little  reason 
that  she  had  been  able  to  retain,  and  to  the 
day  of  her  death  she  could  never  exactly 
comprehend  how  such  an  event  could  have 
been  brought  about  without  her  assistance,  sup¬ 
posing,  of  course,  that  after  persons  had  come 
to  years  of  discretion,  such  matters,  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  should  be  conducted  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  and  methodical  way,  and  that  all  love 
affairs — as  they  are  termed  by  the  world — could 
only  spring  into  being  in  our  youthful  and  un¬ 
sophisticated  days.  In  this,  however,  the  good 
woman  was  greatly  mistaken.  Julia  had  met 
Hr.  Catchem  at  the  house  of  one  of  her  friends. 


The  introduction  was  scarcely  over  before  they 
were  engaged  in  a  conversation  that  flowed  on 
in  an  easy  and  natural  channel  till  both  were 
surprised  to  find  the  company  separating  for 
the  night. 

Simeon  Catchem  was  not  the  man  to  neglect 
so  fine  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  well-informed  and  sensible  girl,  and 
having  obtained  permission  to  visit  at  Mrs. 
Thornton’s  cottage  during  his  stay  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  he  was  frequently  one  of  the  company 
seated  at  the  tea-table  in  the  little  dining-room 
that  opened  on  the  lawn  adjoining  the  house. 
There  Aunt  Lucy  frequently  met  him ;  but, 
somehow,  she  was  completely  blinded  to  the 
growing  intimacy ;  and,  strange  to  say,  she 
never  once  thought  of  making  a  match  between 
Simeon  and  one  of  her  nieces.  And  so  events 
took  their  natural  .course.  Mr.  Catchem,  by 
his  respectful  demeanor,  comidotely  won  the 
confidence  of  Mrs.  Thornton,  but  he  found  it 
not  so  easy  a  matter  to  gain  the  point  with 
Julia,  though  she  owned  that  he  was  a  very 
proper  man.  Her  past  experience  had  never 
iK-eii  forgotten,  and  she  had  Incased  herself  in 
armor  with  the  determination  of  resisting  all 
love’s  advances ;  but  all  her  struggles  were  in 
vain,  for  on  one  moonlight  night,  while  seated 
I  beneath  the  vine  that  shaded  the  cottage  door, 
somehow  she  was  thrown  off  her  guard,  and 
with  a  breath  all  her  strong  resolves  were  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  wind. 

All  this  had  transpired  some  weeks  before  it 
was  made  public,  and  the  secret  was  kept  longer 
than  would  have  suited  the  parties,  through  a 
dread  of  Aunt  Lucy’s  oOlciousness.  Simeon 
had  pressed  Julia  to  name  an  early  day  for  the 
marriage,  and  after  much  pleading  with  her 
and  her  mother,  the  time,  but  a  few  weeks  dis¬ 
tant,  was  fixed  upon.  And  when  all  this  was 
known  to  Aunt  Lucy,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
she  was  most  pleased  at  the  pro.spect  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  family,  or  disappointed  to  think 
that  she  had  had  no  hand  in  bringing  about  the 
engagement.  The  step  had  been  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  and  she  at  once  endeavored  to  cultivate 
Mr.  Catchem ’s  acquaintance  more  closely,  which 
did  not  suit  Julia  quite  as  well,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  mcml)ers  of  the  family, 
she  allowed  her  but  few  opportunities  to  be 
alone  with  him. 

This  sadly  troubled  Aunt  Lucy,  and  so  she 
used  to  post  off  to  Mrs.  Crabtree's,  and  there 
gave  full  play  to  her  tongue,  wondering  how  it 
was  that  she  could  not  have  a  moment’s  quiet 
talk  with  a  young  man  she  had  always  esteemed, 
and  surmising  this  and  that,  till  she  bad  worked 
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hcTwlf  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  From  Mrs. 
Crabtree’s  she  would  run  over  to  sec  Miss  Dry- 
bush,  and  there  the  subject  was  renewed — Aunt 
Lucy  always  surmising  and  her  listener  always 
taking  it  for  granted  that  affairs  stood  just  as 
they  had  been  represented,  and  in  a  short  time 
Julia  heard  all  sorts  of  stories  about  her  en¬ 
gagement.  Deeply  ns  she  was  pained,  she  was 
yet  more  concerned  lest  they  should  reach  Mr. 
Catchem’s  ears,  who  would  naturally  be  indig¬ 
nant,  and  feel  unkindly  toward  her  family,  if 
he  knew  that  they  all  originated  with  her  med¬ 
dlesome  aunt.  It  Mas  this,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  that  inclined  her  to  look  with  com¬ 
placency  on  an  early  marriage  ;  and  it  is  even 
now  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Aunt  Lucy  did 
not  in  some  way  break  It  up,  through  her  offi- 
ciousness.  Time  alone  was  lacking,  for  it  was 
the  whole  subject  of  her  conversation  every¬ 
where,  always  giving  license  to  her  tongne,  and 
never  fer  a  mom-jut  reflecting  on  the  nature  of 
her  words,  or  \Yeighing  the  consequences  of 
such  surmises  ns  filled  her  Irain. 

The  marriage  took  place  at  the  appointed 
time  ;  and,  to  gratify  Aunt  Lucy,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  church.  She  was  very  much 
excited,  so  much  so  that  when  the  minister 
asked  the  bride,  “  wilt  thou  take  this  man  to 
be  thy  wedded  husband?”  she  immediately 
replied  for  her,  “  I  will.”  But  after  it  was  all 
over  she  had  a  relapse,  declaring  it  to  be  her 
belief  that  Julia  would  not  live  the  year  ont. 
This  soon  gained  currency  ;  and,  coming  as  it 
did  from  a  member  of  the  family,  it  obtained 
an  importance  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
Irecn  attached  to  it.  And  when,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  few  months,  Mi-s.  Catchcra  came  home 
in  wretched  health.  Aunt  Lucy  renewed  her 
croakings  till  her  friends  were  almost  wild  and 
dre.ided  even  the  sound  of  her  voice.  And  the 
whole  village  was  also  alive  with  excitement, 
it  having  been  reported  that  Mrs.  Catchem  was 
dying  of  a  broken  heart ;  that  her  husband  had 
been  unkind  and  neglected  her,  and  that  she 
had  l)ecome  a  perfect  wreck.  “  I  would  not  say 
so  for  the  world,”  said  Aunt  Lucy ;  “  but  things 
look  so  strange,  and  it  really  seems  to  me  that 
there  must  be  something  of  the  kind  at  the 
bottom  of  her  sickness;”  and  so  the  story 
spread,  gaining  at  every  turn,  till  Mr.  Catchem 
appeared  in  a  most  odious  light,  while  his  wife 
had  become  an  object  of  sympathy  and  com¬ 
miseration. 

When  he  could  leave  his  business,  be  found  his 
way  to  Elmwood,  and  there  showed  by  his  kind 
attention  and  warmth  of  feeling  that  the  rumors 
were  without  the  slightest  foundation,  and  it 


was  a  relief  to  bis  wife’s  friends  to  know  that  he 
felt  no  resentment  toward  Aunt  Lucy,  who  w’as 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  The  poor 
woman  never  dreamed  of  the  mischief  she  was 
the  cause  of,  and  so  for  years  she  continued  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  others,  doing  a  world 
of  harm  that  would  never  have  been  tolerated 
but  for  her  good  deeds  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  dying  poor  of  the  place. 
Through  her  many  dispensed  their  charities, 
and  if  she  sometimes  exaggerated  the  amonnt 
of  suffering  she  witnessed,  it  had  one  good 
eff(H!t — that  of  securing  larger  contributions  to 
the  funds  of  the  relief  society,  wherewith  to 
provide  for  the  improvident  and  really  desti¬ 
tute. 

Reader,  in  almost  every  community  there  is 
an  Aunt  Lucy,  though  it  is  not  every  one  of 
the  number  who  has  so  many  redeeming  quali¬ 
ties.  For,  often  they  are  quite  as  busy  w'ith 
other  people's  affairs,  without  the  same  regard 
for  the  poor  and  forlorn,  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  and  there  is  nothing  to  balance  such  offl- 
ciousness,  it  goes  hard  with  all,  and  especially 
with  those  who  chance  to  be  connected  with 
them  by  ties  of  consanguinty. 

- - 

MENA  N  P  W  OMEN. 

BT  EIJZABEni  OAKKS  SMITH. 

The  difference  between  men  in  the  earlier 
ages  and  men  of  to-day  is  not  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  organs,  but  in  the  growth  of  those 
primarily  existing.  Adam  and  Eve,  in  their 
lieautiful  Paradise,  possessed  the  rudiments  of 
all  that  is  common  to  ourselves — the  germs  of 
all  that  is  good  as  well  as  all  that  may  be  per¬ 
verted  to  evil.  There  had  been  no  temptation 
from  without  had  there  been  no  prompting  from 
within.  The  serpent  could  not  have  incited 
to  the  desire  of  knowledge  had  there  not  been 
an  eager  something  in  the  construction  of  the 
human  mind  itself  demanding  aliment — a  qual¬ 
ity  whose  office  it  is  to  penetrate  into  the  hid¬ 
den  and  unknown.  The  inferior  animals  have 
no  such  desire  ;  their  instincts  do  not  lead  them 
beyond  the  gratification  of  a  limited  range  of 
appetites ;  they  may  have  affections,  as  in  the 
dog  for  his  master— imaginations,  as  in  the  dog 
and  in  the  horse,  which  are  known  to  dream — 
numeric  calculation,  as  in  the  crow,  which,  it 
is  said,  can  count  three — ^but  those  exhibitions 
give  no  evidence  of  abstract  ideas  ;  hence  the 
dog,  the  horse,  or  the  crow,  can  never  be  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  being  anything  bnt  dog,  horse  and 
crow  ;  their  very  organization  forbids  further 
progress,  while  to  man  there  is  no  limitation. 

When  the  greatest  man  dies  we  feel  that  he 
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was  capable  of  much  more  thnu  he  was  able  to 
achieve.  Socrates  had  not  exhausted  his  ideas 
wheu  the  fatal  hemlock  consigned  his  body  to 
the  grave.  Soldiers  and  warriors  have  a  more 
limited  sphere— theirs  is  an  external  force  ;  but 
every  one  is  conQdent  that  had  not  the  race  of 
kings  and  potentates  and  priests  leagued  them¬ 
selves  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  might 
have  sent  the  masses  of  Europe  a  century  ahead 
of  where  they  are  at  the  present  day.  We  feel 
this  because  when  the  man  died  he  was  full  of 
ideas,  and  he  had  not  done  half  he  was  able  to 
achieve  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  from  the  beginning 
man  has  been  a  creature  of  progrea.  When  he 
was  commanded  to  subdue  the  earth  it  implied 
that  his  capacities  would  grow  with  his  necessi¬ 
ties.  When  the  mountain  stood  in  his  way,  he 
leveled  it  to  the  plain ;  and  hence  the  crowbar, 
and  the  spade,  and  the  inclined  plane.  When 
the  river  intervened,  he  bridged  it  over  ;  when 
the  plain  grew  monotonous,  he  crossed  it  with 
the  pyramid.  Everywhere  great  necessities 
from  within  and  without  stimulated  him  to  ac¬ 
tion,  and  developed  the  man,  leading  him  on¬ 
ward,  from  the  wild  hunter  with  his  bow  and 
arrow  to  the  mounted  soldier,  and  the  sturdy 
farmer,  with  his  sheep  and  his  oxen — each  of 
whom  have  subdued  a  class  in  creation  to  do 
their  work  for  them  ;  aud  it  is  this  subordinat¬ 
ing  of  the  less  to  serve  the  greater  that  gives 
to  man  his  power.  Till  the  horse  and  the  ox 
were  subjected  man  was  a  savage.  When  he 
subjected  the  falcon  from  the  realms  of  air  he 
became  elegant  and  reflned  ;  aud  then  the  poet 
began  to  invest  woman  with  ideal  graces,  for 
poetry  and  falconry  and  women  are  indissolu¬ 
bly  united.  The  brave  knight  returned  from 
the  wars,  laid  aside  his  heavy  armor,  and,  in¬ 
vested  with  golden  chains  and  velvet  doublet, 
rode  gallantly,  with  his  hooded  hawk  upon  his 
shoulder,  beside  the  bright  beauty,  who  tied 
the  silken  jesses  of  her  falcon  to  her  slender 
wrist. 

This  was  the  life  of  the  passions,  of  manly 
force  and  womanly  grace,  and  delicate  sensu- 
ousness.  Next  commerce  grew,  and  toil  and 
trafhe  ;  the  human  brain  became  more  compli¬ 
cated  in  its  action  ;  men  began  to  treat  other 
arts  beside  that  of  war  with  Tespect.  Already 
the  minstrel  had  been  the  companion  of  kings, 
and  the  artist  had  filled  palaces  with  an  ideal 
world — each  had  commemorated  great  deeds 
and  womanly  perfections,  but  the  sturdy  burgher 
and  the  stout  artisan  and  the  princely  merchant 
stood  in  the  vestibule  of  palaces  and  castles ; 
and  the  proud,  aristocratic  dame  frowned  down 


the  fairest  w  oman,  who  could  compete  with  her, 
and  more  than  compete  with  her  in  personal 
charms  and  the  elegant  accessories  of  dress,  but 
whose  quarterings  graced  no  hall  of  heralds. 

But  wealth  brings  its  power ;  it  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  always  to  force,  enterprise  and  industry, 
and  soon  it  came  to  pass  that  those  men  who 
held  so  much  in  their  pockets — who  could  buy 
out  whole  provinces  of  needy  kings,  and  disso¬ 
lute  lords,  and  idle  barons — who  could  make 
presents  and  give  entertainments  worthy  of 
princes — had  increased  in  power  and  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  had  combined  for  mutual  protection ; 
had  secured  to  themselves  monoplies,  free  cities, 
immunities  and  privileges.  A  Jew  could  no 
more  be  roasted  to  induce  him  to  disgorge  his 
treasures  ;  private  gentlemen  could  no  more  be 
robbed  of  their  possessions,  nor  beautiful 
women  carried  off  bodily  into  some  old  musty 
castle,  to  gratify  the  beastly  insolence  of  an 
aristocratic  proUigatc,  only  because  she  was 
plebeian  born. 

The  world  began  to  be  governed  by  ideas. 
A  new  force  it  was  that  had  grown  into  it ;  not 
that  of  the  red  right  hand,  the  strong  arm,  or 
the  flashing  sword,  but  that  of  thought.  Man 
had  usurped  new  realms,  and  his  look  had  be¬ 
come  more  open  and  fearless,  and  his  vision 
comprised  a  broader  field. 

The  aristocrat  and  soldier  began  to  play  a 
secondary  part  in  the  world.  Men  had  learned 
the  value  of  their  thews  and  sinews,  the  worth 
of  their  indvidualism — in  other  words,  democ¬ 
racy,  which  had  been  an  experiment  rather 
than  an  achievement  in  the  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome— an  essay  which  could  not  be  thoroughly 
adopted,  because  of  the  ignorance  and  profli¬ 
gacy  of  the  masses,  had  been  growing  into  the 
minds  of  men.  Christianity  had  taught  a  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood  ;  but  the  ages  had  accepted 
it  only  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  now  democracy 
took  hold  of  the  idea  with  a  stout  manly  grasp 
and  made  it  a  political  dogma  also.  From 
that  time  a  new  power  grew  into  the  masses, 
when  each  man  planted  himself  upon  his  self¬ 
hood,  and  casting  all  forms,  pretensions  and 
institutions  aside,  exclaimed, 

A  man  ’a  a  man  for  a’  that/’ 

Woman  has  been  more  slow  to  receive  this 
idea.  A  man  looks  about  keenly  to  make  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  world — if  he  wants  a 
career  he  must  search  for  a  chance  ;  but  a 
woman,  generally  in  the  early  part  of  her  life, 
finds  a  sweet  congenial  sphere,  or  career,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  atfeclions,  and  the  duties  of  ma¬ 
ternity.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  very 
many,  and  every  year  is  multiplying  these  ex- 
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ceptioDB,  because  of  the  rapid  development  of  always  be  the  case,  more  or  less,  till  the  seoti- 
thc  race  in  these  later  days — and  always  when  ment  of  individual  sovereignty  be  more  uni- 
a  woman  has  ceased  maternity,  be  it  sooner  or  versally  acknowledged. 

later,  she  is  exceptional.  But  it  is  no  less  true  There  is  no  better  proof  of  human  progress 
that  she  has  been  slow  to  perceive  that  democ-  than  that  afforded  by  the  history  of  Euiope  at 
racy  and  Christianity  are  one  and  the  same ;  the  present  time,  where  the  governed  have  be- 
without  limitation  and  without  sex.  come  so  much  superior  to  the  ruler  that  they 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  she  reserved  herself  are  held  subordinate  only  by  force  of  arms,  a 
to  an  age  more  in  accordance  with  herself — to  force  which  they  are  yearly  becoming  better 
au  age  of  ideas  rather  than  brute  force,  for  she  able  to  resist,  and  one  more  apostle  like  the 
represents  the  finer  and  more  spiritual  aspect  great  Hungarian  may  kindle  even  our  owm 
of  the  race.  She  does  not  speak,  if  she  speak  people  to  their  aid.  With  ourselves  the  gen- 
at  all,  for  herself,  as  a  manish  woman,  but  as  a  eral  indignation  at  the  passage  of  the  humil- 
true,  full,  earnest  woman — she  represents  noth-  iating  Fugitive  Slave  law  is  the  best  evidence 
ing  that  is  mongrel,  to  use  a  word  coarse  in-  of  the  general  superiority  of  our  people  to  our 
deed,  but  expressive ;  she  is  entirely,  nobly  rulers,  and  therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  gov- 
woman,  and  may  well  utter  herself  in  queenly-  ernnients  do  not,  in  fact,  represent  the  people, 
wise  from  such  a  stand-point.  but  only  a  dominant  portion  of  them,  and  thus 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  man  has  grown  with  the  bad  legislation  pronounces  its  own  satire  upon 
lapse  of  the  ages — he  has  conquered  a  destiny  ;  its  administrators. 

he  has  emerged  from  the  cellar  of  his  house  into  This  sovereignty  of  the  individual,  this  su- 
the  cupola,  where  his  vision  is  at  once  broader  premacy  of  man  to  all  that  is  extraneous  to 
and  more  cheering.  There  has  l)een  a  gradual  himself,  must  be  fully  recognised  if  we  will 
development  of  the  spiritual  element  also,  and  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  race.  We  must  be¬ 
lt  may  be  tliat  these  spiritual  manifestations,  hold  him  in  one  aspect  of  his  being,  standing 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  have  thus  a  good  alone  in  tho  universe,  subject  only  to  laws 
philosophic  base,  and  that  as  man  rises  higher  that  spring  from  his  own  being,  laws  that 
in  the  scale  of  being  supernal  spheres  will  be  vary  with  individual  development  He  may 
revealed  to  him.  It  may  be,  also,  that  this  is  hold  within  himself  more  or  less  of  that  which 
why  woman  has  so  much  asserted  herself  of  is  universal ;  but  over  and  above  that  which 
late,  she  representing  the  spiritual  of  the  race,  is  common  to  our  humanity,  every  man,  and 
and  in  the  growth  of  this  element,  stronger  in  every  woman  also,  holds  a  certain  combination 
herself  than  in  the  other  sex,  she  is  conscious  of  qualities,  a  certain  range  of  capacity,  a 
of  a  stirring  irresistible  power.  certain  modification  of  all  that  is  universal, 

It  would  be  well  for  our  theologians  to  con-  individually  produced  in  himself — distinguish- 
sider  (his  question  in  tliis  light,  if  no  other —  ing  him  from  all  about  him,  as  John  distinct 
our  theologians  who  are  unwilling  that  we  from  James.  This  comprl.-^es  his  or  her  self- 
should  go  beyond  tlie  faith  of  the  fathers,  who  hood,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  of  individual 
will  have  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul  to  the  old  personality  that  all  laws  are  based  and  all 
churches  equally  binding  upon  th^se  of  our  rights  recognised.  Were  it  otherwise  men 
day,  whereas  these  gospels,  if  they  have  done  would  lay  up  a  common  store,  and  the  strong- 
their  work  in  the  world,  should  have  so  cn-  est  would  partake  and  the  rest  starve  or  die. 
larged  our  spiritual  growtli  that  a  new  reve-  Women  have  as  distinct  a  personality  among 
lation  should  have  become  essential  to  our  themselves  as  men.  We  never  mistake  them 
further  progress.  for  one  another  upon  acquaintance  any  more 

Formerly  the  masses  were  individualized,  the  than  we  do  men.  They  are  no  more  all  alike 
aggregate  being  treated  ns  one — now  the  masses  than  men  are  all  alike,  and  we  do  not  say  of 
individualize,  and  every  man  feels  the  value  of  them,  nor  of  men,  there  goes  a  man,  or  there 
his  own  personality.  The  times  have  gone  by  goes  a  woman,  as  we  say  there  goes  a  squirrel, 
when  men  may  be  driven  here  and  there  like  or  a  horse.  We  arc  not  all  alike,  any  more 
tame  beasts  of  burden,  fed  from  the  public  stall,  than  men  are  all  alike,  as  we  have  said  ;  but 
and  laljoring  upon  public  works,  at  the  will  of  we  have,  as  men  have,  all  the  qualities,  capaci- 
rapacious  and  besotted  rulers,  and  to  appreciate  ties  and  powers  incident  to  the  genus  homo  ; 
such  an  era  in  human  experience  we  must  roll  we  are  the  half  of  the  race — ^we  are  co-equal 
back  the  ancient  chronicles  and  place  ourselves  with  him — subject  to  the  same  abstract  unl- 
in  the  midst  of  the  period.  We  must  see  how  versal  laws,  and  responsible  in  all  things  as  he 
the  one  came  to  represent  the  many,  which  will  is  made  to  be.  , 
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Amoog  iufvrior  creations,  no  disHuctionB  arc 
made  between  the  sexes  of  a  species.  We  count 
them  always  as  one.  We  do  not  separate  the 
lion  from  his  mate,  nor  the  dove  from  its  com¬ 
panion.  Their  habits  and  conditions  are  alike, 
the  difference  of  function  does  not  create  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  dignity.  If  the  female  is  less  than 
the  mate  in  size  she  docs  not  fail  to  make  the 
law  for  him.  She  is  finer  than  he — she  is  more 
graceful — but  she  is  the  ruler.  He  does  not 
dictate,  he  docs  not  appropriate  by  force — he 
protects  after  she  has  yielded  him  the  right. 
Even  the  female  of  the  brute  in  her  fineness  is 
recognized  as  having  the  right  of  choice  and 
law-making,  because  in  her  degree  she  repre¬ 
sents  a  more  refined  aspect  even  of  the  material 
imparting  to  it  the  germs  of  a  spiritual  power. 

If  the  female  of  the  inferior  creations  is  less 
elaborately  adorned,  it  is  because  she  holds  a 
more  delicate  and  subtile  beauty,  which  is  all 
powerful.  She  is  sure  to  please,  lie  is  made 
beautiful  in  order  to  please  her.  She  is  the 
queen,  he  the  subject  striving  to  win  her  favor, 
hence  bis  robes  arc  more  costly,  and  his  adoru- 
ings  superficiaL 

If  the  female  bird  does  not  sing  as  well,  it  is 
that  the  whole  male  portion  shall  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  orchestra  to  enchant  her.  All  the  e.\teriutl 
world  comes  to  her  as  to  a  queen,  and  lays 
down  offerings  at  her  feet.  She  may  curve  her 
disdainful  neck  and  reject  when  she  will— no 
one  is  aggrieved,  she  is  pleased  or  not,  it  is  her 
“  own  sweet  will,”  and  none  have  a  right  to 
complain.  The  analogy  is  very  significant.  It ' 
shows  that  the  germ  of  what  may  be  called  the 
spiritual  exists  in  the  inferior  races.  We  mean 
to  show  that  it  is  this  spiritual  element  pre- 
dominent  in  woman,  little  known  and  little  ac¬ 
knowledged  hitherto  in  the  world,  which  is  to 
be  the  secret  of  her  power,  and  to  indorse  all 
her  claims  to  at  least  on  equality  with  men — 
not  identity. 

But  to  our  subject.  Through  the  whole  range 
of  animated  nature — the  two  se.xas  are  not  dis¬ 
joined.  There  arc  no  distinctions  of  habits  or 
propensities — but  when  we  come  up  to  the 
head  ot  creation,  distinctions  have  been  nitul'-. 
distinctions  arbitrary,  I  believe,  and  which  u 
high  culture  rejects — distinctions,  also,  which 
sprang  far  less  from  man’s  desire  to  coerce  and 
tyranize  over  women  than  from  a  noble  and  | 
beautiful  desire  to  protect  her ;  from  the  in¬ 
nate  love  of  a  manly  man  to  shield  w  bat  is 
fair  and  tender.  Man  gives  the  sign  of  bis 
nobleness  by  this  desire  on  his  port  to  shield 
woman  from  the  heavier  and  rougher  aspects 
of  life.  He  instinctively  regards  woman  as  a 


luxury,  and  he  would  have  her  daintily  cared 
for  ;  she  represents  the  beautiful  and  must  not 
be  subjected  to  hard  usages ;  and  so  he  has 
bent  his  broad  shoulders  to  the  burdens  of  toil, 
that  her’s  may  be  preserved  in  their  dimpled 
fairness ;  he  has  distorted  his  hands  and  corru¬ 
gated  his  brow  ;  dwarfed  his  manhood,  and  for¬ 
gotten  his  God,  all  for  her— and  what  has  been 
the  result?  Man  has  no  more  right  to  wrung 
himself  than  to  wrong  women.  This  instinc¬ 
tive  generosity  of  man ;  this  free-will  offering 
of  bis  strength,  his  intellect,  his  love  at  the 
shrine  of  woman  has  produced  its  good,  and 
its  evil  re.sults  also,  in  the  development  of  the 
race.  Whore  woman  has  become  a  mere  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  senses,  she  has  put  her  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  her  benefactor  ;  she  has  compelled 
the  whole  race  to  tribute,  and  the  wealth  of 
empires  hiw  hardly  sufficed  for  her  debauche¬ 
ries.  Thauk  God,  the  workingman  and  woman 
are  teaching  these  living  libels  upon  the  race 
that  the  reign  of  such  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
All  the  vices  and  crimes  of  society  owe  their 
rise  to  this  mistaken  tenderness  and  generosity 
of  our  brothers.  God  did  not  design  woman 
for  a  puppet  any  more  than  ho  designed  her 
for  a  slave.  When  man  was  condemned  to  toil 
woman  went  out  with  the  same  curse,  with  its 
ultimate  blessing  upon  her  head.  She  was  to 
be  his  helpmetc,  or  fitting  helper.  I  know  of 
no  analogy  that  should  justify  the  position  of 
man  as  a  slave  to  laltur,  any  more  than  woman 
should  lx;  a  slave  to  man.  One  and  equal  is 
the  God-appointed  law. 

In  the  abstract,  woman  was  not  ch'signed  to 
represent  material  toil,  or  productive  work, 
but  both  sexes  are  now  in  a  transition  state — 
Ixrth  sec  a  higher  and  better  aspect  of  humani¬ 
ty  in  tlic  brightening  future ;  and,  therefore, 
each  must  toil  to  bring  this  good  into  human 
experience.  When  society  shall  be  better  or¬ 
ganized — when  woman  shall  be  better  devel¬ 
oped,  she  will  learn  her  own  dignities — she  will 
learn  better  to  appreciate  herself,  and  she  will 
learn  to  speak  as  “one  having  authority,” 
which  is  the  great  thing  for  men  and  women  to 
do  in  the  world. 

THE  SUN. 

Tm  «un  makcft  music  as  of  oM 
Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  Heaven  ; 

On  its  prcdestioeil  circle  rolled 

With  thundiT  speed  ;  the  an^ls  even 
Oranr  strength  from  gazing  on  its  glance^ 

Tltough  none  its  meaning  fathom  may  ; 

Tlie  world’s  unwithered  cuunteuanct 
Is  bright  as  at  creation’s  day. 

[Gunme,  (translated  by  Shelley.) 
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Stuirio. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

Editors  are  expected  to  say  something  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate,  and  especially  witty  and 
original,  when  the  new  year  comes  round ;  to 
preach  a  sort  of  homily,  reminding  their  read¬ 
ers  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  all  sul)lunary 
things ;  quote  ail  is  “  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit talk  of  the  sorrowings  and  rejoicings 
of  the  twelve  months  that  are  passed  ;  rcconi- 
mesid  the  smoothing  of  life’s  asperities,  and  the 
cultivation  of  its  genialities ;  they  are  to  give 
a  summary  of  events,  bring  the  world  square 
around,  all  the  accounts  duly  made  up,  brought 
over  in  day  book  and  ledger  ;  settle  all  up  and 
take  a  fresh  start.  Clergymen  are  expected  to 
do  the  same  ;  they  must  have  a  sermon  fur  the 
occasion,  and  though  the  world  has  stood  some 
thousands  of  years,  and  preaching,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  coeval  with  its  creation,  yet 
must  they  bring  out  of  their  treasury  things 
new,  and  the  old  made  over  so  as  to  be  as  good 
as  new. 

An  editor’s  profession,  however,  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  new  one  in  the  world.  He  lielongs  to 
a  modern  institution  altogether.  He  has  no 
prestige  of  the  ages — no  long  array  of  prece¬ 
dents  to  which  he  may  appeal  in  justilication 
of  what  he  says  or  docs.  He  must  go  by  bis 
own  lights,  for  the  “  stern-lights  of  experience  ” 
are  nearly  wanting  in  his  career.  The  men 
and  the  women  who  arc  his  compeers  can  look 
back  to  com])arativcly  a  short  perio<l,  when 
such  a  thing  as  an  editor  was  not  known  to  the 
world. 

The  editor  is  a  modification  of  the  secretary 
or  scribe,  who  once  held  honorable  position  to 
king,  lord,  or  lady  fair ;  who  was  expected  to 
interpret  laws,  letters  and  opinions  to  men  and 
women  in  an  age  when  reading  and  writing 
were  not  looked  upon  as  essential  requirements 
to  rude  warriors,  intent  upon  the  prowess  of 
the  battle-field,  or  to  ladies  whose  time  was  di¬ 
vided  in  the  occupations  of  the  loom  and  the 
superintendence  of  a  large  household. 

In  the  process  of  time  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  set  the  whole  world  to  reading  and  study, 
and  then  so  intense  grew  the  action  of  the  hu¬ 
man  brain  that  the  mere  book,  cumbrous  and 
stately,  was  found  insufficient  to  supply  the 
growing  intellect.  Men  missed  the  chat  of  the 
scribe  or  secretary,  whose  duty  it  hod  been  to 
know  everything.  It  followed  that  the  news¬ 
paper,  in  its  various  forms,  should  become  the 
rer'ponsc  to  the  demand  for  something  every 


day,  every  week,  or  every  month,  which  should 
lie  at  once  apt,  taking  and  suggestive :  and  so 
the  editor  was  created.  A  modem  product,  if 
you  please,  or  au  old  institution  modified  and 
enlarged. 

The  duties  of  an  editor  are  so  multifarious 
that  it  would  be  quite  beyond  our  design  to 
define  them.  He  is  supposed  to  know  every¬ 
thing,  to  have  a  heart  always  in  the  right  place, 
to  be  always  courteous  and  forbearing,  and  to 
say  the  right  thing  in  just  the  right  time,  and 
right  place.  This  is  a  little  unreasonable,  a 
little  burdensome,  to  be  sure,  but 

“  Fools  rush  in  whore  angels  fear  to  tread,” 

and  if  a  man,  or  woman,  takes  the  position  of 
an  editor  they  should  be  held  to  a  severe  ac¬ 
count  for  the  responsibilities  they  assume. 
Falsehood,  scurrility  and  ignorance  must  not 
be  native  to  them. 

The  office  of  an  editor  is  one  which  should 
demand  large,  liberal  and  progressive  views. 
His  object  should  not  be  to  represent  bis  own 
personality,  but  the  times  and  the  interests 
they  involve.  Nobody  cares,  or  ought  to 
know,  whether  be  is  man  or  woman,  black  or 
white,  married  or  single,  with  or  without  chil¬ 
dren.  These  relations  and  circumstances  may 
Ik!  of  great  significancy  to  the  editor  individ¬ 
ually,  and  may  qualify  him,  more  or  less,  for 
the  position  be  occupies,  but  the  public  is  to 
accept  him  for  his  office,  and  sustain  him  and 
his  efforts  for  none  of  these  things,  but  because 
he  has  sense,  ability  and  integrity  of  opinion. 

The  editor  in  reality  encroaches  upon  the 
office  of  the  clergy,  and  hence  the  several 
churches  have  each  an  organ  designed  to  up¬ 
hold  its  interests,  and  the  clergy  are  largely 
engaged  not  only  as  preachers  but  editors. 
Time  will  show  bow  far  this  is  well.  For  our¬ 
selves  we  believe  the  faithful  preacher,  and 
zealous  performer  of  all  the  duties  of  a  good 
pastor  of  the  flock,  will  leave  a  man  but  little 
time  for  the  toil  of  an  editor,  and  that  the  two 
are  incompatible  one  with  the  other. 

An  editor  is  expected  to  expound  both  mor¬ 
als  and  religion  os  clearly  as  the  clergyman 
who  has  made  it  his  speciality  ;  he  must  be 
theologian,  logician,  thinker,  observer,  all  in 
one,  while  at  the  same  lime  ho  is  to  carry  “  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer.”  This  should  not  be 
regarded  as  either  unreasonable  or  burdensome 
to  the  person  in  love  with  his  profession,  as  he 
should  be.  But  we  do  not  think  its  effect  good 
to  the  reader  individually.  It  is  getting  people 
into  an  indolent  temper,  a  habitude  of  aimless 
and  miHselianeouH  let-go  thinking  sort  of  life, 
expecting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  the  editor  will  collect  all  the 
tiireads  of  life  that  have  been  dropped  and 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  present  them  in 
a  nice  smooth  skein,  learing  them  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sit  lazily  in  their  arm-chair  and  doze 
as  it  is  being  wound  off. 

People  must  learn  to  do  a  little  more  of  their 
own  thinking.  Their  public  functionaries  are 
entitled  to  a  holiday  as  well  as  their  neighbors ; 
and  as  to  the  church,  people  must  learn  that 
they  cannot  be  religious  by  proxy.  We  would 
not  give  much  for  the  yearly  sacrifice,  nor  the 
seventh-day  offering,  unless  each  be  sanctified 
by  the  morning  and  the  evening  oblation. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  aimed  to  do  our  de¬ 
voir  faithfnlly  to  our  friends  and  patrons.  As 
we  look  over  our  yearly  work,  we  see  we  have 
not  been  heedless  or  idle.  We  have  written 
much,  with  earnest  heart,  the  past  year.  We 
feel  as  if  drawn  very  near  to  our  readers,  as  if 
we  might  reach  forth  a  hand  from  our  elbow- 
chair,  (it  is  a  fiction  to  call  it  an  easy  chair — 
an  editor  never  sat  in  an  easy  chair,)  and 
grasp  the  hand  of  each  one  of  them.  Wo  arc 
friends,  we  are  sure  of  it  We  have  been  led 
along  by  parallel  paths — sometimes  the  way 
has  been  a  rough  one — we  have  had  misgiv¬ 
ings — we  have  (God  forgive  us)  sometimes 
hesitated  to  utter  the  truth  in  our  heart,  lest 
you  should  rebel  at  our  presumption  ;  but  upon 
the  whole  we  have  been  outspoken  ourselves 
and  you  have  been  kind  and  tolerant,  and  we 
thapk  you  for  it  with  our  whole  heart  We 
feel  that  we  have  much,  very  much  to  say,  and 
we  are  sore  you  will  accept  it  generously. 

And  now,  as  we  look  to  the  starting  point 
of  a  new  year,  we  turn  our  back  upon  the  dear, 
buried,  but  beautiful  past — for  it  is  dear  and 
beautiful — even  though  tears  may  be  shed  and 
sighs  heaved — for  tears  and  sighs  fan  the  waves 
that  waft  us  heavenward ;  the  past,  when  iin- 
embittered  by  remorse,  is  not  painful  to  the 
far-seeing. 

Our  companionship  with  the  old  year  is  at 
end,  and  we  lay  him  down  softly  to  sleep  with 
the  long  ages  which  have  glided  adowu  the 
steeps  of  time,  and  in  turning  ourselves  to  the 
opening  season,  we  wish  you,  kind  reader,  a 
happy  New  Year. 

WRITING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

TautiNa  the  other  day  with  a  gentleman 
whose  wife  had  some  little  pretensions  to  liter¬ 
ature— that  is,  if  the  writing  of  some  very 
smooth  verses,  and  the  presence  of  considerable 
ambition,  may  create  sueh  a  thing — he  hinted 
a  strong  desire  to  move  to  this  great  London 


of  our  land,  where  his  wife’s  abilities  might  be 
better  appreciated,  and  she  have  access  to  the 
society  of  the  wits,  the  poets ;  and,  in  short, 
the  literati  of  the  day.  Foreseeing  the  disap¬ 
pointment  that  must  from  the  nature  of  things 
ensue  ;  foreseeing  how  assuredly  seeond  or 
third-rate  talent  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
immense  excitement  and  competition  of  mind 
with  mind  in  a  place  like  this,  where  t'hc  very 
atmosphere  is  stimulating ;  aud,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  friend,  foreseeing  “  how  effectually 
the  conceit  would  be  whipped  out  of  the  man  ” 
himself,  and  how  fretted  and  disappointed  his 
pretty  wife  would  become — who  is  now  the 
genius  of  a  viilage — we  did,  in  the  innocence 
of  our  heart,  advise  to  the  contrary. 

Yes,  we  pictured  in  glowing  colors  the  de¬ 
lights  of  being  the  pet  of  a  small  place-  the 
pleasure  there  is  in  having  all  of  one’s  individ¬ 
ualities  respected,  the  refinements  in  a  small 
way,  the  ease,  the  exemption  from  caviling  by 
the  critics  or  rivals,  the  being  alone  in  one’s 
glory,  the — the -never  mind,  they  were  all 
very  nice  and  desirable  things  upon  which  we 
treated,  things  which  one  with  a  shadow  of 
magnanimity  can  do  without,  which  Genius  can 
afford  to  despise,  but  which  arc  all  essentials  to 
talent— to  the  mediocre  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
the  vain  and  ambitious  a  tine  qua  non. 

The  man  listened  like  one  who  saw  through 
it  all.  “  The  world  is  always  jealous  of  rising 
talent.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  writers  to  keep 
back  the  aspirings  of  genius,”  etc.;  and  so  he 
will  bring  her  here,  where  she  will  lose  all  the 
confidence  in  talents  which  unquestionably  be¬ 
long  to  her.  She  will  be  jostled,  terrified,  and 
worse  than  all,  looked  upon  with  perfect  indif¬ 
ference — for  here  there  are  myriads  of  writers, 
able,  artistic  and  learned,  who  yet  have  not 
the  power,  the  originality,  and  the  protracted 
energy  of  mind  to  take  any  rank  in  the  literary 
field. 

There  is  an  uncompromising  ra«licalism  here, 
a  searching  iuto  credentials — a  cool  speculating 
upon  pretensions  that  has  an  utterly  deadening 
effect  upon  every  one  not  sustained  by  very 
great  internal  resource.s.  A  New  York  writer, 
unless  be  is  one  of  the  most  frivolous  kind,  fit 
for  the  caliber  of  millinery  comprehension,  has 
uone  of  that  easy  complacency  which  is  so 
comforting  to  the  “  mouth-piece  ”  of  a  small 
place.  Be  must  utter  something  exceedingly 
strong,  original,  or  odd,  or  ho  will  be  no  more 
noted  than  the  dew  of  the  Park  fountain.  lie 
must  say  what  be  has  to  say  rapidly,  and  fol¬ 
low  it  up  week  after  week  with  clever  sayings 
and  sentiments,  in  order  to  create  the  least  in- 
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turest,  and  this,  of  coarse,  is  exhausting  the 
mental  and  physical  to  a  tremendous  degree  ; 
and,  after  success  has  crowned  effort,  he  will 
remember  it  with  a  sickness  of  the  heart. 

Therefore  it  is  that  so  many  die  in  a  few 
years  of  residence  here,  or,  disgusted  with  the 
whole  routine  of  literature,  abandon  it  for  some¬ 
thing  more  lucrative.  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
first  of  the  New  York  poets,  who  died  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  labor — herself  no  mean  poet — snp- 
ports  herself  by  coloring  plates  of  fashion. 


FEMALE  ASTRONOMERS. 

BOUVItS’S  FAMIUAR  ASTKO.VOJfY ;  Or,  As  I.vmonrr- 
TloN  TO  THE  Study  of  the  Hk.itkns.  Illustrated  by 
Celestial  maps  and  upward  of  two  hundred  finely  exe- 
cutetl  engravtngfl.  To  which  lit  added  a  Treatise  on  the 
Globes,  and  a  comprehensive  Astronomical  Dictionary 
for  the  use  of  schools,  families  and  private  students. 
By  Haxnau  M.  Bou^'icr. 

We  give  the  whole  of  this  rather  elaborate 
title-page,  because  it  best  explains  the  objects 
and  the  utility  of  the  work.  It  is  a  handsomely 
printed  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  ■with 
good  paper,  and  at  the  moderate  price  of  two 
dollars,  thus  bringing  a  vast  deal  of  interesting 
a.'id  valuable  scientific  information  within  th( 
reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means  and  an  or 
dinary  degree  of  intelligence.  The  ■work  has 
received  the  highest  commendation,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  our  most  dsitinguished  as¬ 
tronomers  having  declared  it  excellent  for  ref¬ 
erence,  even  to  the  advanced  student  The 
matter  is  interestingly  given,  concise  and  clear, 
so  that  even  a  novice  in  the  science  will  find 
himself  initiated  thereinto  with  ease  and  pleas¬ 
ure. 

Much  that  is  valuable  in  the  present  volume 
has  been  supplied  by  Hannah  Douvier.  The 
study  of  astronomy  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  mind  of  woman ;  it  gives  scope  to  that 
imaginative  and  mystic  clement  which  is  the 
leading  trait  and  the  crowning  grace  of  her 
character.  We  do  not  wonder  that  women,  so 
little  appreciated  in  the  realms  of  pure  reason, 
should  devote  themselves  enthusiastically  to 
the  study  of  the  exact  sciences.  No  branch  of 
human  culture  is  beyond  a  woman’s  reach  if 
she  have  the  requisite  industry  and  persever- 
ancce.  She  has  only  to  treat  with  indifference 
the  raillery  of  the  flippant,  and  the  libelings  of 
the  coxcomb,  and  apply  herself  to  noble  thought 
and  womanly  achievement,  from  the  simple 
love  of  use  of  her  faculties,  and  devotion  to 
truth,  in  order  to  rank  with  the  highest  upon 
the  seats  of  learning. 

We  subjoin  a  fact  perhaps  not  generally 
known  to  our  people:  “In  1840  the  lute  King 


of  Denmark  offered  a  prize  gold  medal  to  the 
discoverer  of  every  new  comet.  On  the  Ist  of 
October,  1847,  Maria  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket, 
perceived  a  nebulous  body  a  few  degrees  from 
the  North  Pole,  which,  on  the  following  even¬ 
ing,  had  so  much  changed  its  place  os  to  con¬ 
firm  the  suspicion  of  its  being  a  comet.  This 
discovery  having  been  made  known  to  the  King 
of  Denmark,  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Mitchell,  she  being  the  first  American  and 
the  only  woman  who  has  ever  received  it.  The 
same  comet  was  seen  on  the  3d  of  October,  by 
De  Vico,  at  Rome,  and  on  the  11th,  by  Madam 
Rumker,  at  Hamburg.” 

Miss  Mitchell  is,  like  most  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  women,  better  known  and  better  ap¬ 
preciated  abroad  than  at  home.  She  lives  in 
great  seclusion  upon  the  barren  Island  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  the  very  place  to  nurse  grand  ideas  and 
promote  solitary  star-gazing.  She  is  simple  in 
life  and  manner,  and  greatly  beloved  by  a 
group  of  friends  with  whom  she  is  content  to 
live  without  the  discomforts  attendant  upon  ce¬ 
lebrity,  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  her  sex,  and 
from  the  love  of  promoting  science  therein, 
Maria  Mitchell  would  be  induced  to  exhibit  her 
fine  talents  in  the  Icctnre-room.  She  would  be 
sure  of  large  audiences  and  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception. 

It  is  well  known  that  La  Place  once  said 
there  were  but  two  ■«-omcn  in  the  world  who 
could  read  his  great  works.  SubwHjuently  it 
appeared  that  the  two  women  ■were  but  one, 
Mrs.  Summerville  having  been  twice  married, 
and  he  had  known  her  by  her  two  namc-s  only, 
but  was  personally  unacquainted  with  her. 
The  last  century  has  been  peculiarly  rich  not 
only  in  astronomical  discoveries,  but  in  women 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study. 

Among  the  ancients,  Hypatia,  of  Alexandria, 
has  come  down  to  us  as  having  l>cen  well 
versed  in  astronomy,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  others  may  have  been  equally  so.  It 
is  doubtful  if  Hypatia’s  fame  had  not  per¬ 
ished  in  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  obliterate  all  memory  of  a  Pagan  so 
beautiful,  so  learned  and  virtuous,  had  not  her 
terrible  fate  imparted  to  her  the  boon  of  im¬ 
mortality.  She  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  mob,  while  on  her  way  to  the  school  in 
which  she  taught  philosophy  and  morals  to  the 
grown  youth  of  Alexandria.  Kingsley  has 
made  the  story  of  this  remarkable  woman  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  dra¬ 
matic  romances  ever  written. 

Lelande  makes  honorable  mention  of  the  aid 
he  received  from  Madam  Lepontc.  ‘‘Daring 
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six  months,”  he  says,  “we  calculated  from 
morning  to  night,  sometimes  even  at  meals ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  I  contracted 
an  illness  which  has  changed  my  constitution 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  The  assistance 
rendered  by  Madame  Leponte  was  such  that 
without  her  I  should  never  have  dared  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  enormous  labor,  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  calculate  the  distance  of  each  of 
the  two  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  from  the 
comet,  separately  for  every  successive  degree, 
for  150  years.” 

This  was  the  Halley  comet.  Madame  Le¬ 
ponte  assisted  Lclaude  in  many  other  calcula¬ 
tions,  by  which  means  she  became  nearly  blind. 
Galileo  and  )Iilton  had  both  l>ecome  blind  by 
their  devotion  to  science  and  human  progress, 
and  women  should  esteem  the  loss  of  a  pair  of 
fine  eyes  as  a  thing  of  little  moment  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  true  endeavor. 

Caroline  Herschel,  the  devoted  sister  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Ilerschel,  and  an  astronomer  scarcely 
second  to  her  brother,  died  at  the  age  of  98, 
which  shows  that  tlic  steady,  even  laborious, 
use  of  the  understanding,  is  less  de.“tructive  to 
life  than  the  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Few 
women  of  literature  have  reached  such  an  age. 
Dr.  Nichols,  (so  well  and  so  pleasantly  recol¬ 
lected  by  most  of  us  in  his  visit  to  this  coun¬ 
try,)  in  his  work.  The  Architecture  of  the 
Heavens,  thus  bears  testimony  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  no  less  than  to  the  learning  of  Cai'oline 
Herschel. 

“  The  astronomer.  Sir  William  Herschel, 
daring  these  engrossing  nights  was  constantly 
assisted  in  his  labors  by  a  devoted  maiden  sis¬ 
ter,  who  braved  with  him  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  who  heroically  shared  his  pri¬ 
vations,  that  she  might  participate  in  his  de¬ 
lights — whose  pen  committed  to  paper  his  notes 
as  they  issued  from  his  mouth ;  she  it  was  who, 
having  passed  the  night  near  the  telescope, 
took  the  rough  manuscript  to  her  cottage  at 
dawn  of  day,  and  produced  a  fair  copy  of  the 
night’s  work  on  the  ensuing  morning ;  she  it 
was  who  planned  the  labor  of  each  succeeding 
night,  who  reduced  every  observation,  made 
every  calculation,  and  kept  everything  in  sys¬ 
tematic  order;  she  it  was  who  helped  her 
brother  to  an  imperishable  name.  Some  years 
ago  the  gold  medal  of  our  astronomical  society 
was  transmitted  to  her,  and  the  same  learned 
society  has  inscribed  her  name  upon  its  roll.” 

Besides  the  important  aid  thus  afforded  her 
brother,  Caroline  Herschel  made  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  herself  to  astronomy,  and  educated 
with  her  own  tongue,  and  eye,  and  brain,  a 


favorite  nephew,  destined  to  rank  high  iu  the 
science  to  which  she  had  devoted  a  long  life. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  study  of  the  more 
abstruse  knowledge  docs  not  detract  from  the 
essential  elements  of  womanhood. 

The  book  before  us  will  be  of  great  aid  to 
the  private  student,  and  even  the  common 
reader  will  find  much  to  amuse  and  interest 
him.  It  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers,  in  the  more  familiar  and  practical 
department,  which  will  adapt  it  to  the  use  of 
schools,  while  the  history  of  astronomy  and 
the  notes  relieve  it  from  the  dullncs  of  ele¬ 
mentary  science. 

- - 

THE  CHURCH. 

Bishop  H.  U.  Oxdeudoxk,  who  twelve  years 
ago  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  conduct  disgraceful  in  itself 
and  unbecoming  a  Christian  Bishop,  has  been 
restored  to  his  office,  though  not  to  his  diocese. 
The  vote  was  twenty-one  in  favor  of  his  return 
to  twenty-one  opposed. 

It  seems  he  has  been  a  Godly,  church-going 
man  up  to  the  present  time,  thereby  doing 
“  what  in  him  lies”  to  efface  the  stains  from 
his  former  life.  This  is  creditable  and  manly- 
wise  in  the  dethroned  churchman,  but  to  us 
outsiders  it  looks  an  injudicious  thing  to  rein¬ 
state  a  man  thus  acknowledged  guilty  into  an 
office  demanding  the  utmost  purity  of  life. 
Our  clergy  are  paid  high  salaries  for  their  ca¬ 
pacity,  If-arning  and  supposed  virtue.  If  they 
betray  tlieir  trust — so  solemn  and  imposing — 
they  should  be  met  with  no  paltering,  but  be 
left  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  wicked¬ 
ness  and  folly.  If  they  repent  of  their  evil 
deeds  it  is  so  much  better  for  themselves — we 
are  glad  to  know  they  have  taken  the  return 
steps  in  good  time — but  the  Church  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  receive  them  again  to  minister  at  the 
altar.  They  may  be  good  men,  but  should  not 
be  accounted  good  Bishops.  A  man  may  be  a 
passing  good  man  when  he  would  be  a  bad 
Bishop.  The  office  should  exact  an  unblemished 
reputation  in  its  functionaries.  Like  Caesar’s 
wife  they  should  not  only  be  virtuous  but  above 
suspicion.  Society  should  demand  so  much  of 
the  Church,  or  the  time  will  come  when  its  offi¬ 
cers  will  be  subject  to  all  the  ribald  jests  and 
coarse  inuendoes  which  have  made  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  a  bye-word  and  a  hissing, 
and  its  Popes,  Cardinals,  and  nuns  and  monks, 
but  another  name  for  venality  and  corruption, 
so  that  Dante,  in  his  honest  indignation  at  a 
corrupt  Church,  does  not  scruple  to  put  one  of 
the  Popes  into  the  lowest  helL 
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The  Church  hus  lubl  much  of  Us  uocicul 
prestige,  uud  this  act  of  hers  in  restoring  a 
fallen  man  to  his  dignities,  and  reinstating  him 
into  his  duties  of  guide  and  teacher,  will  have 
the  effect  still  more  to  bring  it  down  id  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Young  America  is  not  as 
religious  as  he  should  be,  because  he  has  little 
faith  in  his  old  guides.  Give  him  a  priesthood 
pure  and  devoted  to  their  calling,  from  a  love 
of  God  aud  not  from  a  love  of  pelf ;  let  the 
great  truths  evolved  by  our  ever  developing 
humanity  be  fearlessly  and  piously  accepted  in 
the  pulpit,  and  he  would  go  to  the  Church  as 
the  best  means  of  improvement,  and  the  surest 
place  for  the  eueounter  of  lil)cral  aud  vigorous 
thought. 

CHARLIE  ASLEEP. 

KY  MARY  FOKRISn'. 

“  He  loved  the  silvery  harp 
Of  Nature,  and  liU  tiny  fingers 
Among  the  daisies.’* 

O.v  the  rich  green  Alo])e  of  a  peaceful  doll, 
Ilalf-rising,  as  if  to  look  out 
On  the  beautiful  scene,  that  fits  so  well 
Xlio  mysterious  sleep  and  the  dreamy  sj-ell,  ! 

Sitting  on  all  within  and  without ; 

Is  a  little  mound,  with  myrtle  entwined, 

Where  roses  are  falling  and  paling  ; 

Whore  the  dew,  in  violet  eyes  enshrined. 

Sparkles  the  daisy's  white  bosom  behind. 

In  fragrance  and  atarlight  exhaling. 

It  is  here  that  ho  lie.s.  like  an  uttered  prayer. 

And  the  fieecy  clouds  float  above  him, 
like  puixdy  draped  spirits  hovering  there 
To  watch  over  our  boy  in  his  golden  hair. 

Because  God  and  the  angels  love  him. 

And  a  winding  streamlet  dimples  and  sings, 

And  the  buttercups  wave  on  its  shore, 

And  the  whip-poor-will’s  note  a  memory  brings 
Of  clustering  curls  and  a  motion  like  wiugs, 

And  a  soft  gliding  shadow  before. 

The  moon  looks  down  on  the  sheltering  stone, 

The  sculptured  lamb  and  the  tender  pmyer— 

A  mother's  farewell  to  the  folded  and  flown~ 
Beautiful  types  of  the  little  dead  one, 

Billowed  in  all  his  innocence  there. 

And  we  think  os  we  follow  the  tremulous  beams, 

Of  the  lambent  light  tliat  once  lay  ' 

On  his  veined  brow,  and  silvered  the  dreams 
In  his  questioning  eyes,  till  memory  seems 
A  radiant  vi.sion — then  passes  away. 

Sleep,  innocent  one  I  Sweet  messengers,  stay ! 

O'ersliadow  the  place  where  he  lies. 

Till  the  morning  light  of  an  endless  day 
Shall  break  on  the  precious  and  guarded  clay, 

And  a  wodering  cherub  arise. 

WonDswonxn  somewhere  utters,  in  his  own 
sweet  words,  this  beautiful  thought : 

“  Tlie  (food  die  first ; 

And  they  whoso  Iiearts  are  dry  as  Hummer  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket.” 


BOOK  MAKING. 

J.  S.  Redfield  publishes  a  gift  book  for  the 
season  which  presents  itself  with  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  to  the  American  public.  It  is  entitled 
“  Margaret.”  The  story  is  purely  New  England, 
and  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Judd,  a  man 
whose  simple  and  rural  tastes,  combined  with  a 
character  of  great  earnestness  and  purity  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling,  well  qualifled  him  for  the  sacred 
office  of  the  Christian  pastor,  and  endeared  him 
to  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends. 

Mr.  Judd  preached  many  years  in  the  city  of 
Augusta,  Maine,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
died  there  while  exercising  bis  ministerial  func¬ 
tions.  Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  bis 
departure  to  a  higher  field  of  usefulness,  but 
his  memory  is  cherished  with  a  grateful  and 
Glial  tenderness,  not  only  by  those  who  sympa¬ 
thized  in  his  religious  vicw.s,  but  by  persons  of 
other  denominations  also,  who  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  so  much  goodness  of  heart  and  sin¬ 
gleness  of  purpose  as  was  exhibited  in  his  life. 
To  the  youth  of  his  pastoral  cliarge  he  was  a 
congenial  companion  and  friend.  A  vein  of 
poetry  and  a  fine  touch  of  romance  gave  a  pe¬ 
culiar  grace  and  variety  to  the  otherwise  mo- 
uotonous  career  of  a  clergyman,  which  affected 
bis  hearers  with  the  sweet  illusions  of  youth 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  poet. 

At  one  time  he  and  the  people  of  his  congre¬ 
gation  went  out  into  the  woods,  and  there,  of 
tlic  branches  of  trees,  under  the  overhanging 
forests,  they  erected  what  he  denominated  bis 
“  wild  wood  temple,”  surmounted  with  a  cross 
of  evergreens.  Here  it  was  his  habit  to  call 
around  him  the  children  of  his  flock,  and  here 
the  servic“s  of  the  church  were  performed  as 
long  os  the  season  would  permit.  It  was  a 
beautiful  idea,  worthy  the  good  pastor  in  the 
primitive  ages,  and  the  voice  of  praise  and 
prayer  in  this  sylvan  retreat  must  have  been 
touchingly  Impressive.  There  would  be  less 
work  done  by  outside  reformers  were  the  ma¬ 
jorities  of  the  clergy  as  enlightened  and  en¬ 
larged  in  their  views,  and  as  devoted  in  their 
lives,  as  was  this  truly  excellent  man. 

The  story  of  “  Margaret”  is  at  once  simple  and 
lovely,  but  abounding  in  the  picturesque.  This 
quality  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Darlcy,  who  illustrates  the  volume.  Many 
years  ago  he  commenced  the  task,  now  com¬ 
pleted  with  so  much  beauty  of  thought  and  de¬ 
sign,  os  a  labor  of  love  only.  The  author  of 
true  genius  must  give  the  key-note  always  to 
the  painter,  whose  province  it  is  to  carry  out 
in  detail  the  suggestions  of  art.  A  word,  a 
line,  is  thus  made  to  embody  a  thought  of 
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beauty  to  thu  mind,  and  a  fine  picture  to  the 
sense  also.  The  poet,  who  fills  out  his  own 
ideas  till  the  fullness  of  description  becomes 
wearisome  to  the  mind,  is  lass  a  poet  than  he 
whose  thoughts  bring  pictures  more  than 
words ;  and  thus  the  artist  is  called  upon,  as  it 
were,  to  give  external  completeness  to  his 
work.  He  gives  the  statuesque  ;  he  completes 
the  draping  of  a  fine  conception  ;  he  reveals 
the  beauty  latent  in  the  thought.  In  doing 
this  he  is  a  revelator  of  the  beautiful,  not  a 
dissector  of  it.  He  does  not  present  us  with 
the  bones  piled  one  upon  another,  the  arteries 
pulsing  in  their  flow,  the  tissues  of  gossamer 
and  the  nerves  of  delicacy,  together  with 
muscles  strained  in  action ;  in  short,  he  does 
not  present  us  with  an  anatomical  study,  but 
with  a  being,  draped, in  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  the  Great  Former,  and  we  know  something 
of  the  rare  and  harmonious  action  beneath 
tixtm  the  skill  of  his  external  intimations.  It 
is  so  in  every  branch  of  art.  The  true  artist 
feels  instinctively  what  to  seize  and  what  to 
reject ;  the  second-rate  and  the  imitator  cater 
for  the  immediate — are  on  a  level  with  the 
public  needs,  and  supply  them,  but  never  take 
the  ocean,  as  it  were,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand — 
never  lift  the  human  mass  out  of  its  present 
littleness,  and  show  a  new  and  goodly  heritage 
of  higher  and  better  thought.  They  have  no, 
Pisgah  hights,  no  far  reaebings,  and  no  hearty 
grasp  of  untried  perception.  Not  so  the  true 
child  of  genius.  He  labors  in  accordance  with 
the  great  principles  of  truth  and  beauty,  and 
finds  therein  his  own  exceeding  great  reward. 
The  best  and  loveliest  may  elude  his  hand,  but 
loveliness  and  truth  shape  all  his  conceptions, 
and  impart  the  peace  of  their  own  atmosphere. 

Shakespeare  alone  can  make  us  “  sup  full  of 
horrors,”  and  not  recoil  from  the  banquet, 
simply  because  ho  makes  the  goading  horrors 
of  the  internal  man  to  be  the  moving  spring  to 
external  acl*^  and  the  record  of  tliese  we  endure, 
because  they  are  tangible  and  call  down  their 
own  retribution  ;  but  had  he  given  us  the 
subtile  internal  webb  of  metaphysic  analysis 
we  could  no  more  have  endured  his  Macbeth, 
or  his  Richard,  than  we  could  endure  the  con¬ 
versation  of  these  wondtrt,  when  in  the  bight 
of  their  cruel  and  terrible  career.  Othello’s 
brief  distinction  between  murder  and  sacrifice, 
in  the  death  of  his  wife,  is  the  key  to  all  his 
wild  and  Iicautiful  and  most  affecting  passions, 
yet  had  all  these  been  wrought  in  words  and 
placed  before  us  we  should  thrill  with  horror. 
So  with  Lear ;  “  did’st  tliou  give  all  to  thy  two 
daughters,  and  did  they  leave  thee  thus?”  tells 


volumes  of  outraged  paternity — and  “  her  voice 
was  always  low,”  gives  us  the  whole  exquisite 
character  of  Cordelia. 

A  true  artist  detects  at  once  the  elements  of 
the  drama,  the  lyric,  the  sonnet;  but  the 
trained,  or  accidental  artist,  has  no  insight  to 
know  the  ditference  of  things,  and  hence  he 
blends  incongruous  muterials,  at  which  even 
pity’s  self  might  laugh. 

IVhat  is  true  of  oue  art  is  applicable  to 
others — for  the  province  of  all  art,  whether  it 
be  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  or  architect¬ 
ure,  is  to  evolve  what  is  harmonious.  That 
which  is  ghastly,  that  which  disgusts,  demoral¬ 
izes  also,  and  a  hint  should  suffice  for  the  man¬ 
ifestation.  But  we  are  writing  too  much  aside 
from  the  subject  before  us. 

Mr.  Darley,  by  his  c.xquisite  sense  of  the  true 
basis  of  art,  by  his  fine  imagination,  combined 
with  an  eye  and  hand,  both  ready  c.xpononts  of 
the  mind,  stands  at  the  head  of  his  art  in  this 
country.  His  illustrations  ore  always  wonder¬ 
fully  graphic,  rarely  ever  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  congruity  into  the  impenetrable 
shadowings  of  caricature.  He  is  a  refined,  cul¬ 
tivated  man,  with  a  manly  boldness  and  free¬ 
dom  of  touch,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
excellence. 

*•  Margaret”  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
fame  of  the  artist  ns  well  as  that  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  work  is  indeed  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
drawn  by  the  master  hand.  We  were  greatly 
impressed  with  these  illustrations  when  we  saw 
them  in  pencil  several  years  ago,  and  their 
publication  confirms  the  opinion  then  reached. 

The  whole  work  is  a  sumptuous  specimen  of 
native  genius  and  mechanical  execution.  The 
engi'aver  has  done  his  task  with  artistic  skill ; 
the  paper  is  of  exquisite  tone  and  texture, 
while  the  typography  and  binding  arc  fitting 
mediums  for  the  out-speakings  of  genius.  The 
publishers  deserve  much  credit  for  their  enter¬ 
prise. 

A  GLANCE  ALL  ROUND. 

The  present  number  of  our  Magazine  goes 
to  press  at  so  early  a  date  that  our  notices  of 
current  events  can  not  be  brought  up  much 
later  than  the  first  week  in  December.  The 
subjects  of  most  general  interest  are  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Congress,  the  President’s  Message,  and 
the  general  affairs  of  the  nation,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

Congress  assembled  as  usual  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  of  December — there  being  an  unusually  full 
attendance  of  members  of  both  Houses.  The 
session  of  the  House  opened,  as  the  last  one 
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closed,  with  an  escitiUK  debate  growing  out  of  would  seem  to  be  the  most  obvious  way  of 
the  Kansas  difficulty.  The  question  in  issue  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  this  fast- 
was  the  reception  of  General  WhitGeld  to  a  sailing  Republican  party, 
seat  in  the  House  as  Delegate  from  Kansas  Ter-  The  President  represents  the  foreign  rela- 
ritory.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  House  tions  of  our  country  as  being,  with  trifling  ex- 
rejected  Mr.  Whitfield  at  the  last  session,  os  a  ceptions,  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
delegate,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  legally  Governments  of  Spain  and  Mexico  have  not 
elected.  The  House  did  not  acknowledge  the  yet  responded  satisfactorily  to  the  demands  of 
validity  of  what  has  been  called  ‘‘  the  bogus  our  Government  for  indemnity  to  our  citizens 
laws  of  the  bogus  Legislature  of  Kansas.”  As  who  have  suffered  unjustifiable  ipjuries,  but  it 
Mr.  WhitGeld  was  again  elected  under  the  same  is  believed  the  delay  is  owing  to  the  distracted 
laws,  the  Republican  members  of  the  House  re-  condition  of  affairs  in  those  countries,  and  does 
solved  to  reject  him  if  possible.  At  first  they  not  call  for  any  strenuous  action  on  our  part 


had  a  small  majority;  but  the  question  was 
kept  open  for  several  days,  and  warmly  dc- 
Imted.  In  the  mean  time,  by  the  arrival  of 
more  members,  the  boot  was  found  to  be  on  the 
other  leg  ;  the  Democrats  had  a  small  mi\jority, 
and  the  probability  was  that  Mr.  Whitfleld 
would  obtain  a  scat  in  the  House. 

The  President's  message  was  sent  in  to  the 
two  Houses  Tuesday  noon,  and  by  3  o’clock 
P.  M.  it  was  printed  and  circulated  by  thou¬ 
sands  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union, 
advance  copies  having  been  forwarded  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  in  the  cities,  with  liberty  to 
furnish  them  to  the  newspapers  as  soon  as  the 
telegraph  informed  them  that  the  message  was 
laid  before  Congress.  The  message  is  well 
written,  and  in  the  main  a  creditable  docu¬ 
ment.  The  President's  partisan  zeal,  however, 
has  carried  him  quite  too  far  on  one  point.  In 
his  long  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Kansas,  he 
attributes  to  the  great,  the  overwhelming  party 
in  the  free  States,  who  took  the  name  of  Re¬ 
publican  in  the  late  election,  a  design  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  slave 
States.  This  is  untrue  and  unjust.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  in  the  free  States  never  had 
any  design  to  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  slave  States  to  regulate  their  own 
internal  affairs.  The  object  of  the  great  Re¬ 
publican  party  of  the  North  was  to  make  Kan¬ 
sas  a  free  State ;  and,  though  they  were  de¬ 
feated  in  the  election,  we  believe  they  have 
accomplished  their  object.  The  numerical  and 
moral  force  exhibited  by  the  Republican  party 
in  the  late  election  will  probably  compel  the 
South,  and  the  Administration,  and  the  great 
Democratic  party,  to  yield  the  point  which 
they  have  apparently  gained,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  and  policy,  for  they  never  would 
venture  another  struggle  on  the  same  issue.  It 
is  the  general  impression  now  that  the  incom¬ 
ing  Administration  will  take  that  ground  ;  and, 
at  least,  that  no  obstacles  will  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  Kansas  becoming  a  free  State.  This 


at  present  • 

But  with  regard  to  New  Grenada,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  President  seems  to 
hold  quite  a  different  tone.  That  little  Repub¬ 
lic  seems  to  need  to  have  its  ears  pulled.  The 
President  has  demanded  of  that  Government 
full  indemnity  to  our  citizens  for  the  murders 
and  destruction  of  property  by  the  riotous 
mob  at  Panama  in  April  last,  and  has  caused  a 
naval  force  to  be  stationed  at  Panama  and 
Aspinwall  to  protect  our  citizens  and  property 
crossing  the  Isthmus.  In  the  meantime  the 
Government  of  New  Grenada  has  been  passing 
laws  infringing  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company — and,  indeed, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  whole  people. 
One  of  these  acts  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
New  Granada  imposes  a  tax  of  more  than  three 
dollars  a  pound  on  all  mail  matter  crossing  the 
Isthmus  on  the  Panama  Railroad,  which  would 
be  a  tax  in  the  aggregate  on  the  United  States 
mails  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  The  President  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
if  this  extraordinary  measure  should  be  per¬ 
sisted  in,  “  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  it”  With  regard  to  Nicaragua, 
the  President  is  quite  brief  and  non- committal. 
He  says  there  seems  to  be  two  parties  of  late 
claiming  the  Government,  (the  Walker  party 
and  the  Rivas  party,)  and  that  ministers  Lave 
lately  been  sent  to  this  Government  by  each  ; 
but  with  the  imperfect  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  present  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
which  party  was  the  Government  de  facto,  and 
he  has  therefore  refused  to  receive  the  minister 
of  cither. 

We  learn  from  the  President’s  Message,  that 
there  is  a  fair  prosi>ect  of  a  new  and  important 
principle  being  incorporated  into  the  code  of 
international  law,  which  will  do  away  with 
primleering  in  time  of  war,  and  also  secure  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  and  private  property  from  seizure 
by  the  armed  vessels  of  an  opposing  belligerent 
power.  This  would  be  a  great  step  toward 
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ameliorating:  the  horrors  of  war,  and  of  inaugu¬ 
rating  an  approach  to  the  era  of  “  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men.”  It  ia  gratifying 
to  an  American  that  our  own  Government  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  procurement  of  this  im¬ 
portant  and  beneficent  modification  of  interna¬ 
tional  law. 

The  able  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shows  the  finances  of  the  country  to 
be  in  a  -prosperous  condition — indeed,  rather 
too  prosperous,  for  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  hare  too  much  money  in  his 
pocket ;  it  makes  his  children  too  craving  to 
get  hold  of  it.  Aud  when  they  get  their  hands 
into  the  old  man’s  pockets,  it  is  apt  to  make 
them  profligate  and  conupt. 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  Ist  of 
July  last  was  very  nearly  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for 
the  current  year,  ending  the  30th  of  next  Jiuie, 
are  estimated  at  something  over  ninety-two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  expenditures  for 
.  the  same  time  at  something  over  seventy  mil¬ 
lions,  leaving  twenty-two  millions  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  But  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  fallowing  year,  ending  June  30, 
1858,  leave  the  large  amount  'of  about  forty- 
four  millions  of  dollars  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 
On  this  state  of  things  the  Secretary  strongly 
recommends  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  duties,  to  bring  the  receipts  down 
nearer  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  Government. 


THE  STUDIO  S  APOLOGY. 

We  have  heard  of  a  good  old  lady  who  was 
noted  for  cooking  good  dinners,  and  was  equally 
noted  for  pouring  out  a  continual  stream  of 
apologies  for  her  poor  fare  all  the  time  her 
guests  were  eating.  On  one  occasion  a  guest 
was  present  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
old  lady’s  tactics,  and  felt  a  little  puzzled  how 
to  take  her  earnest  apologies.  At  last  she 
handed  him  her  choice  dish,  the  pride  of  the 
feast,  and  at  the  same  time  piled  on  the  excuses 
with  redoubled  earnestness.  She  was  sorry 
she  had  nothing  better  ;  she  didn’t  know  as  he 
could  hardly  eat  it,  &c. 

The  guest  tasted,  and  looked  at  her,  and 
tasted  again,  and  finally  replied,  “  Well,  madam, 
I  have  eaten  better,  and  I  have  eaten  wor.se.” 

“  You  lie,”  said  the  old  woman,  flying  in  a 
passion,  “  you  never  eat  better  in  your  life.” 

We  have  given  this  anecdote  by  way  of  a 
gentle  hint  to  the  reader  as  to  what  we  think 
of  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine.  For 
we  have  an  opinion  of  our  own  about  it,  and 
that  opinion  is  fixed ;  and  in  case  the  reader 


should  venture  to  speak  disparagingly  of  it, 
and  pretend  he  had  seen  better  magazines  in 
his  day,  ten  chances  to  one  there  might  be  a 
flare  up  between  ns. 

However,  we  will  neither  boast  nor  apolo¬ 
gize,  but  let  the  number  speak  for  itself. 
Many  of  the  articles,  by  their  titles  and  illus¬ 
trations,  will  at  once  attract  attention.  Of 
some  of  those  which  may  not  so  immediately 
attract  attention  by  their  titles,  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  “American  Contributions  to 
Science,”  “  Madam  Roland,”  and  the  “  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,”  will  be  found  to  be 
articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 


^bitor's  (Dlic, 

THE  OLIOS  APOLOGY. 

In  making  up  the  present  number  of  the 
Magazine  we  began  to  think  the  Olio  hardly 
corresponded  with  its  title,  for  it  was  not  much 
of  a  mixture,  or  miscellany,  or  hotch-potch 
variety,  or  boiled  dish  with  many  ingredients, 
as  the  name  implies.  So  we  appealed  to  .Major 
Downing,  who  was  busy  looking  over  the  last 
proofs  of  Ills  portion  of  the  Magazine,  and  told 
him  that  his  illustrated  Life  and  our  illustrated 
I’oem  tilled  up  so  much  space  in  the  Olio  that 
there  was  no  room  left  to  add  auy  other 
“  fixins”  to  the  feast. 

The  Major  turned  square  round,  looked  us 
right  in  the  face,  with  a  pleasant  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  and  said,  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  jest  look  a 
here ;  when  a  feller  has  stuffed  his  jacket  chock 
full  of  fat  roast  turkey,  and  topt  off  with  a 
great  heaping  plate  of  as  nice  a  plum  pud¬ 
ding  as  ever  was  eat,  what  does  he  care  about 
auy  more  fixius.  Not  a  snap,  I  guess.  Aint 
my  Life  better  thau  a  roast  turkey  ?  And  aint 
the  Poem,  with  them  picters,  better  than  a 
plum  pudding?  Go  ahead,  I’ll  resk  ye.” 

So  we  took  the  Major’s  advice. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  has  been  asserted,  upon  no  less  authority 
than  the  immortal  Sam  Patch,  “  that  some 
things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others.”  The 
veteran  politician.  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
has  given  to  his  countrymen  a  comprehensive 
and  very  valuable  work  entitled  : 

“TUIKTY 1X488  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE ; 
Or,  A  History  of  ms  Working  of  rai  Aherican  Gotebs- 
MENT  FOR  Thirty  Years,”  &c. 

Now,  that  other  veteran  politician.  Major 
Jack  Downing,  who  declares  positively  that 
there  is  an  outside  as  well  as  an  inside  to 
everything,  has  in  preparation,  to  lay  before 
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Uis  countrymcD,  hia  comprehensive  and  valua¬ 
ble  work  entitled : 

•  ininTY  VriARS  out  of  the  united  states  sen¬ 
ate;  Or,  A  IbSTURYOFTHK  WoKKlXU  Or  ^VaSKlCAN  Tou- 
■miAXs  FOR  Thirty  Ykhrs,”  &c. 

Major  Downing  has  decided  to  present  his 
work  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  the 
United  States  Magazine  ;  for,  he  said,  as  the 
work  itself  is  of  a  strictly  national  character, 
he  felt  bound  to  select  the  most  elevated  and 
respectable  channel  for  communicating  it  to 
the  public.  Though  this  broad  flattery  caused 
us  to  blush  a  little,  we  told  the  Major  we 
guessed  he  was  about  right,  and  advised  him  to 
go  ahead.  We  told  him,  also,  that  in  order 
that  he  might  appear  in  the  best  possible  “  rig” 
liefore  the  public,  we  would  give  our  artist  or¬ 
ders  to  fit  him  out  with  a  first-rate  set  of  “  pre¬ 
fers  ”  to  illustrate  his  work  from  beginning  to 
end,  if  it  took  a  thou.sand  of  them.  The  Major 
was  much  affected  at  this,  and  said  he  had  sel¬ 
dom  witnessed  such  an  instance  of  kindness 
and  magnanimity  since  his  dear  old  friend 
General  Jackson  went  to  his  long  rest.  And 
if  we  were  going  to  take  the  trouble  to  put  in 
such  nice  “  picters,”  he  would  put  his  best  foot 
forward,  and  try  to  get  the  work  up  in  as  good 
style  as  he  could.  He  would  go  clear  back  to 
his  childhood,  and  give  some  account  of  his 
“  ancestral  posterity as  fur  back  os  his  old 
grandfather,  Mr.  Zebedee  Downing,  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  into  the  primeval  “  forests  of 
Down  Ea.st.”  He  didn’t  know  as  he  should 
make  his  work  quite  as  long  as  Mr.  Benton’s 
two  great  big  “  vollums,”  but  he  would  try  to 
make  it  quite  as  interesting.  He  said  he 
shouldn’t  interfere  or  encroach  at  all  on  Colonel 
Benton’s  ground.  The  Colonel’s  work  was  to 
show  the  working  of  the  American  Government 
for  thirty  years,  and  his  work  was  to  show  the 
working  of  American  politicians  for  thirty 
years.  And,  besides,  the  Colonel’s  stand  point 
was  iiiaide  the  Senate,  and  his  stand-point  was 
outside  the  Senate.  So  he  didn’t  see  as  they 
ever  need  to  clash,  for  in  the  workings  of  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  politicians  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  apprehended  was  a  clash  between 
the  ins  and  the  ouls. 

Finally,  we  made  a  satisfactory  arrangement  | 
with  the  Major  to  produce  his  great  work,  bis 
Thirty  Years  Out  of  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
the  pleasure  to  present  our  readers  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  of  it  in  the  present  number  of  the 
United  States  Magazine.  It  will  be  continued 
from  month  to  month  till  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  if  it  takes  “  thirty  years  inside  the 
Magazine.”  It  will  contain  the  whole  batch  of 
the  Htqor’s  Letters,  and  other  dockymeuts,” 


I  from  the  year  1830,  when  be  first  struck  out 
into  public  life,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  will 
show  the  workings  of  politicians  in  the  State 
of  Maine  in  1830,  when  “  the  wheels  of  Govern¬ 
ment  got  trig’d,”  and  they  had  “  such  a  tussle 
to  get  ’em  agoing.”  It  will  then  show  bow  Mr. 
Downing  went  to  Washington,  and  became 
“Gincral  Jackson’s  right  hand  man  and  how 
he  helped  the  old  Gincral  through  with  his  fight 
against  “  Biddle’s  Bank,”  and  how  he  settled 
the  Madawaska  Boundary  difficulty,  and  how 
he  put  down  and  crushed  out  South  Carolina 
Nullification.  These  letters  and  “dockyments” 
will  show  the  workings  of  politicians  during 
the  Mexican  War,  and  how  the  Major  helped 
President  Polk  along  through  those  trouble¬ 
some  times ;  and  how  he  and  Mr.  Trist  went  to 
Mexico,  and  held  General  Scott  and  General 
Taylor  in  check  and  wouldn’t  let  them  ruu 
away  with  President  Polk’s  thunder.  They  will 
show,  also,  how  General  Scott  wasn’t  elected 
President,  and  how  General  Pierce  was.  They 
will  describe  the  hard  tug  there  was  at  Balti¬ 
more  to  get  General  Pierce  nominated,  and 
how  at  last  the  nomination  was  ratified  at  Down- 
ingville,  and  so  secured  his  election.  They 
will  show  how  the  Major  and  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Mr.  Soulcy  got  up  that  Ostend  Convention,  and 
laid  the  plan  and  mode  the  agreement  to  “  take 
Cuba  if  we  have  the  power and  how  the  Ma¬ 
jor  fitted  out  a  naval  expedition  in  the  schooner 
Two  Pollies,  and  cruised  about  several  months 
to  effect  that  object  In  short,  the  letters  and 
other  “dockyments’’  will  show  more  things 
than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at,  and  of  course 
more  than  can  be  alluded  to  here. 

But  besides  the  valuable  political  and  his¬ 
torical  information,  interesting  to  the  old  and 
instructive  to  the  young,  that  will  be  found 
embodied  in  this  great  work  of  Major  Down¬ 
ing,  there  is  another  important  reason  why  it 
should  be  given  to  the  public,  and  why  the 
publishers  of  this  magazine  take  pride  and 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  work  in  a  dress  and 
with  embellishments  worthy  of  the  subject — 
and  that  is,  the  universally  admitted  fact,  that 
the  writings  of  the  genuine  original  Major 
Downing  present  the  best  and  truest  exposition 
of  the  peculiar  Yankee  dialect  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  that  there  is  extant.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  quote  a  few  authorities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  opinion.  A  portion  of  the  earlier 
part  of  this  scries  of  letters  was  published 
some  twenty  years  ago  in  a  small  volume  in 
Boston,  by  Lilly,  Waite  &  Co.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  the  late  Major  Noah,  for  many  years  known 
as  an  able  and  leading  journalist  in  New  York, 
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spoke  of  the  book  ud  follows,  iu  bis  Evuuing 
Star : 

“  The  Letters,  which  have  obtained  a  circula¬ 
tion  and  celebrity  more  extended,  perhaps,  than 
any  production  that  ever  issued  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  arc  written  with  all  the  quaint  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  style  of  Fielding,  and  abound  iu  pas¬ 
sages  of  infinite  drollery  and  exquisite  humor.” 

Robert  Walsh,  at  that  time,  and  for  many 
years  previous,  editor  of  the  National  Gazette, 
at  Philadelphia,  certainly  one  of  the  ablest 
journalists  our  country  has  produced,  and  the 
first  American  writer  who  compelled  the  En¬ 
glish  critics  to  respect  American  criticism, 
made  the  following  remarks  in  his  Gazette,  in 
which  he  alludes  to  imitators  who  had  unjusti¬ 
fiably  ailoptcd  the  Major's  signature  in  writing 
in  the  newspapers : 

“  It  has  been  the  fate  of  all  successful  au¬ 
thors  to  have  counterfeits,  who  deal  with  their 
originals,  as  Hamlet  says,  that  some  players 
imitate  nature.  The  Rabelais,  the  Swifts,  the 
Voltairs,  suffered  in  their  day  by  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  interlopers  of  the  sort.  Mere  bung¬ 
lers  attempted  to  personate  them,  and  con¬ 
founded  the  less  discriminating  or  critical  part 
of  the  reading  public.  Magor  Jack  Downing 
has  paid  in  like  manner  the  penalty  of  genius 
and  popularity  ;  and  he  has  complained  of  the 
hardship  and  injustice  in  a  characteristic  vein. 
We  humbly  advise  him  to  write  over  the  whole 
story  of  President  Jackson’s  late  expedition. 
It  might  confidently  be  predicted  that  a  full 
narrative  from  his  pen,  duly  authcntic|tted, 
would  obtain  as  much  vogue  in  these  United 
States  08  did  Peter  Plymley’s  Letters  in  Great 
Britain.” 

The  old  New  York  Mirror,  March  23,  1839, 
speaking  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Major 
Downing,  said : 

“  These  are  the  most  graphic  and  really  the 
best  Yankee  papers  we  have  ever  seen,  or  ever 
expect  to  see,  let  who  will  write  them.” 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  July 
3,  1839,  in  speaking  of  the  writings  of  the  Ma¬ 
jor,  used  the  following  language : 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  k  the  hat 
painter  of  Yankee  peeidiaritiet  (hat  ever  terete.  He 
is  true  to  nature  and  never  caricatures,  but 
without  caricaturing  is  most  amusing.” 

The  same  paper,  February  27, 1844,  referring 
to  Major  Downing’s  Letters,  said : 

“  Those  letters  were  written  in  the  true  and 
genuine  spirit  of  Yankeedom,  and  were  clothed 
in  the  real  vernacular  of  the  land.  Some  of 
them  deserve  a  much  higher  and  more  lasting 
reputation  than  seems  to  have  awaited  them ; 


though  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  do 
not  hereafter  take  the  place  they  so  eminently 
merit.  They  ought  to  be  considered  standard 
exhibitions  of  New  England  {leculinrities  of 
style,  feeling  and  sentiment  at  the  time,  and 
be  cherished  as  authentic  mementoes  of  the 
pilgrim  opinions  and  pilgrim  dialects  of  the 
generation  in  which  they  appeared.” 

The  same  ieading  New  York  journal,  July 
16,  1845,  again  referring  to  the  author  of  these 
letters,  said : 

“  Ho  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  writer  who 
has  ever  been  entirely  8ucccs.sful  in  the  genu¬ 
ine  dialect  of  Yankee  land.” 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  general 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
country,  os  well  os  of  its  politics  and  “  the 
workings  of  politicians,”  that  these  papers 
should  be  preserved  in  an  authentic  form  and 
attractive  dress,  corresponding  in  some  degree 
with  their  intrinsic  merits.  To  accomplish  this 
important  object  the  publishers  of  the  United 
States  Magazine  have  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  in  their  power  to  bestow.  The  Major’s 
heart  is  very  much  given  to  the  work,  and  he 
will  superintend  the  management  of  the  whole 
business,  “  picters”  and  all.  For  that  purpose 
he  has  determined  to  let  the  “  Two  Pollies  ” 
lay  off  and  on,  or  make  short  cruises  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Jumper  and  Sargent 
Joel,  while  he  will  devote  himself  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  “  Thirty  Years'  View"  for  the  press. 
We  should  explain  what  some  of  our  readers, 
perhaps,  may  not  recollect,  that  Sargent  Joel 
Downing  has  command  of  the  military  foice 
on  board  of  the  Two  Pollies,  consisting  mainly 
of  the  Downingville  militia,  who  were  em¬ 
barked  on  board  more  than  a  year  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Cuba.  The  Major  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  disbanded  or  return  to  Down¬ 
ingville,  for  he  says  there  is  no  knowing  but 
what  Mr.  Buchanan  may  want  their  services 
before  he  gets  through  his  Administration  ;  and 
he  never  did  leave  a  friend  in  the  lurch  yet, 
and,  therefore,  he  shant  turn  his  back  on  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  and  expla¬ 
nations,  we  will  let  the  Major  go  straight  ahead 
and  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way.  In  the 
present  number  of  the  Magazine  we  will  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  early  life,  with  some  no¬ 
tice  of  his  father,  grandfather,  Uncle  Joshua, 
&c.;  and.  also,  give  the  commencement  of  his 
celebrated  Series  of  Letters.  Reader,  please 
look  at  the  following  page,  and  allow  us  the 
pleasure  to  introduee  you  to  the  original  Major 
Jack  Downing,  of  Downingville,  State  of  Maine. 
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PKETCH  OF  MY  E.\RI,Y  I.IFE. 

W  wmni  I  TKIL  C()NSU>KIUHIJS  JIOliE  JlBOfT  MT  CRAId)- 
FATHKi:  TIIAX  I  VO  ABOl'T  MV.XKIF. 

When  we  read  about  great  men  wo  always 
want  to  know  something  al>out  the  place  where 
they  live ;  therefore  I  shall  In'gin  ray  history 
with  a  short  account  of  Downiiigville,  the 
place  where  I  was  born  and  brought  up. 

Downinjfvillc  is  a  snug,  tidy  sort  of  a  village, 
situated  iu  a  valley  about  two  miles  long,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  scooped  out  between 
two  large  rugged  hills  that  lie  to  the  cast  and 
west,  having  a  thick  forest  of  trees  to  the 
north,  and  a  clear  pond  of  a-atcr,  With  a  sandy 
beach,  to  the  south.  It  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  main  road  as  you  go  back  into  the 

VoL.  IV— 7. 


country,  and  is  jest  about  in  the  middle  of  Down 
East.  It  contains  by  this  time  a  pretty  consid 
crable  number  of  inhabitants,  though  my 
grandfather  Downing  was  the  first  person  that 
settled  there,  jest  after  he  got  back  from  soger- 
ing  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  has  a  school- 
house  and  a  tavern,  and  a  minister,  and  a  doc¬ 
tor,  and  a  blacksmith,  and  a  shoe-maker,  and 
folks  that  work  at  most  all  sorts  of  trades. 
They  hav’nt  got  any  mectiu-house  up  yet,  but 
the  school-house  is  prftty  large,  and  does  very 
well  to  hold  meetins  in,  and  they  have  mcetins 
very  regular  every  Sunday,  the  men  filling  up 
all  the  seats  on  one  side  of  the  school-house 
and  the  women  on  the  other. 
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Tliey  hav’nt  got  auy  lawyer  in  Dowuing- 
villc.  There  was  one  come  once  and  sot  out  to 
settle  there,  and  hired  a  room  and  put  a  sign 
up  over  the  door  with  his  name  on  it,  and  the 
word  “  office’’  in  great  large  letters,  so  big  you 
conld  read  ’em  clear  across  the  road.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  was  called  at  the  school- 
house  the  next  day,  and  after  chawing  the 
matter  over  awhile  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
if  the  man  wanted  an  office  he  should  go  some¬ 
where  else  for  it,  for  as  for  having  an  office- 
seeker  in  Downingville  they  never  would.  So 
they  voted  that  he  should  leave  the  town  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  they  would  take  him 
down  to  the  pond  and  duck  him,  and  ride  him 
out  of  town  on  a  rail.  A  committee  of  twenty 
of  the  stoutest  men  in  Downingville  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  the  message  to  him,  at  which 
he  prudently  took  the  hint,  and  packed  up  and 
cleared  out  that  afternoon.  All  the  quarrels, 
and  disputes  and  law-ca.«es  are  always  left  out 
to  uncle  Joshua  Downing,  and  he  settles  them 
all,  by  and  large,  at  two  shillings  a  piece,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  have  come  to  blows,  and  then 
he  charges  two  and  sixpence  apiece. 

As  I  said  afore,  my  grandfather,  old  Mr.  Zel)- 
edee  Downing,  was  the  first  settler  in  Downing¬ 
ville.  Bless  bis  old  heart,  he’s  livingyet  [1834]. 
and,  although  he  is  eighty-six  years  old,  he 
attended  a  public  caucus  for  the  good  of  his 
country  about  two  years  ago,  and  made  a 
speech,  when  I  was  nominated  for  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Maine. 

As  it  is  the  fa.shion,  in  writing  the  lives  of 
great  folks,  to  go  back  and  tell  something 
about  their  posterity,  I  .spo.se  I  ought  to  give 
some  account  of  my  good  old  grandfather,  for 
he  w'as  a  true  patriot,  and  as  strong  a  republi¬ 
can  as  ever  une’e  Joshua  was.  lie  was  born 
somewhere  in  the  old  Bay  State,  away  back  of 
Boston,  and  when  the  Revolutionary  war  come 
on  ho  went  a  sogering.  Many  and  many  a 
time  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I’ve  sot  in  the 
comer  till  most  midnight  to  hear  him  tell  over 
his  going  through  the  fatigue  of  Burgtrine.  If 
one  of  the  neighbors  came  in  to  chat  awhile  in 
an  evening  my  grandfather  was  always  sure  to 
go  through  the  fatigue  of  Burgwine  ;  and  if  a 
stranger  was  traveling  through  Downingville 
and  stopped  at  my  grandfather's  in  a  warm 
afternoon  to  got  a  glass  of  water,  it  was 
ten  chances  to  one  if  he  could  get  away  till 
my  grandfather  had  berti  through  the  whole 
story  of  the  fatigue  of  Burgwine.  He  ii.sed  to 
tell  it  the  best  to  old  Mr.  Johnson,  who  used  to 
come  in  regularly  about  once  a  week  to  spend 
an  evening  and  drink  a  mug  of  my  grand¬ 


father’s  cider.  And  he  would  set  so  patiently 
and  hear  my  grandfather  through  from  begin- 
uing  to  end,  that  I  never  could  tell  which  took 
the  most  comfort,  Mr.  Johnson  in  drinking  the 
cider,  or  my  grandfather  in  going  through  the 
fatigue  of  Burgwine.  After  Mr.  Johnson  had 
taken  about  two  or  three  drinks  he  would 
smack  his  lips  and  say,  “  I  guess,  Mr.  Downing, 
}’ou  would  have  1)cen  glad  to  get  such  a  mug 
of  cider  as  this  in  the  battle  of  Burgwine.” 

“  Why,  yes,”  said  my  grandfather,  ”  or  when 
we  was  on  the  march  from  Cambridge  to  Peeks- 
kill  either,  or  from  Peekskill  to  Albany,  or 
from  Albany  to  Saratogue,  where  we  went 
through  the  fatigue  of  Burgwine.  Old  Schuy¬ 
ler  was  our  gineral,”  said  my  grandfather, 
bracing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  “  and  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  traitor,  and  was  sent  for  to 
go  to  Gineral  Washington  to  be  court-mar¬ 
tialed.  Then  Gineral  Gates  was  sent  to  us  to 
take  command,  and  he  was  a  most  capital  offi¬ 
cer,  every  inch  of  him.  He  had  his  cocked  hat 
on,  and  his  regimentals,  and  his  furbelows  on 
his  shoulders,  and  he  looked  nobly,”  said  my 
grandfather.  “  I  can  see  him  now,  as  plain  as 
if  'twas  yesterday.  He  wore  a  plaguy  great 
stub  cue,  as  big  as  my  wrist,  sticking  out  at  the 
hack  of  bis  neck  as  straight  as  a  handspike. 
Well,  when  Gates  came  we  were  all  reviewed, 
and  everything  was  put  in  complete  order,  and 
ho  led  us  on,  ye  see,  to  take  Burgwine.  By 
daylight  in  the  morning  we  were  called  out  by 
the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  drawn  up  in  regi¬ 
ments,  and  the  word  was,  ‘on  your  post®, 
march.’  And  there  we  stood,  marching  on  our 
posts  without  moving  forward  an  inch  ;  heads 
up.  looking  to  the  right.  We  didn’t  dare  to 
move  an  eye,  nor  hard  Ip  to  wink. 

“  By  and  by  along  comes  the  old  Gineral  to 
inspect  us,  riding  along  so  stately,  and  that  old 
stub  cue  sticking  out  behind  his  head  so 
straight,  it  seems  a.s  though  I  can  sec  him  now. 
right  here  Ixjfore  me.  And  then  he  addressed 
us,  like  a  father  talking  to  his  children.  ‘  Fel¬ 
low  soldiei-s,’ says  ho, ‘this  day  we  arc  going 
to  try  the  strength  of  Burgwine’s  forces.  Now 
let  every  man  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  go  forward 
boldly  and  attack  them  with  courage,  and 
you’ve  nothing  to  fear.’  0,  he  addressed  us 
completely  ;  and  then  we  marched  off  to  meet 
the  inemy.  By  and  by  wo  begun  to  hear  the 
balls  whizzing  over  our  heads,  and  the  iuemy’s 
guns  begun  to  roar  like  thunder.  I  felt  terri¬ 
bly  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  we  kept  marching 
up.  marching  up,”  said  my  grandfather,  rising 
and  marching  across  the  floor,  ‘‘for  we  had 
orders  not  to  fire  a  gun  till  we  got  up  so  near 
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we  could  almost  reach  ’em  with  our  bagonuta  ; 
and  there  was  a  hundred  drums  all  in  a  bunch, 
rattling  enough  to  craze  a  nation,  and  the  fifes 
and  the  bugles,”  continued  mj  grandfather, 
still  marching  across  the  floor,  “went  tudlc, 
tudle,  tudlc,  tudlc.  0, 1  can  hear  that  very 
tunc  ringing  in  my  cars  now,  as  plain  as  if 
’twas  yesterday,  and  I  never  shall  forget  it  to 
my  dying  day.  When  we  got  up  so  near  the 
inemy  that  we  could  fairly  see  the  white  of 
their  eyes,  the  word  was  ‘  halt,’  ”  said  my 
grandfather,  suddenly  halting  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  sticking  his  head  back  as  straight 
as  a  soldier,  “  ‘  make  ready  ;’  ’twas  did  in  a 
moment,”  continued  my  grandfather,  throwing 


again,  for  we  kept  marching  all  the  time,”  said 
my  grandfather,  beginning  to  march  again 
across  the  floor.  “  But  the  inemy  stood  their 
ground,  and  kept  pouring  in  upon  us  tremen¬ 
dously,  and  we  kept  marching  up  and  firing, 
marching  up  and  firing,  but  didn’t  gain  forward 
an  inch.  I  felt  streaked  enough,  for  the  balls 
were  whistling  over  our  hc.ads,  and  sometimes 
a  man  would  drop  down  on  one  side  of  me  and 
sometimes  on  ’tother ;  but  it  wouldn’t  do  for  us 
to  flinch  a  hair ;  we  must  march  up  and  fire, 
and  wheel  to  the  right  and  left,  and  keep  it 
going.  By  and  by  the  word  was,  ‘advance 
column,’  then,  heavens  and  earth,  how  light  I 
felt,”  said  my  grandfather,  quickening  his 
march  across  the  floor.  “  I  knew  in  a 
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moment  the  enemy  was  retreating, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  have 
jumped  over  the  moon.  Well,  we 
marched  forward,  but  still  kept  firing, 
and  presently  we  begun  to  come  on 
to  the  inemy’s  ground  :  and  then,  O 
inarcy  !  such  a  sight  I  never  see  be¬ 
fore  and  never  want  to  again — step¬ 
ping  over  the  dead  bodies,  and  the 
poor  wounded  wretches  wallowing  in 
their  blood,  mangled  all  to  pieces, 
and  such  screeches  and  groans,  some 
crying  out  ‘don’t  kill  me,’  ‘don*t  kill 
me,’  and  others  begging  us  to  kill 
’em  to  put  ’em  out  of  misery.  O,  it 
was  enough  to  molt  the  very  heart  of 
a  stone !”  said  my  grandfather,  wiping 
the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

“  But  they  needn’t  have  been  afraid 
of  being  hurt,  for  our  Gincral  was  one 
of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived.  He 
had  the  carts  brought  up  immediately, 
and  all  the  poor  wounded  souls  cai^ 
ried  off  as  fast  as  possible  where  they 
could  be  taken  good  care  of.  He 
wouldn’t  let  one  of  ’em  be  hurt  any 
more  than  he  would  one  of  his  own 
men.  But  it  was  a  dreadful  hot  bat¬ 
tle  ;  we  fit  and  skirmished  all  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  took  a  good  many  pris- 


his  staff  up  against  his  shoulder ;  “  ‘  take  aim  ;’ 
twas  did  in  a  moment,”  fetching  his  staff  down 
straight  before  his  eyes ;  “  ‘  fire !’  then,  O  marcy, 
what  a  roar!”  said  my  grandfather,  striking 
his  staff  down  on  the  floor,  “and  such  a 
smother  and  smoke  you  couldn’t  hardly  see 
your  hand  afore  you.  Well,  in  an  instant  the 
word  was  ‘  prime  and  load,’  and  as  fast  as  we 
fired  we  fell  back  in  the  rear  to  let  others  come 
up  and  take  their  turn ;  so  by  the  time  we  were 
loaded  we  were  in  front  and  ready  to  firo 


oners,  and  some  cannon  and  ammunition. 
IVhcn  it  came  night  the  inemy  retreated  to 
their  fortifications,  and  we  camped  all  night 
on  the  ground  with  our  guns  in  our  hands, 
ready  at  a  moment’s  warning  to  pitch  battle 
again.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  we  were 
all  mustered  and  paraded  again,  and  round 
come  the  old  Gineral  to  see  how  we  looked. 
He  held  his  bead  up  like  a  soldier,  and  the 
old  stub  cue  stuck  out  as  straight  as  ever. 
I  can  sec  it  now  as  plain  as  I  can  see  my 
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stair,  said  my  graudfathiT.  And  0,  1117  stai> 
how  he  addressed  us ;  it  made  our  hearts  jump 
to  hear  him.  Fellow-soldiers,  says  he,  this  day  we 
shall  make  Burgwiue  tremble.  If  your  are  only 
as  brave  as  you  were  yesterday  we  shall  have 
him  and  all  his  army  before  night.  But  Burgwiue 
had  slipped  away  in  the  night,  and  got  into  a 
place  stronger  fortified.  But  he  couldn’t  get 
away  ;  he  was  hemmed  in  all  round  ;  so  we  got 
him  before  it  was  over.  We  were  five  or  si.x 
days  skirmishing  about  it ;  but  I  cau’t  tell  you 
all,  nor  a  quarter  part  ont.” 

“'But  how  was  it  you  took  Burg^inc  at 
last?”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  taking  another  drink 
of  cider.  “  O,  be  had  to  give  it  up  at  last,” 
said  my  grandfather.  “  After  we  had  skir¬ 
mished  a  day  or  two  longer,  Gineral  Gates  sent 
word  to  Burgwine  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
marcli  his  army  back  into  Canada,  and  leave 
everything  this  side  unmolested,  he’d  let  him 
go  peaceably.  But  Burgwine  wouldn’t  ac¬ 
cept  it ;  he  sent  word  back  that  ‘  he  was  going 
to  winter  with  his  troops  in  Boston.’  Well, 
after  we  had  skirmished  round  two  or  three 
days  longer,  and  Burgwine  got  into  such  close 
quarters  that  be  couldn’t  get  away  any  how,  he 
sent  word  to  Gineral  Gates  that  he’d  accept  the 
offer  and  march  back  to  Canada ;  but  Gates 
sent  word  back  to  him  again,  ‘You  said  you 
meant  to  winter  in  Boston,  and  I  mean  to  make 
you  as  good  as  your  word.’  At  last  Burgwine 
see  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
so  he  give  all  his  men  up  prisoners  of  war. 
Then  were  all  paraded  in  lines  a  little  ways 
apart  to  see  them  surrender.  And  they  marched 
out,  and  marched  along  toward  us  ;  and  it  was 
a  most  noble  sight  to  sec  them  all  dressed  out 
in  their  regimentals  and  their  bagonuts  glisten¬ 
ing  in  the  sun  enough  to  dazzle  anybody’s  eyes. 
And  they  marched  along  and  stacked  their 
arms,  and  marched  through  between  our  lines 
looking  homesick  enough.  I  guess  we  felt  as 
well  as  they  did,  if  our  clothes  want  so  good.” 

Mr.  Johnson  banded  me  the  mug  and  told 
me  to  run  and  get  another  mug  of  cider ;  for 
before  my  grandfather  could  get  through  the 
fatigue  of  Burgwine  Mr.  Johnson  would  most 
always  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mug.  When  I 
brought  in  the  second  mug,  Mr,  Johnson  took 
another  sip  and  smacked  his  lips,  and  says  he : 

“  Mr.  Downing,  I  should  like  to  drink  a  toast 
with  you ;  so  here’s  health  and  prosperity  to 
the  apple  trees  of  Downingville.  Mr.  Downing, 
what  will  you  drink  to  us?'’  said  he,  handing 
the  mug  to  my  grandfather. 

“  Why  I  don’t  keer  about  any  cider,”  said  my 
grandfater,  (for  he  is  a  very  temperate  man. 


and  so  are  all  the  Downings  remarkably  tem¬ 
perate,]  “  but  I  will  jest  drink  a  little  to  the 
memory  of  the  greatest  and  the  bravest  Gineral 
that  this  world  over  see  yet ;  so  here’s  my  re¬ 
spects  to  old  Gineral  Gates’  stub  cue.” 

By  this  time,  my  g^ndfather  having  poured 
out  of  him  the  whole  fatigue  of  Burgwine,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  having  poured  into  him  about 
three  pints  of  cider,  they  w’ould  both  of  them 
feel  pretty  considerably  relieved,  and  Mr.  John¬ 
son  would  bid  us  good  night  and  go  homo. 

I  take  it  that  it  was  hearing  these  stories  of 
my  grandfather’s  bravery  told  over  so  often  in 
my  younger  days  that  made  me  such  a  military 
character  as  to  induce  the  President  to  appoint 
me  to  the  command  at  Madawaska,  and  also  to 
go  to  South  Carolina  to  put  down  the  Nulli- 
flers.  But  I’m  getting  a  little  before  my  story, 
for  I  haven’t  got  through  with  my  grandfather 
yet,  and  my  fatlior  comes  before  I  do  too.  As 
I  said  afore,  my  grandfather  was  the  first  set¬ 
tler  in  Downingvulle.  When  he  got  through 
sogering  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  took  a 
notion  he’d  go  and  pick  him  out  a  good  lot  of 
land  away  Down  East  to  settle  on,  where  there 
was  land  enough  to  be  had  jest  for  whistling  for 
it,  and  where  his  boys  would  have  a  chance  to 
do  something  in  the  world.  So  he  took  grand¬ 
mother  and  the  two  boys,  for  father  and  Uncle 
Joshua  were  all  the  boys  he  had  then,  and 
packed  them  into  a  horse  waggon,  and  took  an 
ax,  and  a  hoc,  and  a  shovel,  and  some  victuals, 
and  a  bed- tick  to  put  some  straw  in,  and  a  gun 
and  some  blankets  and  one  thing  another,  and 
started  off  down  East.  He  drove  away  into 
Maine  till  he  got  clear  to  the  end  of  the  road, 
and  then  he  picked  his  way  along  through  the 
woods  and  round  the  pond  five  miles  further, 
till  he  got  to  the  very  spot  where  Downingville 
now  is,  and  there  he  stopt  and  baited  his  horse, 
and  while  grandmother  and  the  boys  sot  down 
and  took  a  bit  of  a  luncheon,  grandfather  went 
away  up  top  of  one  of  the  hills  to  take  a  view 
of  the  country.  And  when  he  come  down  again 
says  he,  “  I  guess  we  may  as  well  ontackle,  for 
I  don’t  l)clicvc  we  shall  find  a  better  place  if 
we  travel  all  Summer.”  So  he  ontackled  the  old 
horse,  and  took  the  wagon  and  turned  it  over 
against  a  great  oak  tree,  and  put  some  bushes  up 
around  it,  and  made  a  pretty  comfortable  sort 
of  a  house  for  ’em  to  sleep  in  a  few  nights,  and 
then  he  took  his  ax  and  slashed  away  among 
the  trees.  But  that  old  oak  never  was  cut 
down  ;  it’s  the  very  same  one  that  stands  out  a 
little  ways  in  front  of  grandfather’s  house  now. 
And  poor  grandmother  as  long  as  she  lived  al¬ 
ways  made  a  practice  once  a  year,  when  the 
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ever  see,  to  see  them  are  six  acres  of  trees 
all  in  a  light  flame  at  once,  and  the  fire 
streaming  up  as  high  as  the  tallest  pines, 
sometimes  in  a  broad  red  sheet,  and  some¬ 
times  in  narrow  strips  that  went  up  rolling 
and  bending  like  ten  thousand  fiery  drag¬ 
ons’  tongues.  After  the  fire  had  gone 
through  it,  grandfather  went  to  work  to 
clear  it  up.  He  picked  up  the  limbs  and 
bits  that  were  left,  and  threw  ’em  in  heaps 
and  sot  fire  to  em’  again,  and  he  laid  sticks 
across  the  large  logs  that  were  too  heavy 
to  move,  and  niggered  them  off  with  fire,  and 
then  rolled  them  up  in  piles  and  sot  fire  to 
’em  again  and  burnt  ’em  all  up  smack 
smooth.  Then  he  went  to  work  and  plant¬ 
ed  the  ground  all  over  to  corn,  and  pota¬ 
toes,  and  punkins,  and  beans,  anti  squashes, 
and  round  near  the  house  he  planted  water- 
millions,  and  mush-millions,  and  cowcum- 
bcre,  and  beats,  and  carrots,  and  turnips  ; 
and  grandmother  carried  out  a  whole 
apron  full  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  arbs 
that  ever  grew  in  old  Massachusetts,  and 
sowed  ’em  round,  and  they  come  up  as 
thick  as  hops. 

After  this  the  family  of  old  Mr.  Zebedee 


day  come  round  that  they  first  camped  under 
the  old  oak,  to  have  the  table  carried  out  and 
set  under  the  tree  ;  and  all  hands,  children  and 
grandchildren,  had  to  go  and  cat  supper  there, 
and  the  good  old  lady  always  used  to  tell  over 
the  whole  story  how  she  slept  eight  nights  un¬ 
der  the  wagon,  and  how  they  were  the  sweetest 
nights’  rest  she  ever  had. 

Well,  grandfather  he  smashed  away  among 
the  trees,  and  he  soon  had  half  a  dozen  acres 
of  ’em  sprawling,  and  while  they  were  drying 
in  the  sun  he  went  to  work  and  built  him  a  snug 
little  log-house,  and  made  two  stools  to  set  on, 
one  for  him  and  one  for  grandmother,  and  a 
couple  of  blocks  for  the  boys,  lie  made  a  stone 
fireplace  in  one  corner  of  the  house,  and  left  a 
hole  in  one  corner  of  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to 
go  out,  and  he  got  it  all  fixed  as  nice  as  a  new 
pin,  and  then  they  moved  into  it ;  and  I’ve  beard 
grandmother  say  more  than  a  hundred  times 
that  she  believed  she  took  more  comfort  in  that 
log-house  than  ever  a  queen  took  in  a  palace. 

When  the  leaves  and  the  twigs  of  the  trees 
that  grandfather  had  cut  down  had  got  consid¬ 
erable  dry  in  the  sun,  he  went  out  one  warm 
clear  afternoon  and  sot  fire  to  ’em.  The  wind 
was  blowing  a  considerable  of  a  breeze  from 
the  southward,  and  the  fire  spread  almost 
as  fast  as  a  horse  could  run.  (Grandmother 
used  to  say  it  was  the  grandest  sight  she 


Downing  always  lived  like  heroes  and  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  wani  They  had 
ten  children,  and  a  smart,  likely  set  of  boys 
and  gals  they  were  too.  and  they  all  lived  to 
grow  up,  and  were  all  married  and  well  to  do 
in  the  world.  Father,  whose  name  was  Solo¬ 
mon,  was  the  oldest  boy,  and  as  they  grew  up, 
the  hardest  of  the  work  naturally  fell  upon  him, 
and  as  grandfather  begun  to  get  along  consid¬ 
erable  in  years,  father  bad  to  take  the  principal 
care  of  the  farm.  So  that  he  was  always  called 
a  hard-working  boy  and  a  hard-working  man. 
lie  had  a  quiet,  peaceable  disposition,  and  was 
never  known  to  quarrel  with  anybody,  and 
scarcely  ever  to  speak  a  hash  word. 

Uncle  Joshua  was  the  next  oldest,  and  be  was 
as  different  from  father  as  a  toad  wants  a  tail. 
He  was  a  clear  shirk,  and  never  would  work  if 
he  could  help  it.  But  he  ways  always  good- 
natured,  and  full  of  his  pranks,  and  kept  his 
clack  agoing  the  whole  day  long  ;  so  that  the 
boys  used  to  like  him,  and  whenever  they 
wanted  to  have  any  frolic  or  fun  they  always 
used  to  go  to  him  to  take  the  lead.  As  he  grew 
up  he  took  to  reading  considerable,  and  after 
they  begun  to  have  newspapers  at  Downingville 
he  was  a  master  hand  to  read  newspapers  and 
talk  politics,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old  he  knew  more  about  politics  than 
any  other  man  in  Downingville.  When  he  was 
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thirty  years  old  be  was  chosen  Moderator  of 
the  town  meeting,  and  has  been  chosen  to  that 
oflSce  every  year  since.  He’s  been  a  Squire  a 
good  many  years,  and  has  held  most  all  the 
offices  in  town,  one  after  another,  and  is  on  the 
whole  considered  the  foremost  man  in  Down- 
ingville.  He  is  now  Postmaster  of  the  United 
States  for  Dowuingville,  an  office  which  I  was 
the  means  of  helping  him  to  by  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  President.  But  it's  time  to  begin 
to  tell  about  myself. 

Mother  always  said  I  was  the  smartest  baby 
that  she  ever  see.  I  don’t  speak  of  this  by 
way  of  bragging,  but  as  I  am  writing  a  history 
to  go  before  the  world,  I’m  bound  to  be  impar¬ 
tial.  She  says  before  I  was  a  week  old  I  showed 
that  I  was  real  grit,  and  could  kick  and  scream 
two  hours  upon  the  stretch,  and  not  seem  to  be 
the  least  bit  tired  that  ever  was.  But  I  don’t 
remember  anything  about  this.  The  first  I  re¬ 
member,  I  found  myself  one  cold  November 
day,  when  I  was  about  six  years  old,  bare¬ 
headed  and  barefoot,  sliding  on  the  ice.  It 
had  been  a  snapping  cold  night,  and  all 
the  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  most  all  the 
gals  turned  out  and  had  a  fine  frolic  that  day, 
sliding  and  running  on  the  pond.  Most  of  the 
larger  boys  bad  shoes,  but  we  little  fellers  that 
want  big  enough  to  wear  shoes  had  to  tuff 
it  out  as  well  as  we  could.  I  carried  a  great 
pine  chip  in  my  hand,  and  when  my  feet  got 


When  I  got  to  be  considerable  of  a  boy  I 
used  to  have  to  work  with  father  on  the  farm. 
But  it  always  seemed  to  go  rather  against  my 
grain,  and  father  used  to  say  that  I  didn’t  love 
work  a  bit  better  than  Uncle  Joshua  did,  with¬ 
out  he’d  give  me  my  stent,  and  then  he  said  I 
would  spring  to  it  and  get  it  done  by  noon, 
and  go  off  round  the  pond  in  the  afternoon 
fishing  or  hunting  musqua.sh.  I  think  I  took 
the  most  comfort  in  catching  musquash  of  any¬ 
thing  I  used  to  do.  There  was  a  good  deai  of 
pleasure  in  catching  pickerel ;  to  take  a  long 
fishing  pole  and  line,  and  go  down  to  the  pond 
in  the  morning,  and  stand  on  a  log  whose  top 
limbs  run  away  off  into  the  water,  and  throw 
the  book  off  and  bob  it  about  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  see  a  greut  pickerel  jump  and  catch 
it,  and  wait  a  minute  or  two  for  him  to  get  it 
well  into  bis  mouth,  and  then  puli  him  ashore, 
kicking  and  jumping  and  flouncing — this  was 
most  capital  fun,  but  it  want  quite  equal  to 
musquashing.  I  bad  a  little  steel  trap,  and  I 
used  to  go  down  at  night  to  the  bank  of  a 
brook  that  run  into  the  pond,  and  set  the  trap 
on  the  bank  just  under  water,  aud  fasten  it  by 
a  line  to  a  stake  or  a  tree,  aud  put  a  bit  of  a 
parsnip  on  a  stick  and  place  it  over  the  trap  a 
little  above  the  water,  and  then  go  home  and 
sleep  as  well  as  I  could  for  dreaming  of  mus¬ 
quashes,  and  03  soon  as  it  was  cleverly  light  in 
the  morning  go  down  to  the  pond  and  creep 
along  where  the  trap  was  sot,  with  my  heart  in 
my  month,  wondering  if  it  was  sprung  or  no, 
and  come  along  to  the  stake  and  see  no  trap, 
but  the  line  drawn  straight  out  into  the  water, 
then  take  hold  of  the  line  and  draw  up  the 
trap,  and  see  it  rising  up  through  the  water 
fast  hold  of  a  great  plump  musquash,  as  dead 
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SO  cold  I  couldn’t  stand  it  no  longer,  I’d  put 
,tbe  chip  down  and  stand  on  that  a  little  while  | 
and  warm  ’em,  and  then  at  it  to  sliding  again.  1 
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us  u  drowned  rat  and  full  of  fir  as  a  beaver ; 
this  was  fun  alive  ;  it  made  me  feel  as  nicely 
as  though  I  was  hauliug  up  a  bucket  of  dollars. 
Thu  Summer  I  was  fourteen  years  old  I  catched 
enough  to  buy  me  a  fur  hat  and  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  a  new  jacket  and  trowsers  ;  and  enough  to 
buy  me  a  pretty  good  new  suit  of  clothes  al¬ 
most  every  Summer  after  that  till  I  was  twenty. 

IVc  used  to  have  a  school  in  Downingville 
about  three  months  in  the  Winter  season  and 
two  months  in  the  Summer,  and  I  went  to  the 
Winter  school  three  Winters,  from  the  time  I 
was  twelve  till  I  was  fifteen.  And  I  was  called 
about  the  best  scholar  of  my  age  that  there 
was  in  school.  But  to  be  impartial,  I  must 
confess  the  praise  didn’t  always  belong  to  me, 
for  I  used  sometimes  to  work  hcadwork  a  little 
in  order  to  get  the  name  of  being  a  smart 
scholar.  One  instance  of  it  was  in  reading.  I 
got  along  in  reading  so  well,  that  the  master 
said  I  read  better  than  some  of  the  boys  that 
were  considerable  older  than  I,  and  that  had 
been  to  school  a  dozen  Winters.  But  the  way 
I  managed  it  was  this.  There  was  cousin  Obc- 
diah  was  the  l)est  reader  there  was  in  school, 
and  as  clever  a  boy  as  one  in  a  thousand,  only 
his  father  hadn’t  got  no  orchard.  So  I  used  to 
carry  a  great  apple  to  school  in  my  pocket 
every  day  and  give  to  him  to  get  him  to  set 
behind  me  when  I  was  reading,  where  he  could 
peak  into  my  book,  and  when  I  come  to  a  hard 
word,  have  him  whisper  it  to  me,  and  then  I 
read  it  out  loud.  Well,  one  day  I  was  reading 
along  so,  pretty  glib,  and  at  last  I  come  to  a 
pesky  great  long  crooked  word,  that  I  couldn’t 
make  head  nor  tail  to  it.  So  I  waited  forObe- 
diah.  But  it  proved  to  be  a  match  for  Obe- 
diah.  lie  peaked,  and  squinted,  and  choked, 
and  I  was  catching  my  breath  and  waiting  for 
him  to  speak ;  and  at  last  he  found  he  could 
do  nothing  with  it,  and  says  he  “  skip  it.”  The 
moment  I  heard  the  sound  I  bawled  out,  skip  it. 

What’s  that?”  said  the  master,  looking  at  me 
as  queer  os  though  he  had  catched  a  wcazel 
asleep.  I  stopt  and  looked  at  the  word  again, 
and  poked  my  tongue  out,  and  waited  for  Obc- 
diah.  Well,  Obediah  give  me  a  hunch,  and 
whispered  again,  “skip  it.”  Then  I  bawled 
out  again,  skip  it.  At  that  the  master  and 
about  one  half  the  scholars  yaw-hawed  right 
out.  I  couldn’t  stand  that ;  and  I  dropt  the 
book  and  streaked  it  out  of  school,  and  pulled 
foot  for  home  os  fast  os  I  could  go,  and  I  never 
showed  my  bead  in  school  again  from  that  day 
to  this.  But  for  all  that,  I  made  out  to  pick 
up  a  pretty  good  education.  I  got  so  I  could 
read  and  spell  like  a  fox,  and  could  cypher  as 


far  as  the  rule  of  three.  And  when  I  got  to  be 
about  twenty  years  old,  I  was  strongly  talked 
of  one  Winter  for  schoolmaster.  But  as  a  good 
many  of  the  same  boys  and  gals  would  go  to 
me,  that  were  in  the  school  when  I  read  “  skip 
it,”  I  didn’t  dare  to  venture  it  for  fear  there 
would  be  a  sort  of  a  snickering  among  ’em 
whenever  any  of  them  come  to  a  hard  word. 

So  I  jogged  along  with  father  on  the  farm. 
But  let  me  be  doing  what  I  would,  whether  it 
was  hoeing  potatoes,  or  pitching  hay,  or 
making  stone  wall,  or  junking  and  piling  logs, 
I  never  could  feel  exactly  easy.  Something 
seemed  to  keep  ringing  in  my  ears  all  the  time, 
and  saying  I  was  made  to  do  something  in  the 
world  besides  this.  And  an  old  woman  that 
come  along  and  told  fortunes,  when  she  come 
to  tell  mine  said  that  wherever  I  should  go  and 
whatever  I  should  uudertake  to  do,  I  should 
always  get  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  Well, 
this  made  me  keep  a  thinking  so  much  the 
harder,  aud  wondering  what  I  should  be  in  the 
world,  and  although  I  used  to  stick  to  my 
work  as  steady  as  any  of  the  boys,  yet  I  used 
to  feel  as  uneasy  as  a  fish  out  of  water.  But 
what  made  me  think  most  about  it  was  father. 
He  always  used  to  stand  to  it  I  was  smarter 
than  common  boys,  and  used  to  tell  mother  she 
might  depend  upon  it,  if  I  lived  and  nothing 
didn't  happen  to  me,  I  should  some  day  or 
other  raise  the  name  of  the  Downings  higher 
than  it  ever  had  been  yet. 

At  last  father  dreampt  a  dream,  that  put  the 
cap-stone  upon  the  whole  of  it.  He  dreampt 
that  I  was  out  in  the  field  hoeing  potatoes,  and 
he  stood  leaning  over  bis  staff,  as  he  very  often 
used  to  do,  looking  at  mo.  By  aud  by  he  said 
I  stopped  hoeing,  and  stood  up  and  leaned  my 
chin  on  my  hoc-handle,  and  seemed  to  look  up 
toward  the  sky ;  and  he  said  I  looked  as  calm 
as  the  moon  in  a  clear  Summer  night.  Pres¬ 
ently  my  hat  began  to  rise  up  gradually  and 
dropped  off  on  the  ground,  but  I  stood  still. 
Then  he  said  the  top  of  my  head  began  to  open, 
and  a  curious  green  plant  began  to  sprout  up 
out  of  it.  And  it  grew  up  about  two  feet,  and 
sent  out  ever  so  many  young  branches  with 
broad  green  leaves,  and  then  the  little  buds 
began  to  open  and  roll  out  great  clusters  of 
the  most  beautiful  bright  flowers,  one  above 
another,  that  ever  he  see  in  all  his  life.  He 
watched  ’em  till  they  all  got  blowed  out  into  a 
great  round  bunch,  as  big  as  a  bushel  basket,  and 
then  he  waked  up,  and  he  felt  so  he  got  right 
out  of  bed  and  walked  the  floor  till  morning. 
And  when  we  all  got  up  he  sot  down  and  told 
the  dream  over  to  m«  and  mother.  Mother  sot 
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with  her  pocket-handkerchief  wiping  the  tears 
out  of  her  eyes  all  the  time  he  was  telling  of 
it ;  and  I  felt  as  though  my  blood  was  running 
cold  all  over  me.  But  from  that  time  I  always 
felt  sure  the  time  would  come  when  Downing- 
ville  wouldn't  be  big  enough  to  hold  me,  and 
that  I  should  do  something  or  other  in  the 
world  that  would  be  worth  telling  of;  but 
what  it  would  be  1  could’nt  think. 

Well,  I  kept  jogging  along  on  the  farm  after 
the  same  old  sort,  year  after  year,  so  long,  and 
there  didn’t  nothing  happen  to  me,  that  some¬ 
times  I  almost  begun  to  give  it  up,  and  think, 
sure  enongh,  it  was  all  nothing  but  a  dream. 
Still  I  kept  having  spells  that  I  felt  terribly 
uneasy,  and  was  tempted  forty  times  to  pack 
up  and  go  and  seek  my  fortune.  I  might  tell 
a  good  deal  more  about  my  life,  and  my  uncles 
and  aunts  and  cousins,  and  the  rest  of  the 
neighbors,  but  I  begin  to  feel  a  most  tired  of 
writing  my  life,  and  I  believe  I  shall  have  to 
serve  it  pretty  much  as  I  planted  my  wafer- 
million  seeds  ;  and  that  was  this :  When  1  was 
kbout  six  or  seven  years  old  our  folks  give  me 
«  pint  of  watermillion  seeds  and  told  me  to  go 
out  into  the  field  and  plant  ’em  for  myself,  and 
I  might  have  all  I  could  raise.  So  off  I  goes, 
tickled  enough.  And  I  went  to  work  and 
punched  little  holes  down  in  the  gronnd  and 
put  tb  one  seed  to  time  along  in  a  row,  three 


or  four  inches  apart,  till  1  gut  about  half  the 
seeds  planted.  It  was  rather  a  warm  afternoon, 
and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  tired,  so  I  took  and 
dug  a  hole  and  poured  the  rest  of  the  seeds  all 
in  together,  and  covered  ’em  up,  and  went  into 
the  house.  Well  mother  a.sked  me  if  I  planted 
my  seeds.  “  Yes,  mam,”  says  I.  “What,  all 
of ’em  ?”  says  she.  “  Yes,  main,'’ says  I.  “But 
you’ve  been  very  spry,”  says  she,  “  how  did  you 
get  them  done  so  quick  ?'’  “  O,”  says  1,  “  easy 
enough ;  I  planted  ’em  in  a  hill  and  a  rote.’’ 
And  when  they  begun  to  come  uj)  they  found 
’em  in  a  hill  and  a  row,  sure  enough.  So  1  be¬ 
lieve  I  shall  have  to  pour  the  rest  of  my  life 
into  a  hill  and  let  it  go. 

To  come,  then,  right  to  the  pint — I  don’t 
mean  the  pint  of  watermillion  seeds,  but  the 
pint  in  my  life  which  seemed  to  l)c  the  turning 
pint.  In  the  Fall  of  the  year  1829  1  took  it 
I  into  my  head  I'd  go  to  Portland.  So  one  day 
I  up  and  told  father,  and  says  I,  “  I'm  going  to 
Portland  whether  or  no  ;  and  I’ll  see  what  this 
world’s  made  of  yet.”  Father  stared  a  little 
at  first,  and  said  he  was  afraid  I  should  get  lost ; 
but  when  he  sec  I  was  bent  upon  it  he  give  it  up, 
and  he  stepped  to  his  chist  and  opened  the  till, 
and  took  out  a  dollar  and  give  it  to  me,  and  says 
he,  “  .lack,  this  is  all  I  can  do  for  you ;  but  go, 
and  lead  an  honest  life,  and  I  Iwlievc  I  shall  hear 
good  of  you  yet.”  He  turned  and  walked  across 
the  room,  but  I  could  see  the  tears  start  into 
his  eyes,  and  mother  sot  down  and  had  a  hearty 
crying  spell.  This  made  me  feel  rather  bad 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  almost  had  a  mind 
to  give  it  up  ;  and  then  again  father's  dream 
came  into  my  mind,  and  I  mustered  up  cour¬ 
age  and  declared  I’d  go.  So  I  tackled  np  the 
old  horse,  and  packed  in  a  load  of  ax-handlcs 
and  a  few  notions,  and  mother  fried  me  some 
doughnuts  and  put  ’em  into  a  box  along  with 
some  cheese  and  sassages,  and  ropped  me  up 
another  shirt,  for  I  told  her  I  didn’t  know  how 
long  I  should  be  gone  ;  and  after  I  got  all  rigged 
out  I  went  round  and  bid  all  the  neighbors  good 
bye,  and  jumped  in  and  drove  off  for  Portland. 

I  hadn’t  been  in  Portland  long  before  I 
happened  to  blunder  into  the  Legislater  ; 
and  I  believe  that  was  the  beginning  of  my 
good  luck.  I  see  such  queer  kinds  of  car¬ 
rying  on  there  that  I  couldn't  help  setting 
down  and  writing  to  cousin  Ephraim  to  tell 
uncle  Joshua  about  it ;  because  he  always 
wanted  to  know  everything  that’s  going  on  in 
politics.  So  I  went  to  the  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Courier  and  asked  him  if  he  would  send 
it.  So  I  let  him  have  it,  and  fact,  he  went 
right  to  work  and  printed  it  in  the  Courier  as 
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large  ad  life.  lie 
said  he  would'nt  hit 
anybody  else  sec  it 
but  couHiii  Ephraim ; 
but  somehow  or 
other  it  leaked  out, 
and  was  all  over  the 
Legislator  the  next 
morning,  and  every¬ 
body  was  inquiring 
for  Mr.  Downing. 

Well,  thiskindofgot 
me  right  into  public 
life  at  once  ;  and 
I’ve  been  in  public 
life  ever  since,  and 
have  been  writing 
letters  and  rising  up 
along  gradually,  one 
step  after  another, 
till  I’ve  got  up  along  side  of  the  President,  and 
am  talked  of  now  pretty  strong  for  President 
myself,  and  have  been  nominated  in  a  good 
many  of  the  first  papers  of  the  country. 

My  public  life  will  be  found  in  my  letters, 
one  after  another,  jest  as  they  come,  from  the 
time  I  first  sent  that  letter  in  the  Portland 
Courier  to  cousin  Ephraim  till  this  time. 

J’ortlaml,  Me.,  Itm.  MAJOR  JACK  DOWNLVG. 

POSTCRIPT  TO  MY  I.IFE. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  date  above  that  I 
wrote  this  little  history  of  my  life  twenty-two 
or  three  years  ago.  It  was  the  time  the  Boston 
folks  published  a  little  vollum  of  my  first 
Letters,  and  the  Life  was  writ  to  head  the  vol¬ 
lum  with.  But  I’ve  seen  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  world  since  then,  and  have  writ  a  great 
many  more  Letters,  and  seen  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  Workings  of  American  Politicians. 
And  they’ll  all  have  to  come  into  my  Thirty 
Years’  View.  But  there'll  Ije  a  kind  of  gap 
near  the  close  of  Gineral  Jackson’s  time,  and  for 
awhile  after,  because  a  lot  of  my  letters,  writ¬ 
ten  bA  that  time,  was  lost  in  a  fire  some  years 
afterward,  and  I  don’t  suppose  I  can  now  find 
the  papers  they  was  published  in.  But  I  will 
bridge  over  the  gap  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
there’ll  be  a  pretty  long  road  to  travel  both 
^  sides  of  it.  And  this  reminds  me  how  strange 
the  parallel  runs  between  me  and  Colonel 
Benton ;  for  he  lost  a  lot  of  his  letters  and 
speeches  and  dockyments  by  fire,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  a  hard  job  to  go  over  the  ground 
again  in  getting  up  his  work.  But  I  and 
Colonel  Benton  are  hard  to  beat  Wo  gener¬ 
ally  go  ahead,  let  what  will  stand  in  the  way. 

Aew  York,  Dec  ,  1866.  MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 


os  THK  KUAD  TO  FOBTLASD. 

MY  UTTERS  AND  OTHER  DOCKYMENTS. 

LETTER  I.* 

DORTLA.ND,  Monday,  Jan  18,  1830. 

75)  Cousin  Ephraim  Downing,  up  in  Downingrille : 

Dear  Cousin  Ephraim— I  now  take  my  pen 
in  hand  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well,  hoping 
these  few  lines  will  find  you  enjoying  the  same 
blessing.  When  I  come  down  to  Portland  I 
didn’t  think  o’  staying  more  than  three  or  four 
days,  if  I  could  sell  my  load  of  ax  handles,  and 
mother’s  cheese,  and  cousin  Nabby’s  bundle  of 
footings ;  but  when  I  got  here  I  found  Uncle 
Nat  was  gone  a  freighting  down  to  Quoddy, 
and  ant  Bally  said  as  how  I  shouldn’t  stir  a 
step  home  till  he  come  back  agin,  which  wont 
lie  this  mouth.  So  here  1  am,  loitering  aljout 
this  great  town,  as  lazy  as  an  ox.  Ax  handles 
dout  fetch  nothing,  I  couldn’t  hardly  give 
’em  away.  Tell  cousin  Nabby  I  sold  her  foot¬ 
ings  for  nine-pence  a  pair,  and  took  it  all  in 
cotton  cloth.  Mother’s  cheese  come  to  seveu- 
aud-sixpeuce ;  I  got  her  half  a  pound  of  shu- 
shon,  and  two  ounces  of  snuff,  and  the  rest  in 

•  Eihtoki.o,  Nutt.. — ^Tlie  pnlitical  strunile  in  the  Legts- 
titiire  of  Miiiiie  in  tlie  Winter  of  1830  will  long  be  remem- 
Ijereil.  The  preceding  electioneering  camiiaign  had  been 
carrieii  on  with  a  bitternesa  and  per.ionality  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  State,  and  ao  nearly  were  the  parties  divided, 
that  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legi.ilatiire  to  count  the 
votes  for  Governor,  both  aides  couBdently  claimed  the 
victory.  Hence  the  members  came  together  with  feelings 
highfy  evcited,  prepared  to  di.spute  every  inch  of  ground, 
and  ready  to  take  Bre  at  the  first  s|>ark  which  col¬ 
lision  might  produce  A  fierce  war  commenced  at  the 
first  moment  of  the  meeting,  and  continued  for  about  siv 
weeks  without  intermission,  before  they  succeeded  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  government.  It  was  during  this  state  of 
things  that  Mr  Downing  fortunately  happened  to  drop 
into  the  Is-gislature  In  esplanation  of  the  first  letter,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  as  soon  as  the  Representatives  bad 
assembled,  Albert  Smith,  E.s<i. ,  of  Noblelwrougb,  the  then 
Marshal  of  Maine,  called  them  to  order,  and  nominated 
Mr  White,  of  Monmouth,  Chairman,  who  was  declared 
elected  without  ceremony,  and  took  the  chair.  After  he 
had  occupied  it  two  days  Mr.  Goodenow  wag  elected 
Speaker. 
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Bugar.  Wbuii  Uuclc  Nat  comeB  borne  I  gball 
put  my  a.\  bandies  aboard  of  him,  and  let  him 
take  ’em  to  Boston  next  time  he  goes ;  I  saw  a 
feller  totber  day,  that  told  me  they’d  fetch  a 
good  price  there.  I’ve  been  here  now  a  whole 
fortnight,  and  if  I  could  tell  ye  one  half  I’ve 
seen,  I  guess  you’d  stare  worse  than  if  you’d 
seen  a  catamount  I’ve  been  to  meeting,  and 
to  the  mu.scum,  and  to  both  Legislators,  the  one 
they  call  the  House,  and  the  one  they  call  the 
Sinnet  I  spose  Uncle  Jo.shua  is  in  a  great 
hurry  to  hear  something  about  these  Legisla- 
ters ;  for  you  know  he’s  always  reading  news¬ 
papers,  and  talking  politics,  when  he  can  get 
anybody  to  talk  with  him.  I’ve  seen  him  when 
he  had  five  tuns  of  hay  in  the  field  well  made, 
and  a  heavy  shower  coming  up,  stand  two  hours 
disputing  with  Squire  Vf.  about  Adams  and 
Jackson — one  calling  Adams  a  tory  and  a  fed, 
and  the  other  saying  Jackson  was  a  murderer 
and  a  fool ;  so  they  kept  it  up,  till  the  rain  be¬ 
gan  to  pour  down,  and  about  spoilt  all  his  hay. 

Uncle  Joshua  may  set  his  heart  at  rest  about 
the  bushel  of  corn  that  he  bet  long  with  the 
postmaster,  that  Mr.  Buggies  would  be  Speaker 
of  that  Legislator  they  call  the  IIou.se  ;  fur 
he’s  lost  it,  slick  as  a  whistle.  As  I  hadn’t 
much  to  do,  I’ve  been  there  every  day  since 
they’ve  been  a  setting.  A  Mr.  White,  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  was  the  Speaker  the  first  two  days  ;  and 
1  cant  see  why  they  didn’t  keep  him  in  all  the 
time  ;  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  clever,  good- 
natured  sort  of  man,  and  he  had  such  a  smooth, 
pleasant  way  with  him,  that  1  couldn’t  help 
feeling  sorry  when  they  turned  him  out  and 
put  in  another.  But  some  said  he  wasn’t  put 
in  hardly  fair  ;  and  I  don’t  know  as  he  was,  for 
the  first  day,  when  they  were  all  coming  in  and 
crowding  round,  there  was  a  large  fat  man, 
with  a  round,  fall,  jolly  sort  of  a  face,  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  was  the  captain,  for  he  got  up  and  com¬ 
manded  them  to  come  to  order,  and  then  he 
told  this  Mr.  White  to  whip  into  the  chair 
quicker  than  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson. 
Some  of  ’em  scolded  about  it,  and  I  heard 
some,  in  a  little  room  they  called  the  lobby, 
say  ’twas  a  mean  trick ;  but  I  couldn't  see 
why,  for  I  thought  Mr.  White  made  a  capital 
Speaker,  and  when  our  company  turns  out  the 
cap’n  always  has  a  right  to  do  as  he’s  a  mind  to. 

They  kept  disputing  most  all  the  time  the 
first  two  days  about  a  poor  Mr.  Roberts,  from 
Waterborough.  Some  said  he  shouldn't  have 
a  seat  because  he  ai^ourned  the  town  meeting, 
and  wasn’t  fairly  elected.  Others  said  it  was 
no  such  thing,  and  that  he  was  elected  as  fairly 
as  any  of  ’em.  And  Mr.  Roberts  himself  said 


he  was,  and  said  he  could  briug  men  that  would 
swear  to  it,  and  good  men  too.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  when  they  came  to  vote,  they 
got  three  or  four  majority  that  he  shouldn’t 
have  a  scat.  And  1  thought  it  a  needless  piece 
of  cruelty,  for  they  want  crowded,  and  there 
was  a  number  of  seats  empty.  But  they  would 
have  it  so,  and  the  poor  man  had  to  go  and 
stand  up  in  the  lobby. 

Then  they  disputed  awhile  about  a  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler’s  having  a  seat.  Some  said  he  shouldn't 
have  a  seat,  because  when  he  was  elected  some 
of  his  votes  were  given  for  his  father  But 
they  were  more  kind  to  him  than  they  were  to 
Mr.  Roberts ,  for  they  voted  that  he  should  have 
a  seat ;  and  I  suppose  it  was  because  they 
thought  he  had  a  lawful  right  to  inherit  what¬ 
ever  was  his  father’s.  They  all  declared  there 
was  no  party  politics  about  it,  and  I  don’t  think 
there  was ;  for  I  noticed  that  all  who  voted 
that  Mr.  Roberts  should  have  a  seat,  voted  that 
Mr.  Fowler  should  not ;  and  all  who  voted  that 
Mr  Roberts  should  not  have  a  seat,  voted  that 
Mr.  Fowler  should.  So,  as  they  all  voted  loth 
ways,  they  must  have  iK'en  consciencious,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  there  could  be  any  party  about  it. 

It’s  a  pity  they  couldn't  l>c  allowed  to  have 
two  Speakers,  for  they  seemed  to  be  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  choose  Mr.  Buggies  and  Mr.  Goodenow. 
They  two  had  every  vote,  except  one,  and  if 
they  had  had  that,  I  believe  they  would  both 
have  iKjen  chosen  ;  as  it  was,  however,  they  both 
came  within  a  humbird’s  eye  of  it.  Whether 
it  was  Mr.  Buggies  that  voted  for  Mr.  Goode¬ 
now,  or  Mr.  Goodenow  for  Mr.  Buggies.  I  can’t 
exactly  tell ;  but  I  rather  guess  it  was  Mr.  Bug¬ 
gies  voted  for  Mr.  Goodenow,  for  he  appeared  to 
be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Goodenow  in  the  chair, 
and  shook  hands  with  him  as  good-natured  as 
could  be.  I  would  have  given  half  my  load  of 
ax  handles,  if  they  could  both  have  been  elected 
and  set  up  there  together,  they  would  have 
been  so  happy.  But  as  they  can’t  have  but  one 
Speaker  at  a  time,  and  as  Mr.  Goodenow  ap¬ 
pears  to  understand  the  business  very  well,  it 
is  not  likely  Mr.  Buggies  will  be  Speaker  anv 
this  Winter.  So  Uncle  Joshua  will  have  to  shell 
out  his  bushel  of  cprn,  and  I  hope  it  will  learn 
him  better  than  to  bet  about  politics  again. 
Before  I  came  from  home,  some  of  the  papers 
said  how  there  was  a  majority  of  ten  or  fifteen 
National  Jlepublicans  in  the  Legislator,  and  the 
other  papers  said  there  was  a  pretty  clever 
little  majority  of  Democratic  Jlepublicans.  Well, 
now  everybody  says  it  has  turned  out  jest  as 
that  queer  little  paper,  called  the  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier,  said  ’twould.  That  paper  said  it  was  such* 
a  close  rub  it  couldn't  hardly  tell  which  side 
would  beat.  And  it's  jest  so,  for  they’ve  been 
here  now  most  a  fortnight  acting  jest  like  two 
boys  playin  see-saw  on  a  rail.  First  one  goes 
up,  then  ’tother  ;  but  I  reckon  one  of  the  boys 
is  rather  heaviest,  for  once  in  n  while  he  comes 
down  chuck,  and  throws  the  other  up  into  the 
air  as  though  he  would  pitch  him  head  over 
heels.  Your  loving  cousin  till  death. 

JACK  IXtWTnNG. 
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THE  BEGGAR’S  DAUGHTER  OF  BEDNALL  GREEN.' 
PART  FIR.ST. 

Itt  was  a  blind  beggar,  had  long  lost  his  sight, 

He  had  a  fairc  daughter  most  pleasant  and  bright 
And  many  a  gallant  brave  suitor  had  shee. 

For  none  was  soe  comelye  as  pretty  Bessee. 

And  though  shce  was  of  favor  most  faire. 

Yett  seeing  she  was  but  a  poor  beggar’s  heyre. 

Of  ancyent  housekeepers  despised  was  shee. 

Whose  sonnes  came  as  suitors  to  prettye  Bessee. 

Wherefore  in  great  sorrow  faire  Bessee  did  say, 

‘  Good  father,  and  mother,  let  me  goe  away 
To  seeke  out  my  fortune,  wherever  itt  bee.’ 

The  suite  then  they  granted  to  pretty  Bessee. 

Then  Bessee,  that  was  of  bewtye  soe  bright. 

All  cladd  in  gray  nissett,  and  late  in  the  night. 


*  This  6ae  old  ballad  was  first  introduced 
to  tho  litcrarj  world  by  I>r.  Percy,  in  his  Rel- 
iques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  There  is  a 
black-letter  MS.  copy  of  it  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  Two  others  exist  also.  The  present 
ballad  is  made  up  from  portions  of  more  than 
one,  with  some  minor  alterations  to  render  it 
intelligible,  without  in  the  least  impairing  its 
qnalntness  or  originality.  This  and  other 
ballads  of  rare  excellence,  which  will  appear 
in  future  numbers  of  onr  Magazine,  were 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  **  wandering  min- 


streLs  ”  who  went  from  place  to  place  and  Hung  the  popular 
songs  of  the  times  to  lords  and  ladies  of  castle  and  liall.  The 
minstrel,  or  ballad-singer,  is  now  merged  into  the  lecturer  of  our 
times.  We  shall  be  glad  when  our  people  are  so  much  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  dry  exhibitions  of  common-place  lectures  will 
give  place  to  music,  poetry,  and  the  higher  elTorts  of  genius. 


From  father  and  mother  alone  parted  shee  ; 

Who  sighed  and  sobbed  for  pretty  Bessee. 

She  went  till  shec  came  to  Stratford-le-Bow  ; 

Then  knew  shce  not  whither,  nor  which  way  to  goe  : 
With  teares  shee  lamented  her  hard  destinie, 

So  sadd  and  soe  heavy  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Shce  kept  on  her  journey  untill  it  was  day, 

And  went  into  Rumlbrd  along  the  hye-way  ; 

Where  at  the  Queencs  arras  entertained  was  shee  ; 
So  fairc  and  wel  favoured  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Shce  had  not  licen  there  one  month  to  an  end, 

But  master  and  mistress  and  all  was  her  friend ; 

And  every  brave  gallant,  that  once  did  her  see. 

Was  strait-way  in  love  with  pretty  Bessee. 

Great  gifts  they  did  send  her  of  silver  and  gold. 

And  in  their  songs  daylye  her  love  was  cxtold ; 

Her  bewtye  was  blazed  in  every  degree  ; 

Soe  fairc  and  soe  comelyc  was  pretty  Bessee. 

The  younge  men  of  Rumford  in  her  had  their  Joy  ; 
Shee  shewM  herself  curteous,  but  never  too  coye ; 
And  at  their  commandment  still  wold  she  bee  ; 

Soe  fayro  and  soe  comlye  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Fourc  suitors  att  once  unto  her  did  goe ; 

They  craved  her  favor,  but  still  she  sayd  ‘  Noe  ; 

I  would  not  wish  gentles  to  marry  with  mce.” 

Yett  ever  they  honored  pretty  Bessee. 

The  fii'st  of  them  was  a  gallant  young  knight. 

And  be  came  unto  her  disguisde  in  the  night ; 

The  second  a  gentleman  of  good  degree. 

Who  wooed  and  sued  for  pretty  Bessee. 

A  merchant  of  London,  whose  wealth  was  not  small. 
Was  then  the  third  suitor,  and  proper  withall : 

Her  master’s  own  sonne  the  fourth  man  must  bee. 
Who  swore  he  would  dye  for  pretty  Bessee. 

‘  And,  if  thou  wilt  marry  with  mee,’  quoth  the  knight. 
‘  He  make  thee  a  lady  with  joy  and  delight ; 

My  heart’s  so  inthralled  by  thy  falre  bewtie. 

Then  grant  me  thy  favour,  my  pretty  Bessee.’ 
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The  gentlemaa  sayd,  ‘  Come,  marry  with  mee, 

In  eilks  and  in  velvets  my  Bessce  shall  bee  : 

My  heart  lives  distres.sed ;  O  heare  me,’  quoth  hee 
‘  And  grant  me  thy  love,  my  pretty  Bcssee.’ 


‘  Let  me  be  thy  husband,’  the  merchant  did  say, 

‘  Thou  shalt  live  in  London  both  gallant  and  gay ; 
My  shippes  shall  bring  home  rych  jewels  for  thee. 
And  I  will  forever  love  pretty  Bessee.’ 

Then  Bcssee  shee  sighed,  and  thus  shec  did  say, 

‘  My  father  and  mother  I  meane  to  obey ; 

First  gett  theyr  good  will,  and  be  faithfull  to  mee. 
And  you  shall  enjoye  your  pretty  Bessee.’ 

To  every  one  this  answer  shee  made ; 

Wherefore  unto  her  they  joyfullye  sayd, 

‘  This  thing  to  fulfill  wee  all  doe  agree ; 

But  where  dwells  thy  father,  my  pretty  Bessce  ?’ 


‘  My  father,’  quoth  shee,  ‘  is  plaine  to  be  seene 
The  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Greene, 
That  daylye  sits  begging  for  charitie. 

He  is  the  good  father  of  pretty  Bessce. 


Ilis  markes  and  his  tokens  are  known  full  well 
He  alwayes  is  led  with  a  dogg  and  a  bell : 

A  silly  olde  man,  God  knoweth,  is  bee, 

Yett  hee  is  the  father  of  pretty  Bessee.’ 


‘  Nay  then.’  quo’  the  merchant,  ‘  thon  art  not  for  mee 
‘  Nor,’  quo’  the  innholder,  ‘  my  wiffe  shalt  not  bee 
‘  I  lothe,’  sayd  the  gentle,  ‘  a  beggar’s  degree, 

And  therefore,  adewe,  my  pretty  Bcssee.’ 


‘  Why,  then,’  quoth  the  knight,  ‘  hap  better  or  worse, 
I  waighe  not  true  love  by  the  waight  of  the  pursse. 
And  bewtye  is  bewtye  in  every  degree ; 

Then  welcome  to  me,  my  pretty  Bcssee. 


With  thee  to  thy  father  forthwith  will  I  goe.’ 

‘  Nay  soft,’  quoth  his  kinsmen,  ‘  it  must  not  be  soe 
A  poor  beggar’s  daughter  noe  ladye  shall  bee, 
Then  take  thy  adewe  of  pretty  Bessee.’ 

But  soone  after  this,  by  break  of  the  day. 

The  knight  had  from  Rumford  stole  Bessee  away. 
The  youngc  men  of  Rumford,  so  sickc  as  may  be, 
Rode  after  to  fctchc  againe  pretty  Bessee. 


As  swiftc  as  the  winde  to  ride  they  were  seene, 
Untill  they  came  neare  unto  Bednall  Greene  ; 
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And  as  the  kuight  lighted  most  courtcousUu 
They  all  fought  against  him  for  pretty  Bcsace. 

But  rescow  came  prescntlyc  over  the  plainc 
Or  else  the  knight  there  for  his  love  had  been  slainc. 
This  fray  being  ended,  then  strait  he  did  see 
His  kinsmen  come  rayling  at  pretty  Bessce. 

Then  spake  the  blind  beggar,  ‘  Although  I  bee  poore, 
Yett  rayle  not  against  my  child  at  my  own  doorc  : 
Though  shoe  be  not  decked  in  velvet  and  pearle, 
Yett  will  I  dropp  angclls  with  you  for  my  girle. 

And  then,  if  my  gold  will  better  her  birthe. 

And  oquall  the  gold  that  you  lay  on  the  earth. 

Then  neyther  rayle  nor  grudge  you  to  see 
The  blind  beggar’s  daughter  a  lady  to  bee. 

Butt  first  I  will  heare,  and  have  it  well  knowne. 

The  gold  that  you  drop  shall  be  all  your  owne,’ 
With  that  they  replyed,  ‘  Contented  wee  bee.’ 

‘  Then  here’s,’  quoth  the  beggar,  ‘  for  pretty  Bessee.’ 

With  that  an  angcll  he  cast  on  the  ground, 

And  dropped  in  angells  full  three  thousand  pound 
And  oftentimes  itt  was  proved  most  plaine. 

For  the  gentleman’s  one  the  beggar  dropped  twayne 

So  as  the  place,  wherein  they  did  sitt. 

With  gold  it  was  covered  every  whitt ; 

The  gentleman  then  having  dropt  all  his  store, 
Sayd,  ‘  Now,  beggar,  hold,  for  I  have  noe  more. 

Thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise  arright.’ 

‘  Then  marry,’  quoth  he,  ‘  my  girle  to  the  knight ; 
And  heere,  ‘  quoth  he,  ‘  I  will  now  throw  you  downe 
A  hundred  pounds  more  to  buy  her  a  gowne.’ 

The  gentlemen  all,  that  this  treasure  had  seene. 
Admired  the  beggar  of  Bednall  Greene ; 

And  those  that  were  her  suitors  before. 

Their  fle.«hc  for  very  anger  they  tore. 

Thus  was  their  Bessee  matched  to  a  knight. 

And  made  a  ladye  in  others’  despite  ; 

A  fairer  ladye  there  never  was  seene, 

Than  the  blind  beggar's  daughter  of  Bednall  Greene- 

But  of  her  sumptuous  marriage  and  feast, 

WTiat  brave  lords  and  knights  thither  were  prest. 
The  Second  Part  shall  set  forth  to  your  sight 
With  marveilous  pleasure  and  wished  delight. 

[To  be  concluded  in  next  Magazine.] 
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FASHION  PLATES: 

EKGUAVED  FOR  TUB  rXITED  STATES  UAGAzm. 

FASHIONS  FOR  nUCBMBER. 

The  tats  for  this  month  are  furnished  by  E.  T.  Hills, 
Mos  80  and  82  Chambers  street,  and  represent  two  of 
their  most  desirable  styles  of  cloaks  the  present  season. 

We  also  quote  the  latest  Paris  reports  from  lie  Honiteur 
de  la  Mode 

Sylva. — Cloak  of  a  plaid  tissue,  woolen  and  silk, 
trimmed  with  figured  velvet,  forming  frogs,  silk  fringe 
and  chenille. 

Audcandrowna  — T/Oose  black  velvet  cloak,  having  very 
wide  sleeves,  trimmed  with  sable  fur. 

Flora — Cloak  mailo  of  silk  and  velvet  reps  with  ball 
fringes  of  chenille  and  a  miaturo  of  black  bugles. 

Doroelais — Cloak  of  woolen  dimity  trimmed  with 
velvet  galloons,  silk  and  chenille  fringe,  around  the  pel¬ 
erine 

Walkino  Toiut — Crape  bonnet,  trimmed  with  plaid 
silk  ribbons  and  blonde.  Very  small  bows  are  put  along 
the  edge  of  the  front  and  mixed  with  the  bionde  On 
tach  side  there  are  two  tufts  of  feathers  tied  with  mara¬ 


bouts.  Press  of  rriours  d’  Orient,  (a  kind  of  coarse-grained 
silk,)  ornamented  with  buttons  and  siik  fringe  of  the 
same  color  Body  high,  and  waist  long  without  lappets. 
The  sleeve  forms  three  double  plaits  at  the  top  of  the 
arm,  beginning  at  the  shoulder-piece  and  fastened  down 
by  unseen  stitches  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  arm,  below 
which  place  the  sleeve  is  open  in  front,  falls  straight,  and  is 
fuller  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  double  plaits  of 
the  upper  part,  which  are  no  longer  festened  down.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  of  these  three  plaits  there  is  a  fimey 
button,  with  pendant  silk  ornaments  hanging  down  on 
the  sleeve,  which  terminates  in  a  narrow  fringe  The 
front  of  the  body  and  skirt  is  trimmed  with  fringes  put 
across  them  like  frogs,  and  which  have  a  button  at  each 
end  with  pendant  ornaments.  The  6rat  row  on  the  body 
runs  from  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  the  following  ones  get 
gradually  shorter  down  to  the  waist,  below  which  they 
get  longer  and  longer  till  the  lost  is  twenty-eight  inches 
long  on  each  side. 

Prohesadb  Toiletb. — A  pansy  satin  bonnet  with  a 
black  velvet  ornament.  Black  lace  and  pansy  satin  rib¬ 
bon  The  black  velvet  ornament,  above  mentioned,  is  pat 
on  like  a  fanchon,  and  five  straps  como  from  it  to  th* 
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will  be  of  rertpectablo  wear,  at  least  iu  I’aris.  Full  talmas 
will  have  the  preference. 

We  have  seen  a  good  number  of  large  English  cloaks 
with  hoods.  Tliey  have  a  rather  distiugui.shcd  appear¬ 
ance  for  disliabille,  when  made  of  gray  cloth  or  fine  flannel. 

On  visiting  the  well  known  trimming  shop  known  as  the 
Ville  de  Lyon,  we  saw  some  silver  clasps  fur  traveling 
cloaks,  which  are  quite  a  novelty. 

M.  Audoyer  (tlio  proprietor)  showed  us,  at  the  same 
time,  some  charming  trimmings  for  dresses  and  outer  gar¬ 
ments,  consisting  of  guipure,  fringe,  galloon  to  match  the 
stuff,  velvets,  ribbons  and  fancy  buttons.  Tliis  last  ar¬ 
ticle  is  in  higher  vogue  than  ever,  and  is  now  extensively 
used  on  outer  garments.  For  jackets  and  dress  bodies  es¬ 
pecially,  they  are  generally  adopted 
Dress  bodies  continue  very  high,  jackets  long.  The 
sleeves  with  three  pulTs  and  one  flounce  are  in  favor,  as 
are  also  those  with  four  flounces. 

Velvet  braces,  the  shawl  fold  trimming,  and  berthas  of 
the  same  stuff,  edged  with  fringes,  are  still  worn 
Besides  these  specialities  quite  out  of  the  common  way, 
there  are  hundreds  of  fancy  dresses,  of  greater  simplicity 
indeed,  but  not  less  charming  Some  have  gigantic  pat¬ 
terns,  either  embroidered  or  in  velvet,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  small  (witems,  consisting  of  sprigs,  lozenges, 

I  squares  or  transversal  stripes.  This  last  kind  is  in  very 
'  high  vogue,  and  may  be  had  either  in  woolen  or  silk 


edge  of  the  front ;  it  end.s  iu  a  point  behind.  A  black 
lace  about  half  an  inch  wide  is  put  all  round  this  piece  of 
velvet.  Between  the  points  or  straps  are  slashes  of 
pansy  satin.  Below  this  piece  of  velvet  are  the  under 
part  of  the  crown  and  the  curtain  made  of  pansy  satin  ; 
the  curtain  is  bordered  by  a  black  velvet  about  an  inch 
wide.  A  deep  lace,  gathered,  trims  the  bottom  of  the 
black  velvet  and  forms  like  a  short  vail  at  the  bottom  of 
the  front ;  then  turns  back  to  trim  the  curtain,  on  which 
is  laid  a  bow  of  pansy -color  ribbon  with  two  ends  of  No. 
*22.  Black  velvet  jacket,  each  part  of  which  laps  over  on 
the  other  in  festooned  edges,  with  a  button  in  each  fes¬ 
toon  and  on  each  point.  Tlie  front  is  buttoned  straight, 
with  three  rows  of  buttons  as  far  as  the  waist.  Tlic  edges 
of  the  skirt  and  sleeve  are  trimmed  with  a  binding  turned 
over.  The  sleeve  is  cut  in  two  parts  ;  the  top,  almost 
tight,  forms  a  short  sleeve,  at  the  bottom  of  which  U 
added  a  long  sleeve,  very  wide  at  bottom  The  back  is 
like  the  front,  and  has  something  the  appearance  of  a  gon 
tieman’s  frock-coat,  but  in  fuller  Pansy  silk  dress  witli 
•ide-pieccs  of  black  velvet  up  the  skirts.  The  front  is 
composed  of  a  whole  width  and  a  half  width  on  each  side 
Tlie  edge  of  this  half  width  is  festooned  and  buttons  on  a 
band  of  black  velvet,  about  seven  inches  wide  at  top  and 
nine  at  bottom,  the  festooned  edge  of  which  is  also  laid 
on  the  skirt 

We  hardly  think  that  cloth  jackets,  tight  at  the  waist, 
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